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PEEFACE. 



The substance of this little volmne originally appeared in 
the form of Communications to the Wid>ech Advertiser news- 
paper, and now responsive to the invitation of its readers, 
issues forth in the more pretentious character of a Book. 

The gist of the information conveyed in these pages will 
be at once discovered by a glance at the table of contents. 
Our endeavour has been to give a concise though very incom- 
plete history of the Fen land, with all the greater changes 
which have transpired upon its surface to make it what it is. 
And we believe that a work of this kind, adapted to the 
railway traveller and the public at large, has been long 
required. Passing through a mountain district, or a country 
of hill and vale, the stranger needs no hand-book to bid him 
understand and admire the beauties around him ; but in the 
Fen Level, destitute of scenic charms, he is surprised by the 
peculiarity of the scene, and enquiry and conjecture are 
excited by the perfect flatness of the soil, the strangely 
formed rivers, great drainage works, and generally artificial 
aspect of the country; — he knows that the mountains and 
valleys retain the form which Nature gave them, but per- 
ceives that the Fens must have been reclaimed and preserved 
by the skill and patience of many generations of men. To 
explain the origin of the natural objects here attracting his 
attention, and narrate the varied history of the Drainage- 
works, is the purpose of these sketches. If any one ask, 
therefore, why Outlines so feeble and it may be inelegant in 
execution are displayed before the public eye, all we have to 
say is, that, to be inspected with proper advantage, our 
Sketches, like other people's, must be viewed from Oi^ pmnt 
of sight ; and in this instance that point is situated upon the 
Tiorizontal line of the Fens themselves. If the reader l>e at 
all curious wi& respect to this district, we think he may be 
entertained and instructed by our labours ; if he is not, then, 
by not looking from the only proper point of view, even our 
most faithful delineations may appear to him untrue, dis- 
torted, or miscoloured. 

I. A. C. 

Long Sutton, February, 1852. 
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OUTLINE THE FIRST. 

GEOLOGICAX. GHA«QU— «T&4IA OF TKB DI8T1UCT — OHIOIN 

or THX mrs. 

Undeb the term "Great Level of tlie Fens," we 
include the whole expanse of horizontal conntiy which 
occupies the south-eastern quarter of Lincolnshire, 
the northern half of Cambriclgeahire, and spreads 
itself also into the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Huntingdon, and Northampton, extending from 
Lincohi, Tattershall, and Wainfleet north, to Earith, 
Waterbeach, and Brandon south : having a length 
of about 70 miles, and a breadth of from 3 or 4 to 
30 or 40 miles. The area of this district is more 
than 1060 square miles, or 680,000 acres; appearing 
on the map like an enlargement of the Wash, and 
in reality having the aspect of a sea of land lying 
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between that bay and the high lands in each of the 
above-named counties which seem to form an 
irregular coast line around it. To many readers, 
this Great Level will appear a remarkably flat 
subject ; but nevertheless it is one of considerable 
interest, — ^to the natives of the low region because 
it is their home, and to the inhabitants of the uplands 
because its very flatness is a striking peculiarity. 
Dwelling in a plain whose boundary is beyond the 
reach of vision to the east (the sea appearing only 
like an extension of this tract,) and rises but tamely 
on the west in the form of low hills, the fenman 
is apt to regard an undulating landscape as an 
exception to the general aspect of our land; 
whereas its general scenery is of rock, hill, and vale, 
and the singularities in Britannia's profile are not 
the flowing curves and gracefid bends, but rather 
the straight lines which denote occasional fens and 
marshes. A mountain may be an uncommon object, 
but a fen is still more rare : a Cumberland moun- 
taineer imagined the fen country to be "like the 
sands at Ulverston, only green.*' 

Picturesqueness and beauty, grace and grandeur, 
are no attributes of the lowlands. The railway 
traveller, issuing from the deep hiU cutting, or 
sweeping down from the lofty viaduct into the black 
expanse of fen, fastens his carriage window to 
exclude at once the turf smoke and the murky view, 
complaining "when will this dreary plain be passed." 
And the mariner bounding landward over the surgy 
deep, hails not the chalky cliff or the blue ascending 
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shore, but faintly descries beacons and steeple-tops, 
and actually sails for many miles up the fen rivers 
without beholding the low and level fields. 

The physical history of the fens is probably their 
chief attraction ; and in tracing an outline of their 
history, geological and agricultural, it will be advis- 
able to show first what is the actual structure of 
the alluvial deposits forming this district, their 
origin, and the cause of their accumulation. We 
shall then attempt a delineation of the fen country 
as it appeared at successive epochs, from the con- 
jectural ages of antiquity down to the modem era 
of steam drainage and scientific husbandry. 

As introductory to this point it may be stated, 
that the cause of the fens having any existence at 
all is to be found in the geological changes which 
occurred before the fen land began to be formed. 
Investigation has demonstrated that only a thin 
crust of the world (from 30 to 50 miles thick,) is 
solid, and that the internal portions are in a state 
of fusion, the solid portion enclosing a fluid mass 
of fire and melted rocks, just as the skin of an 
orange surrounds the pulp, — ^what we call the 
everlasting hills and terra firma resting upon these 
burning foundations as '' a habitable flowery earth- 
rind." The rocks which compose the outer portion 
of the globe for the most part consist of strata or 
layers lying one upon another in a certain order, 
and exhibiting marks of aqueous origin. That is, 
they were mostly accumulated in water: and the 
process of their formation may, therefore, be illus- 
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trated by phenomena in actual operation at the 
present time. 

It is weU known that running water wiU wear 
away stone, and that the constant action of water, 
no matter whether as mountain torrent, melting 
snows, descending rain, or moisture frozen, is to 
disintegrate rocks, erode or scour away the stones, 
days, and sands of which the earth's surface con- 
sists, and to cany this waste by brooks and rivers 
to the sea. This mud is held in suspension whilst 
the current continues rapid or in a state of agitation ; 
but when the land-floods mingle quietly with the 
waters of the ocean or expand into a alow-moving 
and placid expanse, the sediment £alls to the bottom 
and forms an alluvial deposit. Any obstacle that 
retards the motion of the stream, as for instance, 
the tides, the fiiction of an uneven shore, &c., 
facilitates the deposition ; and thus nearly all rivers 
accumulate at their mouths broad plains of new and 
continually increasing soil. The Ganges, the Nile,, 
the Italian and Dutch rivers, are examples of these 
phenomena. Another way in which water may 
form a new bed or layer of soil, is by violently 
transporting materials from one coast and precipi- 
tating them in a mingled mass upon other land. 
Again, oceanic inseets may build thar stony incrus- 
tations beoeath the waves, and in time rear a new 
territory fircnn the bos^mi of the deep ; and crusta- 
ceans and infusoria in perishing may create a stratum 
of calcareous matter upon the ocean bed. There 
are thus various ways in which layers of earth and 
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rock may be laid upon each other by the agency of 
water. 

Suppose that after a bed of soil has been thus 
accumulated, the flood shoidd retire: vegetable 
growth might then spring up, and if this were next 
overthrown by an inundation and buried under 
fresh deposits, there would result a seam of coal (or 
fossil wood), or a subterranean stratum of peat like 
that of the Fens. Still further, if some of the water- 
bom clays were subjected to the action of heat, they 
would become indurated clay, shale, or slate ; and 
by means of fire and water many rocks might, in 
hke manner, become changed, crystallized, and 
contorted. The whole of the great stratified forma- 
tions bear evidences of having been heated, lacerated, 
and upheaved by the central fires of the earth. 
The mighty mountain ranges have been shot upwards 
for thousands of feet by the volcanic forces beneath, 
at the same time bursting asunder the water- 
deposited strata, and throwing them from their 
originally horizontal into a sloping or curved posi- 
tion. Were it not for this upheaval of the western 
parts of England bringing to the surface the ends 
of the strata which recline upon each other, the 
deepest shafts and profoundest caverns would not have 
afforded a knowledge of the beds which lie beneath us. 
The English formations dip generally toward the east 
and south-east, and in travelling across the kingdom 
from east to west, the various beds successively 
emerge from beneath, occupying the surface in long 
and narrow bands, generaQy ranging north-east and 
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south-west. Subterranean fiie has also left innu* 
merable traces of lesser action, the strata haying 
been torn and disf^aced by earthquakes, and moun- 
tains of lava ejected from the boiling deeps below. 

The beds which occur in the neighbourhood of 
the Great Level,, and may be found beneath it, are 
as follows, — starting from -the chalk hills of Norfolk, 
near Hunstanton, and making a section to the 
oolite hills near Lincoln, they form a descending 
order : — 1. Chalk, the highest stratum. 2, Lower 
Green Sand, called ''Gar-stone." 3. Kimmeridge 
Clay, extending not far from Lynn. 4. The Great 
Oxford Clay, of enormous thickness. 5. The Oolite 
hills of Lincolnshire, nsing oat fitom beneath the 
Clay. The Coral Bag is brought up by a saddle- 
shaped elevation near Upware, for about a mile in 
length ; but this is the only case in the neighbour- 
hood of the Fens. There is a finnge of Fen resting 
on the Cambridge Gault, — ^then a band of the Lower 
Green Sand, — then Kimmeiidge Clay, occupying 
Cottenham Fen and the neighbourhood of Ely, — 
then Oxford Clay, which forms the great base of 
the Bedford Level and the Fens of South Lincoln- 
shire. All these beds have been thrown into their 
present si(^ing position* by the action of the great 
subterranean forces. An instance of minor disturb* 
ance by similar agencies is to be found at Ely, 
where an interesting displaeement of the strata 



* The dip is oompantiydy sfight, perhaps little more than 
1 in 400. 
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occurs. The ridge of high land, upon which Ely 
stands, consists of Kimmeridge Clay, capped by 
the Lower Green Sand« the latter bed being far 
from its natural range by Denny Abbey, Cottenham, 
&e., and forming what is called an " outlier." In 
the clay-^t, near Ely, are the dear traces of what 
is termed a " fault," t.e. the strata are not continu- 
ous, a break or fissure having been made across the 
beds by their elevation on one side and their depres- 
sion on the other. The true position of the Lower 
Cludk is about 150 feet (judging from the numerous 
Cambridge sections) above the Lower Green Sand, 
but in this clay-pt a mass of dislocated Chalk is 
foimd at a lower level than the Green Sand, — so 
that the Chalk has fallen below its natural position, 
and the ridge of Ely has been thrown up by what 
is called an " upcast." The bed of Coral Bag, near 
Upware, has likewise been eLevated to a great height 
by a lifting power from beneath. 

Alter aU the great stratified formations had been 
accumulated, — ^after the last skin, so to speak, had 
grown upon this planet, enwrapping what had 
previously been its exterior covmng, — ^and after 
these had been uplifted, broken, and penetrated by 
liquid ^re from the earth's hidden recesses, the 
surface received its present shape and contour from 
the denudation of moving water. In every locality 
of our island rocks were borne down, vaUeys 
excavated, and an undulating surface occasioned by 
the unequal resistance of harder and softer material 
to the abrasion of stupendous torrents in primeval 
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times. Over a greater part of the world are seen 
the marks and monuments of these bygone changes, 
which must have been of far greater magnitude and 
sublimity than even the Universal Deluge. Moun- 
tain peaks were overborne by the violence of floods, 
gigantic masses of rock were transported for 
thousands of miles, and carried over summits of 
great altitude, deep valleys were scooped out by 
torrents in the yielding clays, and ancient valleys 
choked up and hills piled upon the plains by the 
drifted conglomeration of earths and stones. From 
the varied phenomena caused by this catastrophe, (as 
described by Geologists,) it appears to have been 
nothing less than a subsidence of a great part of the 
northern hemisphere, by which the oceanic waters 
were precipitated over the land. This was accom- 
panied by an advance of the arctic climate southward, 
and then occurred a partial re-elevation of the land 
with a return to a temperate climate. 

The currents of this Great Northern Drift, in aU 
probability, washed away the chalk lulls which 
doubtless extended at one period across what is now 
the mouth of the Wash, and stripping oflF the upper 
strata, laid bare the Oxford Clay upon which the 
alluvial fens now rest. The Clay itself was deeply 
denudated and its surface left uneven, — ^thc hollows 
being now overspread by the Fen alluvium, and the 
higher spots protruding above the superficial beds 
of clay and peat like islands in a sable ocean. At 
Ely, Haddenham, March, Whittlesey, &c., these hills 
remain, the denuding currents having swept away 
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the intervening portions of the strata. Coarse 
gravelly detritus containing large blocks of stone, 
and brown day with chalk pebbles in its mass, — ^the 
ruins of those beds, — ^are here and there heaped on 
the surface to a great thickness, as at £ly, March, 
Whittlesey, Tattershall, &e., and gravel and sand of 
similar origin are also found in many localities 
underneath the fen land, reposing upon the Oxford 
Clay. The Great Level, therefore, rests not upon 
the newest and most recently formed geological 
stratum, but upon one from above which many 
thousand feet of day, sand, and chalk have been 
removed; and, consequently, one reason why the 
alluvial beds which constitute the Eens were deposited 
in their present locality, was because of the low level 
to which the andent stratum had been reduced. 

An examination of the alluvial beds of the Fens 
plainly shows that they were diiefly deposited by 
the tides rather than by the common action of 
descending torrents and disemboguing rivers, 
although the land floods in some degree assisted in 
thear accumulation. And this two-f(^ deposition 
was miainly owing to the lowness of the surface. 
The lower parts of the coast of this Island are, of 
course, those to which the rams of heaven, aggre- 
gated into natural rivers, would spontaneously flow, 
being guided by the systems of valleys formed by 
the denudation of the drift currents ; and thus the 
fresh water sediment of the Fens owes its origin to 
those agencies, which, bt excavating the ancient 

STRATA so PEEFLT AT THIS FARTICULAB POINT 
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AND BY FORMING RADIATING VALLEYS ABOUND IT, 

converged the drain water of a great district of Eng- 
land toward one central outlet. The principal portion 
of the Fen alluvium, however, bears evidences of tidal 
action and was certainly deposited in the sea-water, 
so that its formation depended upon the relative 
LEVELS OF LAND AND WATER, and had the land been 
more elevated or the ocean more depressed than it 
then was, the Fens would not have existed in their 
present locality. According to the generally received 
hypothesis, the land subsided some hundreds of feet 
when the Great Drift was desolating the world ; and 
had the subsequent upward movement raised it for a 
few feet higher, the great base of the fens would have 
been above the reach of the tides, and the area now 
occupied by horizontal fen land would have been a 
district of hills and vales. A sHght elevation of the 
land would now convert the Wash Estuary into a 
tract of marsh intersected by streams ; and so shal- 
low is the whole German Ocean that if the British 
Islands were elevated 600 feet, they would be joined 
to the continent of Europe by an area of flat land. 

Still further, the accumulation of so large a, tract 
of alluvial land in this part of the kingdom arises 
not only from the gathering of the streams to this 
centre and the constant overflow of the land by the 
sea, but also from the shape and configuration 
OF the country. For alluvial plains like the Fens 
are not always found wherever muddy rivers discharge 
into a shallow sea. The Great Level is not a pen- 
insula, but a silted-up bay ; and, therefore, derives 
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its birth from the partial and local operation of 
those floods which not only scoured a deep gulf 
here, but left the hiUs as side barriers in such a 
position as to receive between them the warp-laden 
waters of the German Ocean, and guard them from 
the violent currents of the deep whilst they quietly 
deposited their slime. The alluvial beds of the 
fen were not accumulated upon the bed of an open 
sea, but within the tranquil area of an enclosed com- 
partment, just as " warping" is now artificiaUy doqe. 
Similar explanations are applicable to the other 
great marsh grounds of England, as, for instance, 
the flat which extends inland for a considerable 
distance from Bridgewater, in Somersetshire; the 
district of Eomney Marsh, &c., in Kent and Sussex, 
where indeed there is no high land to defend it 
from the fierce billows of the Channel, but where 
a natural bulwark of shingle has given it existence 
and protected it to the present time ; also the low 
tract running inland from Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
and bordering the rivers Bure, Waveney, and Yare, 
shielded from the fiiry of the northern surges, not 
by any ridges of reef or rock, but simply by the 
denes or sand-banks that form upon the shore ; the 
champaign district lying about the river Hull in 
Holdemess, Yorkshire; the wide spreading flats 
through which the Ouse, Trent, and Idle rivers 
merge into the broad Humber estuary; the long 
strip of low land skirting the river Ancholme 
through the heart of north Lincolnshire; and the 
belt of salt marsh along the east coast of that county. 
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OUTLINE THE SECOND. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL VIEW. 

Before entering upon details respecting the fen 
land, it may perhaps be advisable to notice the 
limits and extent of the Great Level, and for the 
information of those readers who have not travelled 
over the various portions of this dull district, add a 
few words upon the general character of its soil and 
aspect. 

The great basin of the Fens forms a receptacle 
for numerous rivers which flow into it on all sides, 
the flat land penetrating the high country for several 
miles up the courses of these streams. In the 
neighbourhood of Lynn, where a strip of clayey 
alluvium separates the foot of the hiUs from the 
Ouse estuary, the small river Nar empties into the 
harbour. Between this point and Downham Market 
the Kimmeridge Clay and Green Sand formations 
slope gradually up from the fen land, which there 
consists of a black peat. Near the village of Hilgay, 
which seems to be islanded by fen, the Wissey or 
Stoke river crosses the tortuous, boundary line; 
and at Brandon the {icsser Ouse or Brandon river 
issues from between the chalk hiUs and wanders 
into the expanding plain of peat. The gravelly 
highlands of Mildenhall are cut by the Lark or 
MildenhaU river, which bends between its crooked 
banks, seeking among its boggy fens the broad- 
dark waters of the Ouse. The Cam enters the fen 
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between TTide meadows, leaying the uplands of 

Denny Abbey and Cottenham on Uie west, and of 

8waffliam and Bnrweli on tbe east. Tke bonndaiy 

of the Lerel extends westward, where the Tillages 

of Willingham^ Over, &c, cluster upon the hill 

sides or on the smnmits of the swelling knolls. At 

Earith the ^' blaek Acheron of an Onse rirer" winds 

with shiggish waters into the dark fens. The low 

hiUs of Oxford Clay and drift gravel border the fiat 

land through Somersham and Bamsey, looking down 

upon the broad waters of Whittlesey Mere and the 

black bogs around it, until^ at Peterborough, the 

river Nenc, 

'* Slow winding tlirongh a kvel piain 

Of Terdant meads/' 

forsakes its sinuous course and flows into that great 

channel which forms one of the main arteries of the 

¥ens. The high land continues northward, though 

but little elevated above the Level, crossing the 

course of the river Welland at Market Deeping and 

that of the Glen near Bourn. From Peterboro' up 

to Lincohi the western boundary line of the Great 

Levd closely coincides with the course of the Eoman 

Car IHke, which consists of a drain and bank. The 

Oxford Clay, covered in many localities with sand 

and gravel, rises up £rom beneath the black peat 

and alluvial land along the whole of this length, in 

some places (as between BiUinghay and Lincoln,) 

ascending into bold forelands which look over the 

dim plain like cMs over the ocean. At Lincoln 

the river Witham passes through a gorge in the 

B 
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oolite limestone range, and with a band of peaty 
and clayey land on each side flows in a south- 
eastern direction to Tattershall, where it receives 
the river Bain, and thence onward to Boston. The 
gravelly moorlands of Bardney and Tattershall bound 
the Witham Fens on the east, at the latter place 
turning eastward to Revesby; and thence the Green 
Sand hills rise along the northern edge of the Fens 
through Keal and Toynton, commanding an extensive 
prospect over the day and peat fens that stretch 
from their base towards Boston. Still further to 
the east, at Steeping and Firsby, the Plastic Clay 
makes its appearance, forming an undulating surface 
but little elevated above the loamy marshes which 
extend between those villages and the sea-shore at 
Wainfleet. 

Having now travelled round the limits of the 
Great Level, we will next pass through it to notice 
the main variations of soil. The more inland por- 
tions from north to south consist, more or less, of 
black spongy peat. In Lincolnshire the principal 
part of the level is a clay or a marsh loam, stretching 
•inland from the whole line of coast. In Cambridge- 
shire, &c., the peat occupies a greater portion of the 
surface, being separated from the Wash Estuary by 
a tract of alluvial clay and salt marsh. There are 
many instances of the Oxford Clay, &c., piercing 
upward through the crust of peat. The villages of 
North and South Kyme, in Lincolnshire, stand upon 
this elevated groimd ; Eye and Thomey upon 
similar hillocks; and the railway, which lies upon 
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the fen land, passes by shallow cuttings through the 
elevated lands of Whittlesey, Eastrea, &c., showing 
in section the blue Oxford clay overlaid by several 
feet of drift gravel. March, Doddington, Chatteris, 
&c., are situated upon a tract of high land, so that 
the railroad passenger, gliding between these places 
through undulating fields rich with green herbage 
and luxuriant with trees and hedgerows, can hardly 
believe that he is in the very heart of the Great 
Bedford Level. Again, between March and Ely 
the railway passes the island village of Manea, and 
numerous villages pleasantly sited upon gentle slopes 
mark the neighourhood of Ely, where gravelly lands 
and rising hills of brown clay give a happy contrast 
to the black boggy domain which envelopes them. 
The true Isle of Ely, including the high lands of 
Littleport, Ely, Haddenham, Sutton, &c., forms a 
ring-shaped island, enclosing a basin of black land, 
across which the traveller between Ely and Sutton 
may view the lofty ground of Haddenham, its spire 
peering grey through the dim smoke of the fen. 
Other villages occupy the upheaved lands south of 
Ely, and the stranger approaching the fens from this 
point might fancy that he was drawing near to the 
sea-shore, the pastured and wooded surface sinking 
before him into a dull hazy expanse which stretches 
onward without variation firom the feet of the 
uplands to the horizon. Seen from any of its bor- 
dering hills the Great Level has a dead and ghastly 
aspect, having been fitly described as " Nature laid 
out" Only a few years ago it was a district com- 
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paratiTeiy unknown by the public ; but since it has 
been bridged in various directions by long lin/es of 
railway, tliousi»ids of trardiers, wbo bad keard it 
described as a low, wet, and dreary expanse, psc^e 
of wild ducks and agues, have found tbemselyes 
afanost unawares wilbin its precincts, and have been 
conveyed swiftly and safely over its dark surface. 
These lines of swift transit over the varioas ft^ais afford 
glimpses of some of their nudn features and diarao^ 
teristic, viz., the atagnant riyers lying in twisted lines 
between their rushy margins and angular ramparts of 
bank, the long drawn lines of drains, the broad green 
droves, the ditdi-diTided fields, the ragged sedge or 
broad water-piaidies of an unreclaimed district, the 
smoke-breathing obelisks of steam engines, and the 
huge bhick mills flinging tiiieir arms to the wind. 
At some times of i3ie year the train seems to be 
rushing through a vast '^ cane-brake'* or jungle of 
corn; at other seasons the labourer may be seen 
ploughing what appears to be mere soot ; and when 
the great reservoirs caOed the Hundred Foot and 
Whittlesey Washes are deluged by the inland freshes, 
tl^ adjacent villages present a maritime appearance^ 
each standing, as it wore, on the brink of a wide and 
placid sea. If the traveller enter from the south, 
he finds the cuttings through chalk, gravel, or day, 
suddenly cease, and speeds along over rich meadows 
bordering the broad-flowing and winding Ouse, or 
the lesser 0am, and stietohing back from each bank 
to the wide slopes and bold headlands of the high 
eoimtry. During great floods these fields often 
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appear as one vast sheet of water, sprinkled here 
and there with trees in line indicating a hedgerow, 
a cluster of half-hidden thom-buahes, or a half- 
drowned gate and ndls, shown dismally above the 
tide. Leaving the vicinity of the high lands, the pas- 
tures become fewer, and ike surface of black peat soil 
widens out into a seemingly boundless plain, undi- 
versiiied with hedges, intersected with reedy ditches 
and dotted lines of pollard willow trees ; the duUness 
broken at intervals only by small plantations, isolated 
cottages, or green osier beds. The stately fane of 
Ely is seen rising in grandeur high above the murky 
fen, standing, far away from any quarry, upon an 
isle surrounded on aU sides by a tract of deep peat 
soil, once a verdant spot in the midst of " a horrid 
silenoe of bogs and thorns." The country must be 
wondrously altered now, when a near view of that 
building may be had from a firm and strong raiboad 
laid across dry, well-cultivated, and flourishing lands, 
from what it was when King Canute floated over 
these fens in a boat, and, approaching the cathedral, 
composed a famous poem beneath its walls. Onward 
the stranger may pass through the very heart of the 
Level, but he will observe that this region, though 
gloomy, is rich and fruitfiil, for he is carried not 
over wide meres or between waving shoals of reed, 
but by fields of green bulky cole, by black lands 
beautified with bright healthy rows of young wheat, 
or covered with a golden forest of ripe grain. 
Between Boston, Spalding, and Wisbech, are the 
rich grazing grounds, pastured by innumerable 
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calUe and ^eep, destitute of tfaoni fences, tks dit^es 
fiUed with green waring leeds, and long tows of 
willow supplying the pkce of othor trees. Nearer 
to the sea the lands are chiefly araUe, and there is a 
krgo* quantity of wood; bat when the ooast is 
approached, the plantatimis disappear, the wide 
marshes aic bounded by nomeioas anbankmeats, 
and straggling creeks give awkward fences to many 
of the fields. The sea itself rises at high tide many 
feet higher than the land, and thus not only the 
mardies next the outer embankment, but the whole 
of the Great Lerdi dqiends upon the strength <^ the 
earthen barriers for protection from the waters. 
The Fens, therdbre, resemble Holland with respect 
to their low kyel, having been reclaimed and defended 
from the dominion of the sea like that wonderM 
kingdom, 

*' Where the httmi oceaa kwt agyiiift the \m^ ; 
Her patient sons to stop the coming tide, 
lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, metbinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Seoope out an empire and usurps the there : 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibioos world beneath him smik -. 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign." 
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OUTLINE THE THIBD. 

CLASSIFICATION 07 THE ALLUTIAL DKP08IT8. 

Having already noticed the foundation upon which 
the Giieat Level rests, we come now to consider the 
superstructure that Nature has raised upon it. Inves* 
tigation into the nature and origin of alluvial deposits 
is somewhat analo^us, we imagine, to the study of 
diseases oi the ddn. " Pathologists,'* it might be 
supposed, "might surely discover more respecting 
the outside of the body than concerning affections of 
the viscera," — ^yet such is the multiplicity and 
similarity of cutaneous disorders that the contrary 
is the fact ; and, in the same manner, so closely do 
many alluvial, drift, and tertiary beds resemble each 
othear, that less information seems to have been 
edjficted regarding the very skin and outer integu- 
ments of the world than of the older aqueous and 
vdconic rocks. 

Very little is known to the public of the beds 
which constitute the Fen land -, and the numerous 
theories of their formation have been generally based 
upon some few faets mentioned by Dugdale and 
other ancient writers, and upon an analogy with 
s<»newhat similar though, remote districts. The 
jact is th^ ffeneralizaiion is here a work of great 
difficulty; as the strata when pierced exhibit such 
a variety of results in different localities, and it is 
not easy to identify a particular bed in various 
situations. And besides these obstacles in the way 
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of classification, very frequently it is a hard matter 
to determine whether a particular stratum be of 
fresh water or marine origin. The peat possesses 
imbedded remains, and the silt not only contains 
sheUs but often exhibits a laminated or tidal structure; 
but a great portion of the fen soil has none of these 
distinguishing marks; — as for instance the clay which 
in Marshland, Wisbech Hundred, South Holland, 
&c., occupies the surface between the salt marshes 
and the black land. In this bed of earth are no 
stones, and it is believed no shells or buried remains, 
— it has no traces of tidal action, i.e. it was not left 
by floods in successive coats; the conclusion that 
must be formed is that it is a sediment or mud 
deposited at the bottom of a lake or sea. The 
question then arises, is it of marine, fluviatile, or 
lacustrine origin? — and the answer seems to be 
rather in the shape and situation of the mass than 
in its aspect and qualities'. 

Some of the beds are local, others extend through 
almost every part of the fens ; and when any parti- 
cular stratum is hereafter mentioned as lying under 
or above others, it must be borne in mind by those 
who may happen to reside where no such deposit is 
found that we do not say the first bed invariably lies 
under or upon the second, but that it has been 
observed to do so at some particular place, and has 
never been found in a contrary position. 

Comparatively little being hitherto known of the 
soils of this district, a great variety of facts have 
been collected for the purpose of elucidating their 
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stracture and history; of which details only the 
general oatUnes and capital results need be here 
adduced. 

The Oxford Clay and other ancient strata, with 
the incumbent sand and gravel, rarely form the 
sui&ce or the immediate subsoil of the fens, except 
near the high lands, but undulate beneath the alluvial 
beds ; in the southern and western portions of the 
Bedford Level bemg found 8, 10, or more feet from 
the surface, at Lynn 28 feet, at Boston about 20 feet, 
and at various depths in different localities. There 
seems to have been a spacious bay in which have 
accumulated the alluvial beds, raidng the surface 
up to one uniform level. The subterranean gravel 
might be supposed to have been washed into this 
bay by the tffdinary action of the tides ; but it is 
connected with similar material upon the neighbour- 
ing uplands and the "islands" in the fens at an 
devation far above the reach of the present oceanic 
waters. Or (such being the case,) it might be 
supposed to have accumulated like the shingle of 
Ihmgeness and the southern English coast (whieh is 
pikd to a considerable altitude by the thundering 
breakers of the Channel,) weare it not that its 
abundant fossils proclaim it the detritus of Drift-^ 
worn strata. 

The first or lowest of the alluvial deposits appears 
to be silt, — a wet muddy sand ; hard and blue lit 
its greater depths, softer and whiter in its upper 
portions. This does not extend under the whole of 
Uie fens, but has been observed below all the other 
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beds. It is probably the bottom of the great " bay," 
and was doubtless a wide expanse of irregular sand- 
banks like those now choking the existing estuaiy. 
It is laminated in its upper parts, thus showing a 
tidal origin; and it abounds with cockles and 
marine shells. In many places it seems to have 
been accumulated on a shore, and elevated into 
mouiids or ridges like those upon the coast at 
Skegness, in Lincolnshire, and along the Norfolk 
coast of the Wash, Stc., where the sand, drifting by 
the winds into hillocks higher than the tidal flow, is 
bound into a compact mass by the creeping fibres of 
the arundo arenaria. It is thus found piercing the 
superstratum of clay at Wisbech St. Mary's, Gedney 
Hill, &c.,— running in veins or ridges a few feet 
higher than the surroimding fen, and at times 
scarcely a quarter of a mile in width. 

The next bed in the series is the soft blue cal- 
careous Clay, which is foimd almost everywhere 
beneath the peat fens, and seems to be the muddy 
sediment left by stagnant lakes and sluggish rivers. 
This stratum (varying sometimes to a red clay and 
to a whitish silty clay,) extends throughout a greater 
part of the Level, and must have been subject to 
the overflowing of the tides, — for channels of creeks 
with banks of raw silt exactly like our present salt- 
water creeks are found intersecting it. And in 
almost every part of the fens veins of silt (apparently 
the warped-up courses of creeks,) may be traced 
within it in nearly every direction. The clay could 
not have been formed by the tides alternately covering 
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and leaving it, else it would consist of layers or 
laminae. Sea-shells are not abundant in the clay, 
but lie plentifully in the silt veins, and are also 
found upon the surface of the clay. Fluviatile and 
fresh-water shells are contained in it, and in the 
peat that overlies it; and from all these circum- 
stances it appears to have been deposited in water 
partly salt and partly fresh. From the numerous 
old river channels, shallow and circuitous, which 
have been choked and dried up within the historic 
period, and from the innumerable silt veins which 
indicate more ancient streams, it is easy to form an 
idea of the many wanderings the fen rivers must 
have formed for themselves when pouring down in 
swoollen volume from the hills into a broad hori- 
zontal plain, where every direction afforded equal 
facilities or hindrances to discharge. These channels, 
by diffusing the waters, lessened their force and 
momentum seaward ; and consequently the slightest 
impediment or tidal bar could stop the stream, 
change the current, and produce an inundation. 
Each bend retarded the motion of the water, thus 
causing a deposition of sediment; and this by raising 
the beds of the rivers precipitated them over the 
level. This clay may therefore be described as 
having been formed in an estuary subject to both 
salt and fresh water currents. It does not always 
rest, however, upon the silt or the older strata 
beneath ; for there are other beds probably contem- 
poraneous with the silt. Thus in the western Witham 
fens (between Lincoln and Billinghay,) occurs a 
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stratum of peat undenieatli this daj, and restoig 
upon Drift sand; and at Bardney, the same peat 
rests upon "till" or boulder-clay. At Boston it has 
been found about 20 feet from the surface, resting 
upon sand, gravd, and stony day. In seveanl dis^ 
tricts of the Huntingdonshire and Camibiidgediife 
fens, moor is also found beneath the sc^ day. In. 
the neighbourhood of Lynn it has been found below 
the sofL blue clay, resting upon a silty day, which 
contains shells like those now in the Wash; and 
this again has been observed to rest upon " tDl" or 
Drift. The soft blue day is found b^ieath the 
sttbterranean peat of South Holland and Marshland^ 
and under the day fens of the former district. It 
is known all over the Fens as *' blue buttery day" 
or " gault," and is the enriching substance brought 
to the surface in the operation of *' claying." It 
varies much in thickness; in many parts of the 
Great Levd it is not more than 2 to 6 fSset, — in 
some places 10, 12, or more feet; but in mort of 
Uie southern locaiities the peat covering is too de^ 
to allow of the day bemg dug through. In West 
Fen ^north-west of Boston^) it forms the suifiiee, 
being from 1 to 12 or more feet in depth; and a 
stratum of it from 6 to 19 feet in tMekness underlies 
the peat of Bast Fen. 

The next bed (in an ascending order,) is the Peai, 
which spreads over a veiy large portion of the fen 
surfeoe. It aj^ears to consist of decayed vegetaible 
maitter; and the remains ol plants and trees abound 
witl^n it. The thickness of this dark crust iz from 
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ft few inches to 3, 4, or even 10 feet ; and in some 
districts, as near Whittlesey Mere, it forms bogs of 
much greater depth. Occupying the surface of the 
southern and western fens, it enters under the alluvial 
day which borders the Wash. In Marshland it 
forms a subterranean seam, called the " moor floor," 
and is shown in the Eau Brink Cut sections covered 
by several feet of alluvium. The peat or " turf" of 
the North Level, Tydd Fen, &c., in approaching 
South Holland, disappears under the clay lands, — 
being found a few feet below the surface at Sutton 
St. Edmund's, Tydd St. Giles, and Sutton St. 
James, and at a greater depth along the course of 
the "North-Level" Drain and the "South-Holland" 
drain. The isolated tract of peat in East Fen (north- 
east of Boston,) dips in like manner imder the marsh 
lands of Firsby, &c., and appears on the coast 
northwards of Skegness, forming both a subterranean 
and submarine forest. In some instances, two beds 
of peat have been found with blue clay below, 
between, and above them; and this seems to indicate 
a lacustrine origin, or an alternating succession of 
flood and vegetable growth of local and limited 
extent. 

After the moor had been formed, the whole Level 
appears to have been so low as to be almost con- 
tinually imder water. Hence the black earth of the 
fens is not purely vegetable matter, but is mixed 
with silt and mineral sediment, — a complete coating 
of clay having been thrown upon the turf in some 
districts by the descending fresh waters. The tides 
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also seem to have flowed for a considerable distance 
inland, loaded with mud, sand, and animal and vege- 
table substances, forming by their deposition the 
loamy land of the marshes, and the more tenacious 
clay which lies between them and the peat fens. The 
salt water, by reason of its greater specific gravity, 
would as it were undermine the freshes, the force and 
volume of which would fix a limit to the advances of 
the sea ; and where this hindrance occurred (varying 
in locality according to the height of the tides and 
the weight of water from the uplands,) a deposit of 
slime would take place. Every bar of soil thus 
raised would act as a further check to the tidal 
current, and, consequently, fresh matter would be 
precipitated, and on that side (next the sea) from 
trhence the fioating sediment came. It is in this 
way that the ocean often forms, upon flat shores, a 
deposit lower and thinner as it, recedes from the 
coast. Or if the tides had unlimited sway over the 
level, the result would be much the same, — the 
waters spreading placidly would gradually lose their 
sediment; the coarser warp settling first, the finen 
particles floating farther, the quantity becoming 
continually less, and the deposit, therefore, thinner. 
And these modes of action are, doubtless, the 
origin of the clayey alluvium which covers so large a 
portion of the fen peat. For the Clay which rests 
immediately upon the peat is from 4 to 16 or more 
feet in thickness near the sea, and thins off like a 
wedge as it proceeds inland until it altogether vanishes 
and the moor comes to the surface. It is generally a 
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Bias9 of silty day, without marka of lamination, 
travened by innumeiable small rusty veins, som^ 
appareatfy of decayed vegetation, others of red sand, 
such as ire seen in modem warp. It is either a hard 
"gaulty"clay, or has many beds of silt within, beneath 
or above i^ like sand-beds in the new warp land. It 
often rests upon the butteiy day, and approaching 
the black land becomes of a peaty nature, or " skirty." 
The day of !l(arshland, and of the central parts of 
South Holland, (called the "fen ends,") consists of 
this stratum. From Wisbech through the princ^al 
South Holland towns to the rich grazing district of 
Boston, it is a fat brown loam, varying from a few 
inches to 4 or 5 feet in depth, and resting upon silt : 
the higher grounds appear to have intercepted aud 
retained a large proportion of the fertilizing matter 
suspended in the overflowing waters after the prin- 
dpal deposits had taken place. The Eoman Banks 
were founded upon this day; but since they were 
constructed the sea has covered it with several feet 
of soil; this recent deposit being chiefly outside the 
banks, and in some places reaching also for one or 
two miles inland. This day, however, is not to be 
found in all situations by sinking through the newer 
silt ; for the currents of the river estuaries and the 
Wash eroded it away in many places before the silt 
was accumulated. 

The Marsh land, eitending seaward of the 
Boman Bank through Marshland, South Holland, 
Boston, &c., consists of a silty loam or brown 
day, with a subsoil of dry "sugary" silt; the 
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silt lying at first in plates, but lower down be- 
coming a wet blue sand with imbedded shells. It 
is evidently a commixture of sand and sediment 
from the waves of the Wash, vegetable matter which 
originally grew as marsh plants on the rising mud 
only to be buried under fresh warp, and the animal 
•ubstances floiting in the water — ^the siliceous and . 
calcareous skeletons of marine and fluviatile infusoria. 
It may be here observed that estuary deposits acquire 
their peculiar richness and fertility from the inter- 
mixture of the river mud with the thickening slime 
of the tides, — an estuary forming a wide receptacle 
exactly adapted for the mingling of the various 
marine substances with the mineral and earthy 
matters of the land-floods, and for receiving the 
exuvise of myriads of animalcules that float in the 
fresh and salt streams and perish where they meet. 
This modem creation of the sea has been reclaimed 
by successive embankments, and the industry of 
man threatens to encroach perpetually upon the 
Wash until cultivation shaU thrive in its very centre. 

It may be desirable here to compare the structure 
of our own Level with those alluvial deposits of 
North Lincolnshire, &c., which are usually considered 
as analogous to it. 

The peat of East Fen, dipping north-eastward 
under the loam and day, is found beneath the band 
of salt marsh which stretches along the east coast 
from Wainfleet to Barton-upon-Humber. About five 
miles east of the Wolds or chalk hills, it is observed 
upon the surface of the Plastic Clay, entering east- 
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ward imder the alluvial day of the marshes. At 
Waltham the subterraa^an timber is 3 feet from the 
sui&oe ; at Skidbrook the stratum of black earth is 
about 4 feet from the top. At Sutton it is at the 
level of low water, restijig upon the soft greasy day 
which se^ns the moat constant of the Fen beds; 
and in certain places the forest crops out upon the 
shore. At Qiimsby, and between Barrow and 
Barton, it is found at the same d^th, consisting of 
peat with remains of trees lying upon similar blue 
day. The deposit above the peat stratum is a 
marine day, along many parts of the coast 20 feet 
de^, — at Saltfleet about 39 feet deep. Since this 
line of marsh was formed the ocean has reversed its 
action, and a considerable reach of land has be^i 
eaten away, — ^this encroachment having laid bare the 
submarine forest. 

But in the Isle of Aiholme (or that part of 
Lincolnshire west of the river Tr^it,) and in the 
remainder of the flat named Hatfield Chase (in 
Yorkshire and Notts.,) is to be seen the most 
striking resemblance to the Great LeveL The buried 
remaias of that district are commonly referred to for 
illustration by Een Historians, although few have 
actually examined them up<m the spot ; and tiiere- 
fore a few particulars wiH not be misplaced here. 
The same tidal action that d^osited our alluvial 
clay highest next the sea, has been at work there,— 
the land naturally formed by the Trent fkx)dings 
becoming lower as it leaves the river. Near that 
stream, at Althbrpe, &&, the blue clayey warp is 
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several feet in depth, and underneath it are found 
the remains of trees lying upon peat moor. Below 
the moor is a soft "pipy" clay, f.e.,. containing 
pipes of red rusty matter, probably the decaying 
roots, &c., of marsh plants. Two or three miles 
west of this point (before the works for artificial 
warping were commenced) the uppermost stratum 
or natural warp was about 18 inches deep, with 
moor beneath it, containing oak, fir, and yew trees ; 
whilst further inland the peat is at the surface. 
This peat extends westward into Yorkshire, deepen- 
ing into that tract of moss known as Thome Waste, 
— 10, 12, or even 18 feet in depth. The whole 
structure, therefore, resembling our own Fens where 
the thin seam of peat, covered by marine deposit on 
the east, spreads upon the surface and attains a 
great thickness in the west. 

A similar conformation is observable on the east 
side of the river, — ^both the surface warp and soft 
blue clay beneath, having been deposited by the 
wandering waters in ages long past. A bed of peat 
sometimes divides the warp from the clay ; and the 
latter rests upon a forest embedded in peat, and 
which grew upon sand of the New Bed Sandstone 
at a level beneath that of low-water in the Trent. 

A celebrated geologist having been applied to re- 
specting the theory which supposes the Fen peat to 
have been formed in consequence of a depression of 
the land, he replied, that regarding the question of 
subsidence he could offer abundant speculations but 
no good facts ''and without details opinions are 
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good for nothiDg." He also thought that it would 
require a careful examination of the subterranean 
forest on the Lincolnshire coast in order to pronounce 
upon the fact and date of subsidence. Now the 
above information has been collated with a view of 
forwarding the solution of that question ;* and it is 
much wished that numerous observers would com* 
municate the necessary facts belonging to their own 
localities. If our fen readers would take the trouble 
to enquire what is the nature, thickness, &c., of the 
various strata found in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, and would communicate the results to the 
writer of this work, their assistance would be 
valuable, and lead towards the settlement of an 
interesting enquiry, — to be more fully introduced 
in the succeeding chapter. Such joint evidence 
might go far to substantiate a sounder hypothesis 



* Incomplete as maj be the above statements, thej are the 
inferences and results obtained from a great diversity of facts, 
the collection of which has involved many miles of travel, 
nnmberless enquiries by letter and personal intercourse, and a 
personal inspection of most of the details. Some readers may 
perhaps impugn the accuracy of our inferences, as, for instance, 
that the subterranean peat is identical with the general peat 
of the Fens. We are not aware that the subterranean moor 
of Marshland has ever been traced in a continuous line from 
any point where it is 2 or 3 feet from the surface until it 
made its appearance on the surface, but we know that it is 
found nearer to the top as the black land is approached ; and 
the identity of the "moor-floor" with the subterranean bed 
shown in the Eau Brink Cut, and of this with the fen surface 
peat we establish from the opinion of local observers, from the 
similarity of the substances themselves, and from the agree- 
ment of the levels. 
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concerning the physical history of our Fen strata 
than has ever yet been built upon the records and 
reasonings of Dugdale and De La Fryme, and the 
researches of geologists in foreign deltas totally 
unconnected with this Level. 

It cannot be expected that a special survey will 
ever be made, boring 20 or 50 feet deep at every 
mile across several districts of the Fens, — such an 
undertaking would, indeed, reveal many secrets of 
alluvial anatomy; but sufficient means of search 
exist, and enough is already known, — ^the obstacle 
to be demolished being merely that which keeps the 
scattered and divided facts asunder. Let every 
possessor of a detaQ know that it is wanted: — 
aggregate the myriad items, and the whole labour is 
accomplished ! If every intelligent individual that 
has sunk a well, excavated a drain, or dug a deep 
foundation, could be induced to teU what beds he 
penetrated, the effect would be the addition of a 
very important group of facts to our present store 
of geological knowledge. For we shall hereafter 
endeavour to show that not only would a vain 
curiosity be in part satisfied by a deeper insight 
into the Fen alluvials, but Science and History 
would also derive data for the solution of larger 
problems. 
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HYPOTHESES CONCERNING THE PEN ALLUTIALS — THE GREAT 
LEVEL AS A 70REST — ROMAN REMAINS — SUBSIDENCE. 

The phenomena of tidal deposition, abrasion of 
coasts, growth of peat-bogs, &c., are important objects 
of study, as these enable the geologist by analogy 
to pronounce upon various points respecting the 
history of the great stratified formations which 
compose the outer crust of the globe. The series 
of fen^uvials are particularly useful for this purpose, 
because they can be traced in a certain order, over- 
laying each other like leaves in a book, until they 
finally repose upon the beds of drift, — ^thus assisting 
in the enquiry concerning the relative date of that 
vast catastrophe which sculptured the great features 
of our hemisphere. But their peculiar interest and 
value arises firom the circumstance of their estab- 
lishing a h'TiTr connecting geology with chronology. 
Eoman remains not only occur above the uppermost 
stratum, but occupy a place in the series j these 
historical monuments constituting the first terms in 
a scale of years, by means of which the comparative 
antiquity of the drift beds may be estimated. 
Without entering, however, upon an approximative 
computation of this kind, we may proceed to indicate 
the probable age of some of the deposits ; especially 
as difl'erent authors have advanced such opposite 
or conflicting hypotheses respecting their formation. 
The subterranean timber is the chief pei-plexity ; and 
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as the origin of the other beds was touched upon 
in the preceding " Outline," our remarks may here 
be confined to the peat, and its embedded remains. 
Some writers suppose the wood to have been drifted 
or washed into its present situation; but the 
majority agree that it vegetated on the site where 
we now discover it, though they differ strangely in 
attempting to account for its growth, overthrow, 
and transformation into peat. "The forest was 
destroyed by the Eomans," is affirmed by some. 
"Nay," exclaims another, "it was upset by an 
earthquake." " The trees decayed," says one, " in 
consequence of the Eoman embankments hindering 
the outward passage of the land waters." "An 
error," writes another, "for these trees could not 
have flourished on such low ground until the Eomans 
reclaimed it £rom the ocean, — ^the woods perished 
before the axes of exterminatiDg Normans." To 
examine each of these and other theories would be a 
task too prolonged for us or for our readers ; a few 
statements and inferences will perhaps be sufficient 
to guide conjecturers to the true solution of this 
natural problem. 

It has been stated that the blue alluvial clay, on 
which the forest undoubtedly grew, was in all 
probability accumulated in an estuary or bay liable 
to inundations of both salt and fresh water; but 
how this water-made level was converted fix)m a 
drowned marsh into a broad tract of wood com- 
prising trees of immense bulk and altitude, many of 
them being oaks, &c., whose natural habitats are 
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not waters and swamps, is a paradox not to be 
explained by an appeal to " Koman engineering, 
" natmsil sea-barriers," or *' secluded valleys 
guarded from the sea altbougb at a lower leyel*-«^ 
jmt aa the coontry of the Caspian is lower than the 
main. Oak, fbr, alder, and other trees lie prostrate 
beneatk the coating of turf, with their roots firmly 
fixed in the soil bebw in the attitude of growth. 
The suz&oe upon which they were planted is at a 
lereL oonsideittbiy below that of the sea ; for if the 
beds now ooveris^ the blue day were to be removed 
the tides would dduge the whole plain with from 
18 to 80 feet of water. How then was the dryness 
of this land maintained? It was not by the assist* 
anoe of the embankments otmunonly designated 
Eoman banks, because many feet of alluvium, older 
than those banks^ overspreads a portion of the very 
peat which originated in the wreck of that forest. 
The spvagy peat had evidently been framed over 
the Cambridgeshire fens by the decadence of foliage 
and destruction of the woodlands before the Eoman 
loads wexe pirojeeted across them ; for these cause- 
ways of stone are laid upon meoor, in some places 
haviag sunk down ii^ the rotten earth. It is 
impossible that any adequate natural searbarrier 
could have been in existence ; or if it be supposed 
that downs or denes of sand had been raised 
along the shore, it is impossible that the great 
rivers could have been artificially conducted over 
a. broad country, elevated 20 to 35 feet above 
it ; and the supposition of such a tract having been 
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drained by pumps or wlieeh at so early a period of 
British history, and not only perfectly and deeply 
drained, but during an interval of time sufficient for 
the springing up of colossal oaks and firs of an age 
and dimension entirely imexampled in England at 
the present day, — such an embanking and draining 
(indispensable at so depressed a level of the land,) is 
too preposterous to be accepted as an explanation. 
The difficulty is incapable of simplification, unless 
we suppose an altered elevation of either land or sea. 
The conclusion towards which every circumstance 
points is this, that after the blue clay had been 
deposited, and after it had been guttered by silty 
creeks and wandering rivers, an upheaval of the 
whole country took place, and then — a long term of 
years having been occupied by the growth of the 
woods — occurred a general subsidence of the land to 
its present level, the overflowing floods throwing down 
the timber and changing the level into a boggy waste. 
This we believe to be the inevitable inference from 
a comparison of the facts of the case, — ^the relative 
levels of the peat and the sea, the peat stratum as 
viewed in relation to the other deposits, &c. It 
may be as well to notice here an instance in which 
the various circumstances appear in a connected and 
striking position. In excavating the Eau Brink 
Gut, near Lynn, the Eoman bank was cut through, 
when it was found to stand upon a bed of day, over 
which 4 or 6 feet of deposits have accumulated. 
The clay was 8 feet in thickness, resting upon a 
stratum of peat, which (though containing oak, 
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alder, beech, fir, and hazel famnchea, stemt, and 
roots, evidently on the site of thenr growth,) was 
only aboat Si fieet above low-wator mark. Any 
one who diooses to stroll finr a oonple of miles along 
the sea-bank on the eastern side of the harbour 
below Lynn, may witness (at low water,) wide 
platforms of this subtenanesn and snbmarine forest 
beetling above the waters like a range of black- 
crested difh, the soil having been partially washed 
away from above and nnder them. 

Entombed in the fen peat, yet preserved by its 
antiseptic qualities, have been found the bones of a 
fenner population — the remains, not of men, but of 
wild animah of the woods, such as the wild-boar 
and deer. In the Wisbedi Museum, among numer- 
ous vestiges of animals taken from within and 
beneath the moor, are the ftmsil skull and bones of 
a beaver, fioimd in the vegetable deposit, together 
with the stakes and twigs ooigectured to have been 
used by it. Horns of the aurock, red deer, and 
stag; jaws and tusks of the boar, &c., are frequently 
met with. Thus this Gfareat Levdi, which was a 
peaty morass in the Soman era, (as testified by 
aeotions through the Eoman roads,) and had then 
been so for a long period (as diown by the thick 
depositaon of day upon the moor before the Bomam 
bank was eoected,) was once a huge wilderness 
trhere the wild boar devoured roots and mast in the 
recesses of thick woods, liie stag herded on the 
grassy ^ades, and the beaver oolonized upon the 
shady margm of streams and pools. And prior to 
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this forest epoch the whole district, as we have 
before said, must have been a marsh, intersected 
with rivers and creeks, as is indicated by the silt 
veins (with abundance of cockle-shells,) discovered 
in the blue clay beneath the moor ; and this again 
originated by the warping up of a great bay, the 
wide expanse of whose waters was broken only by 
the wood-crowned islands forming the present *' high 
lands" in the fens. All this and still more has 
occurred since the Great Northern Drift; so that 
taking the age of the Boman bank (at least 1450 
years,) as the iirst integer in the scale of time, and 
allowing a sufficient period for the deposition of the 
upper day, beyond that for the slow decay of 
vegetation into peat, still earlier for the maturing of 
trees of several centuries' bulk, anterior to that for 
the accumulation of the underlying day, and at a 
still remoter date for the growth and subversion of 
another primeval forest, what a vast cycle of ages, 
we find, must have elapsed since that. Drift took 
place. 

Whenever the subsidence of which we have been 
speaking may have occurred, it was certainly before 
the construction of what are called the '* Boman 
banks;" for these andent defences follow pretty 
.dosdy the course of the present coast, running 
inland at. various points in order to avoid crossing 
the river estuaries, — thus showing that the great 
streams discharged then in much the same way as at 
present, and that the land maintained the same 
relative level with the Wash, The depression, too, 
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nnuit have happened previous to the Boman era, 
not only because the sections through the Eoman 
roads show this to have been the case, but also 
because numerous undoubted Boman relics afford 
evidence of this country being at that time of much 
the same shape and figure as now ; and the sinking 
oi the land for a few feet would effect a prodigious 
change in the configuration of these flat shores. 
And there ib nothing improbable or h3rperboHcal in 
the supposition of a general subsidence; for examples 
of a similar action are now actually at work in 
several parts of the world. Those who object to 
the idea of sinking land, and who maintain, therefore, 
that the forest flourished on an eynhanked country, 
may here, perhaps, step in and affirm the possibility 
of there having been a line of bank built by the 
Bomans on the same site or else more seaward 
than the present "Boman" one, — the alluvium 
which has since accumulated upon the moor being 
thus more modem than that boundary, or perhaps 
formed in consequence of its destruction. Of 
course this hypothesis denies the antiquity of our 
old Boman bank; let us, therefore, enquire what 
are the evidences of its being the workmanship of 
the people to whom tradition has immemoriaJly 
ascribed it. It was certainly constructed (if not by 
them,) either before or a very little after their time. 
It was in existence before the Norman Conquest; 
the Saxon charters making mention of various locali- 
ties which must have been under the waves unless 
the country were already guarded from the sea : and 
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the alluTiiim just mentioned nuist have been already 
ktmed, as these places are foimded npon it. It 
may have been the result of Saxon or ev^i DaniBk 
industiy. It may also be attribated to the labour of 
the Britons ; for could not Druids who raised Stone* 
henge have cast up an embankment strong enough 
to defy the bLow waves of the Wash P But this bank 
is uncoimected wil^ idolatry and superstition ; and 
the British monuments of industrial improvements 
are of too humble a dbsracter to daim this great 
work as a eompanion. If, however, we regard this 
bank as a military defence, we must acknowledge 
that the tribes who constructed the "Devil's Dyke'' 
and oth^ fortifications or boundaries on the hilly 
ground, mi^t likewise have erected this upon the 
V. shore. At any rate, whoever was the builder, the 
high antiquity of the bank is jufldently established. 
The probability is, that it is a relic of Boman ^ter- 
prise and akill; for those active invaders intersected 
the kingdom with highways, planted innumerable 
military stations, il^ed forests, fortified morasses, 
cut canals, established potteries, tilled the soil, — and 
thisembttukment is intimately connected with several 
undoubted Boman roads and stations. It traverses 
nearly all the east coast of Lincc^shire, — ^passing 
by Burgh, where ancient works yet remain to testify 
of BiCMuan industry and warfare ; by Wainfleet, which 
is considered a Boman sea-port ; by Boston, where 
existed Boman fortifications; by a large Boman 
encampm^t near the ''Old Saracen's Head" Inn; 
by Wisbech, where several Boman remains have 
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been disooyeied. Lmooln was one of the principal 
Eoman stations in Britain ; and there are numerous 
Boman forts all round the Fens upon the borders 
of the high land, — as at Homcastle, Tattershall, 
BilHngborough, Bourn, Oastor and Horsey near 
Peterborough, &c. None, however, appear to have 
been found within the ¥ens, from which it is inferred 
that this boggy wilderness was fenced in as being 
the refuge of unoonquered Britons, the bank having 
been a rampart of defenoe instead of a dyke for 
redaiming drowned land. Boman remains abound 
in the neighbourhood of the bank. Boman urns 
and swords have been dug out of it. But the 
strongest ciroumstance of all is that whilst these 
relics are discovered on the land side of the embank* 
ment, none occur upon the sea side ; almost a prooC 
that it was in existence at the time of the Imperial 
government of Britain. Among the Boman antiqui- 
ties found are coins and foundations at Gredney and 
Sutton St. Edmund's, urns and coins near Whaplode 
Drove and Meet, vessels and urns near Moulton, 
and Boman cisterns and coins at Spalding. Besides, 
Boman weapons, utensils, urns, coins, and mill- 
stones, (for grinding grain by hand,) have been 
discovered at 'March and many other places in the 
Fens ; and lately a Boman skeleton has been dis- 
interred at Earith, — ^it was found with a lachrymatoiy 
(or vial for preserving tears,) under its head, and is 
now in the Wisbech Museum. Three pecks of 
copper coins, piled down edgeways, most of them 
of the Emperor Galienus, were found at Fleet not 
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many years ago. A Boman sword was dog oat of 
the old bank, not far from Fleet mill ; and a glazed 
vase, coigectured to be Eoman, was found some 
little, time ago in the bank at the Four Qouts, six 
feet deep in the centre of the bank. 

All the large district sea-ward of the embankment 
being newer than that work, those of its inhabitants 
who have not travelled beyond the precincts of the 
lowlands have nev^ seen land whidi formed a portion 
of the Earth's superfides when Adam tilled the s(h1, 
nor behdd a rock over which the waves of the deluge 
rose; and Ceesar's adventurous legions must have 
conquered our island long before the ground they 
cultivate was in being. Th^ cannot look up(m 
their soil — ^unformed by the hand of num — as most 
ancient ; but for a rdic of remotest antiquity must 
refer to an artificial ^nbankment, reared by spade- 
men and earth-caniers. 

The Car Dyke, skirting the high lands west of 
the Fens, from Peterborough to Lincoln, is a fine 
specimen of Soman oigineering. It bounded the 
Level on the west as the bank did on the east, and 
appears to have been used for navigation ; part of it 
being still employed as a dram and canaL 

Thoe are several Boman roads running both near 
to and across the Fens. The chief one within the 
district is that stretching over the Bedford Level, 
between Denver, in Norfolk, and Peterborough, 24 
miles in length, about 40 to 60 feet broad and li to 
^ feet thicL It consists of a thickness of fine gravel, 
now become very hard; and in some places it is 
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-eomposed of a layer of oak trees immediately upon 
the moor» (whidL is much oomprosaed by the 
weight,) aboTe them a paving of Narthampton- 
shire flag-stone, and upon tiiat alternate coatings of 
gtaveL and di^, which have now beeome cemented 
into a hard mass. In canying the railway over the 
boggy land near Whittleaejr Meie a simikar method 
we believe was pormed; broshwood and trees 
bdng first laid upon the soft spongy soil, and tiien 
the harder Inaterial upon them. Two hundred years 
ago (according to Sir William Dogdale,) this great 
causeway was oovered in some places with three feet 
of moor; but it is now generally about two feet 
hi^er than the fen land, with a few inches of moor 
upon it in some parts, owing, doubtless, to the sub- 
siding of the sur&oe through drainage and coltivation. 
Only a few rdics of the andent Britcms faaT/5 been 
exhumed in the Fens. Sevend canoes have been 
found; and also ^' celts," supposed to be Briti^ 
axes or hammers. Specimens of their pottery are 
oecasionally met witii, and likewise fragments of 
thebr rude weapons. Some years ago, a canoe was 
discovered in Deeping Fen, 46 feet in kngth, from 
three to five feet eight inches in breadth, and 
hollowed out of a single log. — ^Numerous barrows, 
or tumuli, ooeur upon the ootskirts of the Great 
Level. There are no less than six of these mounds 
near Wisbedi; several in Gedney and Meet, and in 
ahooet eyery parish abutting upon the coast towards 
Skegness and Wainfieet. As both Britons, Eomans, 
Saxons, and Danes, however, occasionally reared 
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such heaps for boundary marks, sepulchial monu- 
ments, or other objects, it is difficult to assign them 
to any particular one of these nations. 

In the Isle of Axholme and adjoining lands both 
east of the' Trent and in Yorkshire, the aUuvial 
deposits (as before obsenred) exhibit a somewhat 
similar order of succession to those of our own 
Fens; and it may be therefore inferred that the 
same causes produced both, — ^viz., an eLevation of 
the land and subsequent depression, or else cor- 
responding alterations in the level of the ocean. 
The peat oonoeals a forest which is founded upon 
sand of the New Bed Sandstone formation ; and as 
this former sur&ce is in some places many feet lower 
than the sea, there seems to be no rational way of 
accounting for the growth of these trees, exxsept by 
means of the changes just mentioned. But anti- 
quaries can often afford to overlook ample difficulties, 
and build subtle speculations on coincidences. Thus 
De La Fiyme, in 1700, says that ''round about by 
the skirts of the Lincolnshire Wolds unto Gains- 
borough, &c., are found infinite millions of the roots 
and bodies of trees of all bignesses ;" and as the 
trees have been mostly burned down or felled, and 
Boman remains have been there found, he concludes 
that the devastation of these forests was the work of 
that people. But why may not the Aborigines have 
set fire to the woods during a gale (the trunks lying 
principally in certain directions just as in our own 
fens,) and have chopped down much of the timber ; 
the canoes and other British antiquities discovered 
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there oonfirming sacH a supposition? It is quite 
possible, however, that both the Boman and other 
remains may hare sunk into the bogs long after the 
trees were destroyed. In the same manner, the 
Boman and British antiquities of the Great Level 
do not reveal the authors of those early ** dealings ;" 
the low leod of the forest, however, teOs us much. 
ArdiflBology must not confute geol(^; and frag* 
mentary evidences audi as porcekun, coins, armour, 
boats, &e., oinnot demonatiate the ooonnenoe of a 
physical impossibility. 

Having now given a brief description of the 
stnioture.ctf the country, — having tieated with scmqb 
degree oi duhiess and prolixity of the birth and 
parentage of the Fens, we will at once proceed with 
an account of their education and early training. 
I)rBinage will form our absorbing t(^c,----the earliest 
recorded particulars respecting which will now daim 
ihe attention of the reader. 
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OUTLINE THE FIFTH. 

THE GREAT LEVEL DURING TH:E TIME OF THE SAXONS — 

fRUITFTJLNESS OP THE PEN ISLANDS — IMPROVEMENTS 

EPPEOTED BT THE MONKS. 

Ajs the visitor gladly ascends from the cheerless 
mine into the upper sunlit air, so wiQ onr readers 
joyfully emerge from the dimness and uncertainty of 
these Fen " diggings" to the surface region bright- 
ened by the light of written records, — a light feeble 
and hazy, indeed, at first, glimmmng on reedy 
grounds and wateiy plashes, but growing in lustre 
with the progress of years, until flocks and gathering 
herds are shown by the illumination, whUe steam- 
chimneys and revolving sails cast their shadows on 
the diying Adds, and cereal harvests giLd the sable 
plain. 

The early ages are to a great e^ent wrapt in 
ooi^ecture, so that we may say with the historians 
''a doud hangs over this part;" but as we come 
down to modem times we shall find that Fen history 
is quite as decisive and complete as any other 
collection of documentary detail. We must, how- 
ever, warn our readers in the outset that we do not 
profess to name the dates at which such and such 
properties changed hands, or to note the erection of 
such and such a mansion, or picture the rise and 
advancement of the various towns with their guilds, 
corporations, and charities, or dilate on the glory of 
those titled names which now bear arms upon their 
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chariot doors as their ancestry bore arms on their 
mailed war-steeds. Neith^ shall we discourse of 
the ecclesiastical beauties and rarities of the district ; 
we shall omit all reference to groins and Mezes, 
plinths and architraves, transoms, quatrefoils, and 
fillets; shall Hkewise eschew all passant griffins, 
empaled ermines, sanguine chiefs, chevrons argent 
between quarterly lozenges, ''a horse's head gorged," 
or "a man's head, bearded, proper;" and shall 
endeavour to avoid all sinister bends, engrailed bars, 
wavy fesses, and other heraldic marvels. Our 
notices will be of a rural character, containing only 
such statements as will help to exhibit the advances 
of agrieoltural industry in the improvement of the 
soil and the amelioration of the dimate. 

It is unnecessary to spedfy the various guesses 
that have been v^tured as to the condition of this 
Level before the Boman invasion, when it formed 
part of the extensive country of the Coritani. We 
can &ncy it, however, — ^firom what has been adduced 
in the preceding chapter — ^to have been a succession 
of wood and water, our sldn-dad and woad-stained 
forefathers feeding herds. of oxen on the higher 
grounds, chopping thick trees into heavy canoes, 
and paddling with them over the shallow pools, — 
without the intention of either fishing or fowling, as 
they lived upon flesh and milk. 

During the five hundred years which elapsed 
between the amval of the Bomans and that of the 
Saxons, these Fens are not specifically mentioned in 
any annals that have been preserved to us ; and it is 
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not imtn 200 years after the landing of the Saxons 
that we find a recorded indication of thw state. 
About the middte of the sixth centnxy of the 
Ghiistian era, that ** stem, indomitable, rock-made 
race of men" had sabdned the whole of England, 
diTiding it into eight kingdoms, whereof East 
Anglia and Merda were those in which the Fens 
were induded. The former comprised the provinces 
of Norfolk and Suffolk with most part of Cambridge- 
einire, its diief towns being Norwich, Thetford, Ely, 
and Cambridge. The latter extended from the 
Humber to the Thames, and from the Seyem to 
East Anglia and the German Ocean. In the seventh 
oentmy numasticism spread rapidly in Enghmd, 
and the desolate islands of the Fen district were 
chosen, appropriated, and inhabited by the rdigious 
votaries. We are told that these abodes were 
selected by those "who, out of great piety, betook 
themselves wholly to the service of God, and strict 
abstinence," not only as being places of soHtude, 
bttt also for the "convemency of fish, that being the 
chief part of their food, after the rale of St. Benedict" 
The first monastery ereeted in the Fens appears to 
have been at Peterborough; and it is in the Charta 
given to the abbey of Peteibarough by Wolphere, 
King of Merda, in 664, that we find the first 
mention of the Fens. His Miyesty granted the 
abbot and monks many lands, waters, fishings, fens, 
and meres, pointing out the bounds of his gift, 
which, by the outlandish designations, sndi as 
Cuggeohc, Baggewilc, Faocalade, &c., seems to hanre 
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included most of what is now called the North and 
Middle Levels. Bobert of Swafifham represents this 
fen as " of no small benefit to the bordering people ; 
for they haye wood and other fud for fire, and hay 
for fodder; as also reed for thatching of their 
houses! with many other necessaries. There are 
likewise divers rivers, waters, and great meres for 
fishing, th« country abouBding in such things."- 
At Ely, Crowland, Thorny, Spalding, Bardney, 
&c., religious houses were founded, and very soon 
after the Norman Conquest there were almost innu- 
merable chapels, chantries, priories, and nunneries 
springing up on all sides, insomuch that William of 
Malmesbury, (A.D. 1135,) speaking of this county, 
says, " It is fiill of monasteries, and large bodies of 
monks are settled on the islands of these waters.'^ 
The descriptions given by the Saxon Chroniclers are 
so graphic that we cannot do better than transcribe 
them as testimony of the ancient aspect and con- 
dition of the Fens. The author of the " life of St. 
Guthlac" describes the Great Level as " A hideous 
fen of a huge bigness, which beginning at the banks 
of the river Grant, extends itself from south to 
north in a very long tract even to the sea ; ofttimes 
clouded with moist and dark vapours, having within 
it divers islands and woods, as also crooked and 
winding rivers." Dugdale treats us with the fol- 
lowing marvellous portrayal of the fens about 
Crowland, and some of their outlandish inhabitants ; 
the latter part of the description will remind the 
reader of some scenes in that interesting novele^-^ 

£ 
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the •' Camp of Refuge :"— " When, therefore, that 
man of blessed memory, Gxithlach, had fonnd out the 
desart places of this vast wilderness, and by God's 
assistance, had passed through them, he enqmred of 
the borderers what they Icnew thereof, who related 
seYeral things of its dreadfohiess and soHtude, there 
stood up one amongst them, called Tatwine, who 
affirmed thai^ he knew a c^ain ishmd, in the more 
remote and secret parts thereof, which many had 
attempted to inhabit, but could not for the strange 
and uncouth monsters and seyeral terrors wherewith 
they are aifrighted. Whereupon S. Ghithlac earnestly 
entreated that he would show him that place. Tat- 
wine, therefore, yielding to the request of this holy 
man, taking a fisher's boat (Christ being Ms guide 
through the intricacies of this darksome fen) passed 
thereunto, it being called Cruland, and situate in the 
midst of the lake, but, in respect of its desartness, 
formerly known to very few; for no countryman, 
before that devout servant of Christ, S. Guthlac, 
could endure to dwell in it, by reason that such 
apparitions of devils were so frequently seen there. 
Not long after, S. Guthlake being awake in the night 
time, betwixt his hours of prayer, as he was accus- 
tomed, of a sudd^i he discerned all his ceU to be 
fiiU of black troops of unclean spirits, which crept 
in under the door,«3s also at chinks and holes, and, 
coming in both out of the sky and from the earth, 
filled the air, as it were, with dark clouds. In their 
looks they were cruel, and of form terrible, having 
great heads, long necks, lean faces, pale countenances, 
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iB4bT0ured beards, rough ears, wiinlded foreheads, 
fierce eyes, stinkiiig mouths, teeth like horses, 
spitting fire out of their throats, crooked jaws, 
broad lips, loud voices, burnt hair, great cheeks, 
high breasts, rugged thighs, bunched knees, bended 
legs, swollen ancles, preposterous feet, open mouths, 
and hoarse cries; who with such mighty riuieks 
were heard to roar, that they Med almost the whole 
distance from heaven with their bellowing noises; 
and by and by rushing into the house,, first bound 
the holy man, then drew him out of his odl, and 
cast him over head and ears into the dirty fen ; and 
having so done, carried him through the most rough 
and troublesome parts thereof, drawing him amongst 
brambles and briers for the tearing of his hmbs." 
Another legend teUs us that ** St. Guthlac was once 
huiried away from his cell by demons and carried 
by violence to the very gates of hell, into which 
they threatened to cast him, for invading thdr own 
island of Crowland." Traditions and myths of 
marvels and miracles respecting the " holy" men of 
ancient days have been handed down from father to 
son in most countries, gathering additional wonders 
with each transmission: and in this instance, 
the agues, cramps and fevers of a solitary swamp 
have appeared in bodily shape before the eyes of 
superstition and romance, and have had their 
hideous likenesses depicted as above« Though 
encompassed by lakes and reedy swamps, it appears 
that the high lands were cultivated and fruitful; 
foor the w^A in holy orders of those days not only 
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obtained for themselves fat livings, mnniiicent 
bequests, " golden drinking-homs," &c., but (unlike 
many of their modem representatives,) " ministered 
with their own hands to their necessities,'* and it is 
to them that the Fens owe all the earlier improve- 
ments in drainage and tillage. Eegarding these 
favoured spots we are told that they had "a rich 
soil, and famous for pasturage." " In the country of 
the Gyrvii (says the Eegister of Peterborough,) there 
is a famous monastery called Medeshamstede (now 
Peterborough) : the Gyrvii being those which inhabit 
near the fens, because Gyr in English is the same 
as profunda palus (a deep fen) in the Latin. Por 
by the inundation and overflowing of the rivers, the 
water, standii^ upon the level ground, maketh a 
deep lake, and so rendereth it uninhabitable except 
in some high places which Grod of purpose raised (as 
may be thought) to be habitations for his servants 
who chose to dwell there. For in such places within 
the Fen do the monks of Bamsey, Thomey, Crowland, 
and many other reside, to which there is no access 
but by navigable vessels, except unto Ramsey by a 
causey raised with much labour on the one side 
thereof. Within the same precmcts also is Ely 
placed, being an island seven miles in length and 
as much in breadth, containing in itself xxii towns, 
compassed on every side with fens and waters, and 
whereunto there are only three causeys." The 
Register of Ramsey Abbey says, "Forasmuch, there- 
fore, as this place situate in the eastern comer of 
Huntendonshire where the chanel of the river Ouse 
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l^siraineth the bounds of the fens is, for its bigness, 
the fairest of the fenny islands, and which many 
have endeavonred to extol, so that it needeth not 
our commendation; ncTertheless, we will not wholly 
leave it untouched. On the west side (for on eSl 
other there is no access to it by reason of the Fens,) 
it is severed from the firm land with certain deep 
and boggy quagmires, in breadtn about two bow- 
shot ; insomuch as in times past the access unto it 
was by navigable vessels, brought thither through a 
slow stream with gentle winds ; but now by much 
labour and no small cost there is with wood, stones, 
and gravel, a firm causey made, so that people may 
come to it on foot. In length this island doth 
extend almost unto two miles, but in breadth not 
so much ; being environed with alders, jeeds, green 
canes, and bulrushes, which do beautify it exceed- 
ingly ; and before it came to be inhabited was full 
of all sorts of trees, (especially wOd ashes,) the 
length and bigness whereof may be seen by the 
beams and rafters on the roof of the church. But 
now through tract of time the woods for the most 
part gone, the fertility of the turf is such as that the 
land converted to tillage beareth com plentifully; 
nor is it less profitable otherwise, being full of fair 
gardens, fat pastures, shady groves, and rich 
meadows, which in the spring time make a most 
beautiful shew. Moreover, on the borders of it 
there are several meres full of Eels, as also spacious 
fens and pools abounding with divers sorts of fish 
and waterfowl; whereof one, called Ramsey Mere 
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from the name of the isle, much excelleth the other 
adjacent waters in beauty and profit; which lying 
on the most large and woody side of it, and plea- 
santly beating upon that sandy shore thereof called 
Mereham, makeih a delightful object to the behold- 
ers; in the deep and great gulfs of which mere 
there are frequently taken, by several sorts of nets 
as also with baited hooks and other fishing instru- 
ments, pikes of an extraordinary bigness, called 
hakedes by the country people. And though both 
fishers and fowlers cease neither day nor night to 
haunt it, yet is there always of fish and fowl no little 
store." 

Among the improvements we read that the limits 
of the Isle of Ely were first set forth by Birthnod, 
abbot of Ely, who, " calling together the inhabitants 
on every part thereof, assigned them their several 
portions of land; and for a perpetual evidence of 
the possessions belonging to the church of Ely, he 
caused that large and deep ditch to be cut through 
the main body of the fen which was then called 
Abbot's Delfe, to the end it might remain as a 
boundary in that deep mud and water." And 
ghortly after the year 900, in the reigns of Edward 
and Edgar, Egelric, abbot of Croyland, ploughed up 
a large proportion of the abbey lands for com. '^ In 
diy years," says Ingulphus, '* he tilled the Fens in 
four pjbioeSy at the four eomers of them ; and for 
three or four years had the increase of an hundredfold 
of what aeed soever he sowed. Amongst which 
that fen of Tedwarthar (now Dowsdale,) was the 
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most iruitM ; the monastery being so much enriched 
by these plentiful crops that the whole country 
thereabouts was supplied therewith, and a multitude 
of poor people resorting thither for that respect 
Crowland became a large town." Thus did Culti- 
vation shed her bounties upon one of the most 
desolate and swampy regions of the Level. 

Many stories have been handed down to us of 
King Canute ; perhaps the following from Camden 
will not detract from the dignity of that sage and 
heroic monarch. " He ordered the fen to be par- 
celled out among the several towns upon it by 
Turkill the Dane, who divided it in such a manner 
that each town had such a proportion of fen for its 
own use as each town had firm land abutting on the 
opposite fen. He ordained that no township should 
dig or mow without leave in the fen belonging to 
another, and that they should all have a common 
right of pasturage, i.e. horn under horn, in order to 
maintain peace and harmony among them." 

We have omitted all mention of the great King 
Al&ed, not because the wars and the government of 
the period exerted no influence upon the Gyrviicor 
Fen-dwellers, — doubtless they participated with'the 
rest of the nation in the public weal or adversity, — 
but because we are not attempting a political hi^ory. 
The information we furnish mainly bears upon 
agriculture ; and we believe that Fen history (when 
expanded into volumes instead of being liuuted to 
general statements in a narrative like the present,) 
comprises more facts descriptive of soil and c)iltiu*e. 
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and renders a ki^er aooouiit of ancient English 
Agriculture, than the annak of any other portion of 
the kingdom. 

In Smollett's History of England there is a portrait 
of William of Normandy, sumamed the Conqueror ; 
haughtiness and rigour dwell in his oountenance, and 
he grasps firmly a ponderous sword— this picture 
being a fit emblem or personification of his reign. 
They who wish for yivid ideas of the ravages com- 
mitted at that period by noble thieves, of the 
inveterate resistance made by patriot thanes, and of 
the swine-feeding and hunting of Saxon farmers in 
their forest homes, must read that scenic history (of 
Eichard the First's day) named Ivanhoe. A band 
of warriors made the Isle of Ely their stronghold, 
naming it ** The Camp of Eefiige ;" and what the 
mountain fastnesses of Snowdon were against King 
Edward, the meres and turf-bogs were to William ; 
and what Llewellyn was to his Cambrian valiants, 
Hereward was to his gallant men of arms. Warrior 
monks did here bid defiance to all troops of horse ; 
and so well was the Isle ddended all around by 
pool and quagmire, that the invader's bridges sunk 
beneath the footsteps of his adventurous soldiers, to 
the destruction of great numbers. A Norman 
knight, speaking of the supplies of this fortress 
which the king was then besieging, says, " For they 
matter not the siege, the husbandman not neglecting 
his plough nor the hunter his sports, neither doth 
the fowler cease from his employment. This isle is 
extraordinarily fruitfid in all sorts of grass, there 
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being no place in England that bath a more fertile 
turf. Moreover it is compassed about with huge 
waters and fens, as it were with a strong wall ; and 
aboundeth not only with domestic cattle, but with 
a multitude of wild beasts, viz., harts, does, ^oats, 
and hares, both in the woods and near the fens : 
as also ermines, pole-cats, weasels, and the like 
yermin, which are taken with traps and other engines 
in the winter-time. And of fish and fowl which 
there breed, what shall I say ? At the flood-gates 
upon the skirts of those waters, what a vast company 
of eels do they take in nets ! as also mighty pikes 
and pickerells, perch, roach, and sometimes greater 
and royal fishes. Of birds, likewise, there be 
innumerable: so also of geese, bitterns, sea fowl, 
water-crows, herons, and ducks, in abundance; 
especially in the winter season, or when they moult 
their feathers, whereof I have seen three hundred 
taken at one time."< — ^This description needs no 
comment; we have only to extend the particulars 
to the other fen islands, in order to obtain a lively 
representation of the nature of the whole level. 

Gold is often stronger than steel ; and accordingly 
the Isle of Ely was treacherously delivered into the 
hands of the king, — just as in the late struggle for 
Hungarian freedom, when armies failed to over- 
power, diplomacy seduced. Turbulence and blood- 
shed mark the annals of many succeeding reigns; 
and but few agricultural improvements were effected 
in the Fens. One or two circumstances, however, 
we must not omit. Eichard de Eulos, Chamberlain 
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to William the First, oommenoed a work of enclosure ; 
*'he was much addicted to good husbandry, viz., 
tillage and breeding of cattle, and took in a great 
part of the common fen adjacent to Deeping, and 
converted it into several, for meadows and pastures." 
He also enclosed all his lands eastward of that town, 
"excluding the river of Welland with a mighty 
bank, because every year almost all his meadows 
lying near unto that stream were overflowed with 
the continual inimdations thereof; for which reason 
this place, called Deeping, had first that name, id 
est, a deep meadow : and erecting upon that bank 
divers tenements and cottages did, in a short time, 
make it a large town, whereunto he assigned gardens 
and arable fields. And by thua banking the said 
river reduced those low grounds, which were before 
that time deep lakes and unpassable fens, into most 
fruitful fields and pastures, and the most humid and 
moorish parts thereof to a garden of pleasure." 

Henry of Huntingdon, an historian, who Hved in 
the .reign of Stephen, describes the Fen country as 
"Very pleasant and agreeable to the eye, watered 
by many rivers which run through it, diversified 
with many large and small lakes, and adorned with 
many woods and islands." And while this was a 
true representation of the general district, William 
of Malmesbury, writing at about the same time, 
discourses of particular spots in most glowing 
language. Thomey, near Ely, he says, " is repre- 
sented a very Paradise, for that in pleasure and 
delight it resembleth Heaven itself 5 the very marshea 
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abounding with trees whose length without knots 
do emulate tlie stars. The plain there is as level as 
the sea, whidi with the flourishing of the grass 
allureth the eye, and so smooth that there is nothing 
to hinder him that runs through it. Neither is 
there any waste place in it; for in some parts 
thereof there are apple trees, in other rines, which 
either spread upon the ground or are raised up 
with poles. A mutual strife there is betwixt nature 
and art; so that what the one produoeth not, the 
other sup{dies. What shall I say of the beautiful 
buildings which ^tis so wonderful to see the ground 
amidst those Fens to bear ?" 

The low lands of South Lincolnshire were 
aiforested by Henry the !First, and continued to be 
the King's hunting ground imtil 14 Heniy III.; 
and while consisting of "lands, waters, marshes, 
and turbaries," appear to have abounded with 
'* harts and hinds" and other animals of the chase. 

Various works were executed from time to time 
for earring off the flooding waters from seyeral 
districts of the Level; improvements in some 
localities having been effected on a considerable 
scale. Dugdale, in his ''History of Imbanking 
and Draining," mentions the following circumstance : 
— "Forasmuch," he says, "as it so amply mani- 
festeth how dismal a tract all those parts had long 
before been, and unto what an height of improvement 
they were at that time grown. In the year 1256, 
(40 Henry III.,) William, Bishop of Ely, and 
Hugh, abbot of Bamsey, came to an agreement upon 
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a controversy betwixt them touching the bounds of 
their Fens; whereof in these our times a wonder 
happened; for whereas as antiently, time out of 
mind, they were neither accessible for man or beast, 
affording only deep mud with sedge and reeds, and 
possest by birds, (yea, much more by devils, as 
appeareth in the life of St. Guthlac, who, finding it 
n place of horror and great solitude, began to inhabit 
there,) is now changed into delightful meadows and 
arable ground ; and what therefore doth not produce 
com or hay, doth abundantly bring forth sedge, 
turf, and other fuel, very useful to the borderers; 
which occasioned much dispute and contention 
betwixt them that were the most antient inhabitants 
in those parts, nay quarrels and fighting, touching 
the bounds of such fruitful lands." 
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OUTLINE THE SIXTH. 

• 

2ABXT CHANQKS IN THS C0UB8KS OT THE EIYSBS — AQU- 

CULTimAL CONDITION OJ THX TXNS PRIOE TO THE GSNSKAIi 

DBAINAOE IN THS 8BTENTESNTH CENTUBT. 

Haying now let eye-witnesses and ancient authors 
speak for themselves respecting the aspect of the 
oountiy previous to any of the greater works of 
drainage, we will next advert to the courses of the 
natural rivers and the early changes made in them. 
By no means, however, will we mystify and bewilder 
our readers with delectable extracts from the pre^ 
sentations to Commissioners of Sewers ; it can be of 
little interest to the general reader to know that a 
certain eau or sewer was " two feet in br^th and 
as much in depth," from "Schepenhee to Bollesgote," 
&c. Neither shaU we quote the multitudinous dis- 
asters consequent upon burstings of the sea-banks, 
— ^the enuitieration of the live stock drowned, crops 
devastated, kc,, with their items of value, — being 
nevertheless of exceeding usefiilness to exact his- 
torians. One circumstance may be hero cited, 
although it has little to do with our mere outlines 
of history, viz., that " salt cotes" and " salt pans" 
frequently appear in the Commission records, as 
being the property of such and such persons or 
parishes. They are mentioned in the reigns of the 
Edwards ; and it is probable that the Eomans also 

established salt-works^ occurring as their remains 

p 
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do at various points along the course of the Eoman 
bank. They are numerous at almost every part of 
the shore, from the vicinity of Lynn to Boston, 
Wainfleet, &«. Some are very extensive, as at Fleet 
mill and in the aeighbauxhood of Grosbertoo, &c. 
Mounds of earth cluster upon the flat ground ; and 
shallow pits may be traced, into which the tidal 
water was formerfy admitted, in order to be evapo- 
rated. Large keaps of cinders, ofbea containing 
charcoal, sunmmd the pan^ ; the process of manu- 
fecture probably resembled that of making bay-sah 
at the Resent day. 

Our readers are ah«ady aware that the surfiaoe of 
the Fens is lower than the sea at high water, and 
that thei^lonis the safety of the whole countiy, wit^ 
all its flocks, herds, crops> fruits, farmsteads aaid 
towns depends upon the abOity of the barrier banks 
to h<^d out the boisterous billows of old Nq[)tnne 
nnd ctirb the restless hill waters widun decent 
bounds. The drain-water of the low land escapes 
into the Wash only at low tide ; w^le the uplimd 
floods ride above the fens, crossing them between 
lofty b«mks. But before the drainage, the snurfece 
was upon a much higher level than now, (by reason 
of the excess of moisture in the spongy moor,) and 
though barrier banks for the ocean were fousd 
necessary, the u|dand streeons being unembanked 
did. not deluge the country so deeply as they would 
now, but whilst drowning it in the wetter months, 
retreailed again mto their proper ehanmels long enough 
to yield the inhabitants a supply of rough coarse 
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liay for fodder. And the surroundiiig hill districts, 
being tmendosed, discharged a much smaller amount 
of water by the Ten rivers than at present, — a cir» 
oumstance greatly in favour of the fen-men. The 
great arteries of the distiict now dischaige as follows, 
— the Ouse at Lynn, the N«ie at Wisbech, the 
Welland by Spalding, the Witham at Boston, these, 
with their collected tributaries, pouring into the 
Wash. But in former days the Witham, it is sup- 
posed by some, flowed to the sea at Wainfleet ; and 
it is certain that the Welland, Nene, and Ouse 
united with each other at several different points of 
the Fens by various winding channels, numerous 
records both on the page of history and the face of 
the country proving also that the grand natural 
out£all for these combined rivers was the Nene 
estuary. This &ct brings ua to consid^ the first 
work of magnitude which affected the general drain- 
age, — and this we shall introduce to the reader's 
notice with one 6r two general remarks^ 

All tidal rivers have a tendency to choke up 
their channels by dq)ositing bars of sediment upon 
their beds. And they d^end upon the seaward 
current of fresh water to scour away the obstructions 
which continually accumulate; the outfall being 
dear or impeded according as the volume and 
velodty of that current is greater or less. If the 
Wash rivers descended from the uplands at onoe 
into the estuaries, like " the arrowy Ehone,'* no silty 
deposits could check their discharge; but as it is, 
they have to traverse many miles of level country 
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between the high lands and the sea, — Closing nearly 
all the force and momentum they had acquired by 
their fall. Here, therefore, every drop of back-water 
becomes important : especially so in consequence of 
the shallowness of the bay into which the rivers 
flow, and the shifting sand-banks with which it is 
choked. And it may be easily perceived that several 
streams combined into one great outlet will be better 
able to beat back the tides and drive out the in- 
truding mud, than if sent to sea in feeble currents 
through a diversity of outfaUs. We cannot wonder, 
then, that when the great rivers wandered at will 
over every part of the Level, forming innumerable 
intersecting " eaus " and crooked " lodes," the sea- 
ward channels should have grown up with undis- 
turbed bars of silt ; but we may well be surprised 
that when great efforts were made by the inhabitants 
to overcome this inconvenience their labour was 
never directed to the guiding of branch streams into 
a single course. 

In early ages, the great natural outfall by Wisbech 
appears to have decayed: in what direction, then, 
did the people seek for a remedy ? Homoeopathists 
incidcate the danger of attempting to counteract 
Nature, and alRrm that symptoms are not simply 
indications of disease but are the means of cure. 
Now, had the fenmen acted upon this principle they 
would have restored the wet lands to a healthy state 
without substituting the chronic malady from which 
the country is now suffering, — ^they would not have 
entailed upon us the burden of a costly aii^ificial 
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dramage by divertiag the main arteries to an im- 
proper place of disdiarge. The waters had usually 
overspread the fens during the '' weeping months/' 
but the lessening outfall seems to have occasioned a 
more prolonged inundation^ visiting with disaster 
and destruction those numerous patches of ground 
whidi were partially dioined and cultivated. The 
evil, therefore, appeared to be an excess of water, 
and the readiest way to get rid of this surplus 
was to conduct it into another outfall. The main 
channel of the Great Ouse passed south of the high 
lands of Ely and^Littleport, and thence by Welney, 
Upwell, &c., to WiBbech. At Littlepc^ it ap- 
proached very near to the lattle Ouse or Brandon 
Biver, which emptied itself below Lynnt and 
accordingly a cut 2^ miles long (excavated at some 
time previous to the reign of Edward L,) opened a 
way of escape for the swollen waters of the principal 
Fen river. The mischief, however, did not consist 
in the ovorplus of water, but rather in its defidency : 
it was because the floods were allowed to expand 
over the country, instead of being forced to the 
general outfall, that the estuary bed became raised 
by deposit ; and from modem experiaioe we learn 
that all the drain water that could have been dis- 
charged in the winter would be barely sufficient to 
maintain an open passage to deep water in the Wash. 
As may be expected, the immediate effect of tumii\g 
the drainage to a lateral outlet instead of conveying 
it to the original central point of discharge was to 
utterly ruin the Nene outfall by removing the scour. 
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to break the embankments wbich had defended 
Marshland (lying between the fens and the sea,) 
from the fen waters, and destroy the houses and 
cropping of all the low land adjoining the new and 
^ widening channel at Lynn. The permanent results 
have been such as were sure to follow the dividing 
of the water, which naturally evacuated at one 
mouth, between two outfalls, viz., a succession of 
overflows with their terrible calamities, and the 
exhaustion of enormous sums of capital in the 
artificial works devised by engineers for the defence 
and desiccation of the Level. 

Li the reign of Heniy the Seventh, John Morton, 
Bishop of Ely, executed a work of some magnitude, 
and on a right principle as far as it went. The 
river Nene entering the fens at Peterborough divided 
into branches, the principal channel describing a 
semicircle between that city and Guyhim. The 
worthy ecclesiastic^ perceiving the injury done by 
this circuitous course, resolved to obtain a greater 
fall for the water by issuing it through a straight 
cut ; and therefore " to avoid the many and crooked 
passages in the river Nene between Peterborough 
and the sea (by the way drowning many thousands of 
acres,) out of the whole ground made a new riVer, 
now called Morton's LesOn, 40 feet wide and 4 feet 
or more deep, and a course of 12 miles long at 
least." Dugdale calls it " a woric certainly of singn- 
lar consequence, not only for the quicker ervacuati^n 
of the overildwings of the Nene, but foreon^nieney 
of earria^ ftom Peterborough to^Wisbech;^- -iWe 
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are told that Wisbech Fens were made good sheep- 
pastures in consequence, but no very general benefits 
seem to have arisen from a work which, however 
excellent in design, was inefficiently executed, — ^nor 
is it likely that a drain 4 feet deep should do much 
towards improving the general drainage of so many 
thousands of acres. 

The condition of the country at this period, as far 
as we can understand from comparing the scattered 
items of information, was extremely miserable. The 
sewers, being not only of paltry capacity but also 
neglected and weed-obstructed, did not pass ofp the 
downfall waters; banks were continually bursting, 
and the high-land floods rushing upon the defenceless 
inhabitants ; roads were impassable, crops attempted 
and destroyed, pastures scanty, cattle few, flocks 
unsafe; so that the wretched husbandman might 
often have uttered the complaint, — 






The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain. 
The pleaghman lost his sweat ; and the green com 
" Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a heard : 
" The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
" And crows are fattened with the mnrrain flock." 

The country between Wisbech and Lynn suffered 

onost frequently and severely from the breaking of 
> sea^banks by the fearful tempests, these catastrophes 
..occasionally devastating *'a thousand acres sown 

with com." On the firmer grounds in Marshland, 
.' Wiabechi £^i &c>} the growth of hemp and flax was, 
x«ven aithat ^i>ly, period^ a ocHnmou em{doyment. 

Culture^ how^erj oo^ukl not b^ y^ succeesful, as 
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the drainage-water of an estate comprising many 
scores of acres, had frequently no larger outlet than 
a pipe (through an embankment,) ** one foot square 
every way." The farmers chiefly subsisted by 
grazing, fattening their stock in summer, and salting 
down the meat in store for the remainder of the 
year. The long, broad and straight lanes or road- 
ways that abound in the Fens, formed the roads from 
the homesteads to the commons and other feeding 
groimds ; and in winter, when the lower lands were 
entirely drowned and the "droyes" too soft for 
thoroughfare, raised causeways or crests were made 
use of for "common drift of cattle." Fish and 
wild-fowl, however, were the principal " live-stock" 
in the Fens. 

But by way of elucidating the two pictures we are 
studying to paint, viz., of the Great Level before 
and after the General Drainage, we will give the 
"jottings" of draughtsmen who sketched portions 
of the first scene on the spot. 

Mercator's Atlas (by Hondius, a.d. 1632,) has 
the following : — " These countries from time to time, 
especially in the winter season, and sometime most 
part of the year, are overflowed by the spreading 
waters of the rivers Ouze, Grant, Nen, Welland, 
Glene, and Witham, having not lodes and sewers 
large enough to void them; but again, when the 
streams are retired into their own channels, it is so 
plenteous and rank of a certain fat grass and full hay 
(which they call Lid,) that when they have mown down 
as much of the best as will serve their turns, they set 
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£re on the rest and bum it in November, that it may 
come up again in greater abundance ; at which time 
a man may see this fennish and moist tract on a 
light flaming fire all over. Great plenty it hath also 
of turf and sedge for fuel ; of reeds also to thatch 
their houses ; yea, and of alders, besides other watery 
shrubs ; but chiefly it biingeth forth exceeding store 
of willows, which are often cut down with their 
infinite number of hairs and withes to hinder the 
violent force of the waters rushing against the banks. 
The inhabitants go stalking upon high stilts, and are 
given to grazing, fishing and fowling. Over against 
Lynn lieth Marshland, a little moist marsh country 
as the name implieth, divided and parted everywhere 
with ditches, trenches, and furrows, to drain and 
draw the waters away : a soil standing upon a very 
rich and fertile mould, and breeding abundance of 
cattle ; but so subject to the overflowings of the sea, 
tearing the dikes, and troubleth it so grievously, 
that it can hardly be holden out, 4nd though there 
be many artificial hills and mounts made for the 
sheep at a spring flood to go up unto, yet divers 
times they and other cattle are drowned. Many 
conclusions have been tried for the drainage of the 
Pens, but take little effect; and have hot been 
undertaken by mean men, but also by the greatest 
of the country, yea by some kings. For ye must 
understand that these grounds are of such a nature 
and situation that if the rivers were but diked a 
good height on both sides, by giving the rivers more 
liberty, or else in turning and carrying new channels 
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some other way that the water might not stay in 
such abundance behind, they would become dry of 
themselves without the help of mills or drains." So 
much hr the testimony of a disinterested Hollander 
who was likely to understand the subject, aa he re- 
sided in a countiy of " a lowe, quaggie, and a spungy 
earth." The fenmen themsdres had warm partisans 
and bitter foes among the courtiers and gentry, and 
the opinions which have come down to us (printed 
in most antique characters within dingy fenny- 
looking little voluines,) are, therefore, tinged with 
party prejudice; the most favourable accounts of 
the state of the district b^ng, of course, those 
furnished by the opponents of the draining. The 
subjoined observations are extracted from ''The 
Anti-Projector," written in opposition to a project 
of drainage in the reign of James the First. We 
withhold the old-fashioned orthography out of charity 
to the compositor and compassion for the phonotypic 
reader; not, however, without some sort of com- 
punction for daring to alter the mysterious symbols 
of our erudite forefathers. — ^Those persons who con- 
tracted for the execution of a large district drainage 
were called Undertakers; "and they," says our 
author, "have always vilified the Pens, and have 
misinformed many Parliament men that all the Fens 
is a meer quagmire, and that it is a level hurtfully 
surrounded [or dro^n^ed], and of little or no value : 
but those which live in the Fens, and are neighbours 
to it, know the contrary. — ^For first, the Fens breed 
infinite number of serviceable horses, mares, and 
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colts, wbicli till our land and famish our neigk- 
boais. — Secondly, we breed and feed great store 
of young caitle^ and we keep great dairies, which 
afford gzeat store of bntter and cheese to victual 
the Navy, and multitudes of heifers and Scots and 
Irisii cattle have been fatted on the Fens, which 
afford hi(ks and tallow. — ^Thirdly, we mow off our 
Fen fodder wfaic3i &eds our cows in winter, which 
being housed we gather such quantities of compost 
and dung tint it enriches our pastures aend com 
ground, half in half^ whereby we have the richest 
and oeriainest com land in England, especially for 
wheat mndL bailey, wherewith by sea we do and can 
aibundantly furnish London and the Ncnrth^m parts 
m these necessities. All which fore-recited com- 
moditks nudce our Fens far more profitable to the 
owners, laying as they asre for grass, than if they 
wece sown with oora, rape, or coleseed. — ^Fourthly, 
we lieep great flocks of sheep upon the Fens. — 
FifiMy, our Fens are a' great relief not only to our 
neig^bonis the uplanders but remote countries^ which 
otherwise, some years thousands of cattle would want 
food. — Sixthly, we have great store of osier, reed, and 
sedge, which aare such necessaries as the countries 
cannot want them for many uses, and sets many poor 
OB worL — ^Lastly, we have many thousand cottagers 
which live in our Fens, which otherwise must go 
a-begging." Exhausting the Fens in favour (^ the 
Mgber grounds is thus an dd-d^hioned practice, but 
certaiBly does not betoken good husbandry. The 
above writer could not see how the days were to 
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maintain their fertility if the fen manure were to be 
taken away ; he should have considered that if the 
low lands yielded so prolific a store of natural 
herbage when subject to winter drownings, they 
would surely produce a much greater bulk of grain 
and green food under good drainage and cultixation. 
The payment of one-third of the land (as was de- 
manded by the drainers,) might have been given 
with goodwill for such a drainage as we now possess ; 
but as the first undertakers calculated only upon 
making the Eens " summer lands," which were still 
to be flooded in winter, we can readily suppose that 
the proprietors were unwilling to part with so large 
a proportion of their meadows for the extra area of 
feeding ground. " If the undertakers take from us 
a third of our Fens they destroy not only our pte- 
tures and com ground but also our poor, and utterly 
disable us to relieve them. What is coleseed and 
rape," exclaims our author, "they are but Dutch 
commodities, and but trash and trumpery, and pills 
land, in respect of the fore-recited commodities, 
which are the rich ore of the commonwealth." 

Navigation, of course, engaged the pens of angry 
disputants, — ^the fenmen dedanng that water traffic 
would be ii]jured by the drainers' "pemicioiis 
ditches." One of the pamphleteers of the day says, 
" The true state of Navigation here was this. The 
Eens being under water, as they were a great part 
of the year the watermen were much troubled to 
keep within the rivers, and, therefore, they were at 
the charge every year to have them beaconed out. 
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Thdr haling horses and the boys that drove them 
were forced to go np to the middle in water, and 
when they came to a dike or slough that they were 
to pass (which were very many in the Fens,) they 
were fain to take in the boy and horses into the 
boat, and set them out again when they were past 
it, which was no small hindrance and loss of time, 
besides the death of so many boys and horses with 
this unreasonable dealing." In summer, keeb could 
often come up the Ouse river to within four miles 
of Ely, at which point they emptied their lading 
into ''lighters/' The highest spring tides appear 
to have flowed up to Ely, and it was only with these 
high tides that the gangs of barges could dear the 
" gravels" or fords which obstructed the channel. 

An anonymous writer so early as the year 1606 
(5th of James I.,) estimates that '' by the decay of 
Drains above 500,000 acres of very firuitful grounds 
are made unprofitable; and thereby 40,000 people 
grea% impoverished. Navigation is decayed, most 
of the drains being not past a foot and a half deep, 
whereby no passage is by water in summer from 
place to place with merchandise as heretofore." If 
to these general facts we add a few more particular 
ones we shall be enabled to form a tolerably distinct 
conception of the state of the Great Level at that 
period as to its drainage and agriculture. A treatise 
published in 1629 contains some interesting state* 
ments : — " At Thomey Abbey my Lord of Bedford 
lets between 3 and 4 hundred acres of rising ground 
upon which the Abbey stands, for J@300 per annum; 
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whereas tbd rest of his loTdsMp of Thomeyi ooutain- 
ing 16 or 17 thousand acres of drowned ground is 
esteemed, as it now Heth, of little or no value* The 
like may be said of the Abbey of Crowknd, of the 
lord^p of Whittlesea, and of all the rest that 
eonaist of part dry and part drowned land. Yet 
the drowned lands are rich, as appeared in the two 
extraordinary dry years 1619 and 1620, when the 
edges of the drowned Fen being dry, yielded twice 
as much grass as the rising grounds did. I shall 
speak of a strange thing, yet it was related by a 
gentleman of good credits Borough Great Pen 
eontaineth about 7000 acres, being usually so much 
surrounded that the dry places and all are not well 
able to bear the inhabitants' cattle i in those two 
years it was all dry and yielded such abimdance of 
fodder that they received for a great part of summer 
MQ, a day for the joysting of cattle, as they call it, 
out of the high countries." Large crops of hay were 
cut from the Pens, particularly in the ** dry years ;" 
'^witness the great stacks which were then seen all 
along the wild Fens, as thick (to men's seeming 
that rode aloof,) as shocks oi com in a com-Md, 
and that of reasonable good grass/' 

We have here, then, the description of a tract of 
Fens grazed in stmuner by clumsy and ^unthrifty 
oxen, and flocks continually thinned by the rot, and 
mown to a great extent for winter fodder. Tillage 
was practiced upon the high lands and in favourably 
situated fens, prodncing wheat, oats, flax, and cole- 
seed. A great portion of the animals belonged to 
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small occupiers and commoners ; whilst hundreds of 
families earned a livelihood by fishing, fowl-catching, 
and turf-digging. A farther light will be thrown 
upon these points by a consideration of the Objec- 
tions and Answers, which were printed in profusion, 
eoncaming the proposal of a general drainage. 
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OUTLINE THE SEVENTH. 

ATTEMPTKD PROJECTS — OBJECTIONS ANB BBPLIE8. 

The General Drainage was not accompliBhed by 
a coup de main, by tbe execution of a single design 
and the catting and scouring of one .system of new 
and old drains, — just as many good people used to 
imagine that the English nation was reduced to 
subjection in those few hours of hot sword-work at 
Hastings; but frequent sch^nes were attempted, 
and after the main rivers had been directed into 
new channels, and several great drains excavated, 
large districts of the Level were successively drained. 
The first attempts at Fen drainage after the Conquest, 
have left no traces by which they can be distinguished. 
Tradition says that, at the latter end of the fourth 
century, John of Gaunt (fourth son of Edward III.) 
who resided at Bolingbroke Castle, upon the northern 
border of the Level, attempted an improvement of 
the Fens by draining. And this is probable, — ^for 
he was the owner of considerable property in the 
Lincolnshire fens ; and we know, by two inquisitions 
of Commissioners of Sewers in the year 1395, that 
some attention was paid to the several rivers and 
drains connected with the outfall through Spalding. 
A work on draining, published in 1629, says that 
he took great pains to perfect the drainage of the 
lands north of Spalding, — "he went into the 
country in person, and employed all his authority 
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in it; but becaiifie the country should have borne 
the cbai^ when he was onoe passed on to York, 
nothing went forward that he had projeeted« not* 
withstanding his many letters and increpations/' 
This aceonnt seems eircoxnstantaal enongh to be 
oorrect. 

MaigBzet, Gonntess of Eidunond, (mother of 
Henry YII.,) is also reported to have dabbled in the 
Fen drainings ; to what extent cannot now be aacer* 
tained. The book jast quoted, says ''That royal 
Lady, Margaret, Countess of Bichmond, procured 
an admeasurement and division of all the surrounded 
grounds on the North side of Spalding, whidb before 
that time lay promiscuously. This was a great 
work, and of excdlent use, not for those times only, 
but the fruit of it hath continued ever since, even 
unto these days, and will be a great guide in this 
draining business whenever it is undertaken. Neither 
did that soyaL Lady rest in this, but she sat herself 
amongst the CommissionerB of Sewiors, yea, and set 
her hand to l^e veiy work of draining, and, indeed, 
hit upon the right way : but in her woik there were 
some notable errors (the world not being then so 
skillful) whidi being followed by the neglect of the 
o(»mtry, in time iSmfeited her gradous intention." 

Aoeoiding to the testimony of old Thomas Fuller, 
who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
contemporaneous improvements were attempted in 
the southern portion of the Great LeveL He says 
that about the year 1436 (15 Henry VL) "for I 
eannot attain the certain yeaTj-^^-^ome considerable 
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persons of our nation undertook the draining of the 
Fens near to Cambridge. They wanted not Dutch- 
men out of the low countries to assist them, where 
each peasant is bom a pioneer ;" and vast sums were 
expended in making ditches and banks impregnable, 
as was supposed, to all assaults from inundations. 
But the next winter being wet and windy, the river 
Ouse, with the accession of its tributary brooks, 
swelled into a mighty torrent, and swept away all 
the bulwarks opposed to its progress. This accident 
is thus described in the quaint words of the narrator : 
— "Down comes the bailiff of Bedford, attended 
like a person of his quality with many servants, and 
breaks down all their paper banks, as not water- 
shot free, reducing all to the former condition." 
The total demolition of works, which were thought 
so exceUent in design and execution, "put the wits 
of that and succeeding ages upon the dispute of the 
feasibility of the design ;" and many curious argu- 
ments were brought forward for and against the 
undertaking ; an account of some of these, perhaps, 
may not be uninstructive : and the reader shall have 
them presently. It was during the progress of 
the greater projects, which were of a much later 
date, viz. the 17th century, and in the intervals 
between the separate "undertakings," that the 
works from which we have quoted were written. 
There appears at this period to have been two 
legal kinds of draining. One by Commissions of 
Sewers, according to a law of the 23rd of Henry 
YIII. ; wherein the Commissioners and Jurors (of 
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the same comity in wbich the land lies) ought, once 
or twice in every year, if occasion required it, to 
view the drains and works, and amerce those default- 
ers whose share of repairing was neglected. The 
second is according to a law of the 43rd of Elizabeth, 
by which the major part of the owners and com- 
moners of any township might agree with any 
person or corporation for a certain sum of money 
for the draining of their lands. Accordingly, 
various engagements of this kind. were entered into, 
— some wherein the voice of the inhabitants and 
occupiers had its due weight and authority ; others 
in which certain landlords, by using their "influence" 
with courtiers, got themselves constituted Commis- 
sioners and consequently Judges over the framing 
and fulfilling of their own self-made contracts with 
the other proprietors and commoners interested, 
often " draining themselves" at the disadvantage of 
their neighbours. Some good schemes were abor- 
tive; and among the better projects were intermingled 
several counterfeit ones, — such as most of those 
wherein the king was declared principal undertaker 
of the draining. Private individuals also endeavoured 
to fleece the public ; an instance of which shall now 
be set forth. £jng James the First, immediately 
upon his accession to the English throne, took a 
personal interest in the work of Een drainage, and 
is reported to have declared that "he would not 
suffer any longer the land to be abandoned to the 
use of the water." Dugdale accounts for this 
circumstance from his " being a grave and prudent 
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piince, as a]9o of & most noble and public sgini^ 
and withal highly sensible of the general advantage 
which thereby would redound to the whole king*- 
dom." But it is also probable that the prudent 
monarch was in some degree Bensible, likewise, irf 
the particular advantage that would redouod to 
himself,-^the vast crown estates and manors tJiea 
in the Fens promising, upon their drainage and 
improvement, large revenues for needy fioUowers and 
pleasant courtiers. Nevertheless, this '* High and 
Might/^ prince did not blindly abet every plan of 
drainage without reference to the injury it might 
inflict upon the fen-mi^. The *' Anti-Projector," 
from which we have previously quoted, says,-^ 
*^ Prime Jacobi, Sir Miles Saudys [a name well 
known by Een chronologists] having purchased 
some hurtfully surrounded lands, to drain himself 
though to the drowning of his neighbours, (by 
bribes to courtiers) procured a Commission to drain 
the Fens, and got himself and his participants to be 
made Commissioners, and consequently Judges and 
Parties. Then they made a Level, and brought in 
those towns of Cambrid^hire, on the south side 
the riv^ Grant to be part of thi^ Level, or hurtfully 
surrounded grounds : which words iore convertible ; 
and ihef contracted with themselves, and gave to 
themselves one4hird part of those lands for draining 
and melioration [a la " Bailway King,'^] most part of 
which lands being in ^th dry grounds, or bettered 
by ovei^owing, or at least able to drain themselves, 
by deanslng the old Sewers, had not the Legal 
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Commission of Sewers been obstracted by these 
undertakers. 

This project was wittily discovered to King James 
in the beginning of his reign ; for one told the King 
he should hear a cow speak, which the King won- 
dered at, and was persuaded to go to his stables at 
Theobald's where the cow was covered aU over. 
The King commanded the company to withdraw, 
and uncovered the cow, and upon the horns there 
was a large parchment rolled up, and all the under- 
takers' faUades discovered therein. The King 
enjoined secrecy, and in full Parliament spoke 
against it in these words, — "It is just the same 
case, my Lords, as though a pack of thieves should 
give me £20,000. to give them a patent under my 
broad seal to rob my subjects of £200,000. ; by the 
which I should peijure myself and become a thief 
and tyrant." And thereupon it was thrown out for 
a project." 

If the " Honourable" Sir Miles Sandys and fellow 
drainers had accomplished their design, and the 
country people had then overthrown their works and 
taken forcible possession of the awarded lands, we 
should no doubt have been told that an unruly mob, 
blind to their own interests and the welfare of the 
country at large, did ignorantly and wickedly oppose 
with violence an attempt to improve by drainage 
and cultivation the waste and unprofitable Fens. 

Of the really useful though uncrowned attempts, 
the most important claims a notice here. Early in 
his reign. King James I. by his letters directed to 
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the Commissioners of Sewers for the IsIb of Ely, 
Cambs., Hunts., &c., "encouraged their prooeed-^ 
ings" in a design for the General Drainage of all the 
Fens south of the riyer Welland, omitting Soiitii 
Holland, Marshland, &c. In this project, and also 
in a preceding one (in 20th Elizabeth, 1578,) the 
CommisrioncM, conteuy to their usu.1 curtom. 
actually began at the right end of thdr worL In 
the earlier scheme (which was for making a new 
drain to the spa, dividing the oounties of Linoohn 
and Cambridge,) they caused the line of the proposed 
cut to be levelled; and inquired, by the judgment 
of workmen and otherwise, how much the e!q>en86 
of casting out one perch would be, in order thai 
they might estimate the cost of the whole work. In 
the present improTement, although the outfiaU was 
not the main point of consideration, they adopted 
the sensible plan of ascertaining in. the outset the 
nature of that soil through which the drains were to 
be excavated^ and which formed both the basis and 
material of the barrier banks. A survey also was 
made, and the actual condition of the whole Levd 
made known; so that, the possibility of drainage 
being fully determined, the requirements of the 
several districts, the most suitable directions in which 
to conduct the works, &c. &c, were decided in a 
business-like manner. In the year 1605 "direction 
was given to one Mr. Eichard Atkins, of Outwell, (a 
person whose observations on these fenny grounds 
were very notable,) to make searefa, with an auger 
11 feet long, on the skirts of the New Learn firom 
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Gttyhim to Stondgrotmd steafe, to find the soil 
thereof at eight feet deep" Accordingly he searched 
acnMs the nrhole Lerel along the new channel of the 
Nene, and along the rirer Onse^ finding moor in 
sdmt place* eleven feet deep^ in some districts a 
covering ti silty day, or mixed earthy with "rank 
moor aU the way nnder)'* in other parts it was "all 
red tDidar" and in others " bladE,"-^** all vile moor 
by the whole tract/' Comparing the acconnt given 
Of Aikhis' borings with recent statements respecting 
the depth of the mooTt ke., in the ndghbmirhood of 
the two lines that he traversed over the Fens, it 
appears that the surface has subsided since that 
time probabfy 6 to 8 feet The prospect of the 
pennanence and effidenoy of the works was not 
very dieering^ seeing that the drains must be cut 
in a soft and spongy substance,^ the sides of the 
dionn^ being, thevrfore, weak and little calculated 
for resisting the erosion of a flowing stream, and 
the bai^ts loose and tender and iU adapted to with- 
stand the insinuating pressure of swelling waters. 
I&>wevery with such a good commencement of 
proo^edingB, and with a powerful ordering of back* 
ward dnd easy Comn^ssiGSiers by the ''Lords of the 
King's Majesty's most honourable Privy Coonoil," 
the pl&a bid fa^ to advance &vourBbly. In 
perambtdating the Level with his great " auger of 
deven feet long,'* Atkins had doubtless excited both 
the astonishment and dislike of the rude and rough' 
living fen-men^ for those Lords by their letters 
desired the before^pedfied comnnssioners to " endea- 
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TOUT to satisfy all sucli persons as, IiaTing no respect 
to the general good which was like to come by this 
draining, should oppose it, or use means to others 
so to do ; or otherwise to enjoin them to attend the 
said ccuncil" Accordingly under this prudent, 
just, and judicious recommendation^ the "said 
council" was held at Huntingdon ; the commission- 
ers making return to that honourable board, that 
** after long debate, and all objections heard, they 
concluded with one consent that this work of 
drains was feasible and without penl to any hayeiL 
or county; and not only so, but that they did 
reckon it the most noble work for the said Lords to 
further, and most beneficial to the countries inter- 
ested, to have good by, that was ever taken in hand 
of that kind in those days." Whereupon there was 
a particular view of the whole Fens made by seven 
gentlemen, consisting of five knights and two 
esquires, who spent seven days in passing through 
the level, along its principal rivers and into its most 
boggy retirements. Being at midsummer and like- 
wise an unusually dry season, the Fen country was 
probably as free from water as it could be at that 
period of Fen history, — so that the courses of the 
rivers and sewers would be more easily disoemedi 
and the obstructions in the channels more reacl% 
found in their voyages "by boat;" and the roads 
over the Fens between the secluded villages wcHild 
he in some places suffidently diy to bear the tread 
of their steeds. Certainly this arduous traveying 
over the wildest, softest, dowest, and "most foun- . 
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derous" of roads, and this paddling along stagnant 
drains througli a clonded, dismal, and wretched 
oonntiy, viewing the size and shape of muddy banks 
and weedy lodes, and sounding the sewer channels 
with long poles to detect the shallows which required 
scouring, and Uie '' gravels" or ford-ways that most 
be removed, — this was a truly honourable industry, 
however disagreeable it might have proved to those 
gentlemen of silk hose and lace frills and ruffles. From 
the numerous &cts which they noted, it appears that 
the main rivers were remarkably obstructed with 
deposits of silt and mud, the Great Ouse having been 
in some places less than two feet in depth, the Nene 
waters running 28 nules in lieu of 6 to reach their 
outfaU, the embouchures of the rivers being defective 
and choked, whilst the few diminutive sewers that 
existed in the Level had mostly grown up with earth 
and weeds. Thus, although there was a considerable 
descent from the soil of the Fens to the chief out- 
fall, the country could have been little better 
than a boggy pestiferous wilderness in a hot season, 
partly swamp and partly flood ; and in the winter a 
vast extent of shallow waters, chequered by reed- 
pleeks and osier-beds, whitened with flocks of wild- 
fowl, and frequented by boatmen with their nets 
and guns. The drains proposed at that time, 
however, wett utterly insufficient for drying the 
waste : they made no special provisions for carrying 
off the floods from the numerous large districts that 
constitute the Level, but would merely have rendered 
the overflowing less deep and of shorter continuance. 

H 
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The "true Content or Number of Acres in the 
Peris described in the general Plot," was then 
delivered by William Hayward, surveyor, upon his 
oath, the total sum bemg 307,242 acres ; the Lord 
Chief 'Jlistice Popham was employed by the King in 
the work ; and one short drain was cut : — being aU 
that was ever done ! But much had been accom- 
plished • Pen Drainage had made some way. A 
bold and compendious plan had been formed; the 
lowland population were aroused, — ^finding the 
Commissioners actually alert and in process of doins^ 
somewhat beyond their wonted routine of framing 
ordinances, amercing lands, and judging what 
townships ought to repair grievous defects in the 
old inadequate Works. They saw Atkins probing 
the rotten soil ; they beheld men of quality directing 
their steeds into the wettest fens, or barging along 
the reedy streams, not sporting for game, fowl, or 
fish, but devisijlg a relief for inundation ; and no 
sooner had these perambulators concluded their 
observances than llayward comes with his rods atd 
chains, measuring eveiy district near and remote, no 
matter whether firm ground easy of access, impass- 
able quagmire, or deep* mere. They had been con- 
vened' and consultect, and had pronounced upon the 
feasibility and nobleness of the enterprise. In fact, 
so different was the entire business from what had 
been previously experienced, that this eventful year 
of 1605 may be dated as the commencement of a 
new era in Fen histoiy. Though little of actual 
spade-work and sluice-building was realiscd^t the 
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tune, yet the labour attained its due importance, the 
basis of all subsequent improvements was laid, and a 
spirit both of advancement and opposition awakened, 
whidi has never since been found to slumber. The 
Bill introduced into Parliament appointed (among 
other good things) a Corporation, to have a portion 
of the recovered lauds and employ the profits in the 
" perpetual maintenance of the draining, and satis- 
faction for drowning." The " Commons" were to 
be " stinted" by the Lords of the manors and great- 
est part of the freeholders and copyhold commoners. 
Provision was made for the cottagers upon the lord 
of the manors' waste, not having right of common ; 
because they had been suffered to take benefit of the 
wastes, they were to be provided for when the wastes 
wiere reclaimed by the said lords. But notwith- 
standing all its excellent provisions alike for the 
ai^endment of the river channels and outfalls, the 
fair treatment of the undertakers, the observance of 
justice towards the land-owners and charity to the 
poorer cotters, the proportion of land to be abstracted 
9^. a recompense (consisting of 112,000 acres) seems 
to, have spread out before the eyes of the fenmen as 
attract too spacious to be replaced by the increased 
produce of the remainder ; and by their remonstrant 
petitions the Bill was lost. 

. An. Act^ however, of a more limited and local 
ipt^ure,w;a[3 passed (1607) for the draining of 6000 
j^cn^s of . drowned land called Waldersea district, 
^^t))^ of .Wisbech a being the first Act of Parliament 
QJ^^efj^J^/ixaix^g any isolated district of the Fens. 
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After a few years, the "general*' scheme of 
Draiinage wa;s again revived. And as the Commis- 
sibners of Sewers were disagreeing in the matter, 
the Lords of the Privy Council appointed Sir 
Clement Edmonds as judge and arbitrator. • In the 

r 

j^ear 1618, this worthy knight, accompanied by 
siever^ gentlemen Commissioners, spent seven da^s 
in viewing the principal rivers and sewers of Ihe 
Country, to discover as to the feasibility of \hc 
drainage, " in which his peregrination (for it was aft 
Vncouth and wild way he went, and a long time h# 
spent in searching into euerie nooke and comer,) ke 
resolueth it might be done.'* Prom neglect of tB« 
Oulifalls of Nene and Welland, lie says, the upkndl 
waters had no Way for discharge but the leVel -betoV 
Peterborough, " a great part whereof, and especially 
that about Thomey Abbey and Growland, was in 
former times firm and good ground, and is now 'a 
ittere Lema, suri'ounded with water, and serving 
only for fish and fowle ; which stop and overcharge 
of water there doth iiot only cause the like oVfjr^ 
flowing in the upland country, to their infinite loss 
and disadvantage, upon occasions of fioods an^ 
swelling of waters, but the islanders themselves^ ^rfe 
in like danger, as w6U for those parts wherebf they 
make use, as for their dittd and their own ^snfety'; 
out of fear whereof they oftentimes upfon the sweilittg 
of ttie Waters riiig their bells backwards, as they dtt/ 
in dthei* jilaces when the tot^e is in danger of ftW.^ 
In the following year the Earl of Arfaidiel'-Wri* 
placed at thb befed'oF''^'ftotlter'gen^Wl ptdje^/ m 
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which it was wisely proposed to begin the work "at 
the sea by opening the outfalls of the Nene and 
Welland, and to make the same navigable to 
Spalding and Wisbech, which would draw the 
waters into their true and natural channel." In 
undertakings of this kind it had been usual for 
drainers to bargain for a certain proportion of the 
improved ground; a statute of 23rd Henry VIII. 
empowering Commissioners of Sewers to seize a 
portion of the proprietors lands by the legal form of 
first taxing them, and then taking possession for 
non-payment. But in the present case a new 
principle was acted upon. The Commissioners 
manifesting some amount of conscience, would not 
further a project which appeared to grasp at the 
fen land, arguing " that they had no power to take 
away any man's land without his voluntary assent," 
but if the drainers required no other reoompence 
for their intended work " than a moiety only of the 
clear profit which by their sole industry and charge 

they should bring unto each particular owner ^ 

they should be ready (as at the first,) to give the said 
imdertakers all lawful furtherance and assistance." 
And as they refused to take advantage of the afore- 
said unscrupulous enactment, valuers were appointed 
to ascertain the " present annual worth" of the fen 
lands, by means of which the remuneration might 
be calculated. After considerable turmoil and 
perplexity, however, the drainage was once more 
abandoned. 
We wiU now give a summary of the arguments 
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that were from time to time published abroad by 
the literary belligerents on the Fen question. And, 
perhaps, the advocates of a geneiial drainage, being 
chiefly of the upper classes, had the best of the 
quarrel as long as it was confined merely to a paper 
war. 

Some narrow-minded persons objected to the 
attempt on the plea of religion, as if it were dis- 
pleasing in the sight of the Creator for his creatures 
to exercise the patience and ingenuity with which 
they have been endowed by Him. It was said, 
** Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther," and it was 
therefore mistrusting Qt)d's providence for man to 
presume to set any other bounds to the water than 
those which " God hath appointed." On the other 
hand it was urged, that this objection only held good 
with regard to the ocean, " which is a wild horse, 
only to be broke, backed, and bridled by Him who 
is the maker thereof." It was a false and lazy 
principle if applied to iresh water, from the attacks 
of which, to defend the soil, human industry might 
be exerted with perfect propriety. 

Another argument of the non-speeulators was, 
that many had attempted, but none succeeded, in 
arresting this mighty assailant. " None ever wrestled 
with it but it gave them a foil (if not a fell) to the 
bruising (if not breaking) of their backs. Many 
have burnt their fingers in these waters, and instead 
of draining the fens have drained tlieir pockets." 
To this it was answered, that the frequent 'failures 
in the undertaking did not prov^ its iiii]nra<(ticabi}ity. 
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but only the want of abiMty in tbe design and 
execatkm. 

A wortky alderman of Cambridge likened ike fena 
to a crust of bread swimming in a diah of water, as, 
under a depth of eight or ten feet of earth, the whole 
was nothing, he said, but mere water. The draining 
thereof was, therefore, impossible. It was affirmed 
by his opponents that interest had betrayed his 
judgment into an evident error, and that his Inrain, 
rather than this floating earth, seemed to swim. 
. The saTans of Cambridge then urged that the Cam 
would have its stream dried up by the draining of 
the fens; and as Cambridge is concerned in its 
river, so the well-being of the whole country, yea of 
the whole kingdom, is concerned in Cambridge and 
its University, and the stream of knowledge would 
be dried up with the stream of Cam. It was, there* 
ft»e, not rteasonable that private men's particular 
profit should be preferred before a universal good, — 
M ^e good of a university. Assurances were given 
• that no damage should accrue to the river Cam : on 
the contrary, " to take away the thief is not wasting 
nor weakening the wide of the candle." 

In this long controversy va^oa the project of a 
Qenend Drainage, several objections were brought 
forward by those who professed to be the poor man's 
iiiends. They said that the fens were "nurseries 
' and seminaries" of fisb and fowl, which would be 
destroyed by the draining ; that the sedge, turf, and 
jpeed woiuld likewise be destroyed, and that many 
ihousand people then gained their livelihood by 
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fishing and fowling in the fens, while the turf fur- 
nished fuel to the poor. The answers to these 
objections were forcibly though quaintly put. It 
was said that a large first course at any man's table, 
compensates for his shorter second course ; and who 
would not prefer a tame sheep before a wild duck, 
and a good fat ox before a well-groi^ni eel; while 
the people employed might turn their industiy to a 
more profitable account. The sedge, &c., would be 
replaced by good grass and grain. He cannot com- 
plain of wrong who hath a suit of buckram taken 
from him and one of velvet given instead thereof. 

A parallel to this objection occurred lately in 
Holland, l^e great Haarlem Meer, covering a 
surface of 40,000 acres, is now being dried by 
means of steam pumps ; but, before the work was 
commenced, many people doubted whether it would 
be profitable, and some, considering that a few 
hundred fishermen, who gained a livelihood on its 
waters, would be dispossessed, denied that it would 
be desirable. 

It was then asserted, that even if these marshes 
could be drained, after vast difficulty and expense, 
they would quickly revert to their old condition, 
like the Pontine marshes in Italy : the speculators, 
on the other hand, urged that moderate care would 
prevent this catastrophe. Well, said the objectors, 
grant them drained, where would be the advantage? 
the rich man would jostle out the poor from the 
commons. Wherefore, it was answered, was this a 
uecessary result? why should oppression be an 
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essential accompaniment to draining or enclosing ? 
«a. equitable allotment would be made which would 
benefit the poor as well as the rich. A favoimte 
objection was, that though many had attempted the 
woric, idl had &iled; the project had proved '^a 
philosopher's stone, or that accuised thing to the 
undertakers, for it had undone most of them that 
erer meddled with it." And the cause is plain, 
said the parijzans of many of the conononers, 
"because it hath proved a grindstone to the faces 
of thousands of poor people.'^ The fenmen com-* 
plained that by a general draining they should lose 
th^ fishing and fowling. It was answered that 
there were some deep places in the fens, and also 
several meres which could not be laid dry, and these 
woe the diief places for fish and fowl ; but so great 
a benefit to the nation as the reclaiming and eulti* 
vdting so many thousands of acres ought not to be 
hindered by the small consideration of eels and 
wildfiywl. They said they should lose their reed 
and sedge; it was shown that good pasture and 
luiy^grdund would be^ far more valuable. '' Besides 
these there are certain tacit and silent objections 
which some are either afraid or ashamed to utter, 
andyet are obstinatriy governed by them. I wiH 
nam^'but two; the one is, the loss; of thdr land; 
tlv^ other is, mere envy, — or, if you wiM give it a 
geMtif name, private emulation. Ttus, thfe 1<«4 
of^^b^t^r had frather be said to be lord or owim 
of <i(H)&': flci^/ though they be searoely worth to 
}i&i VSO^mmsa i« the^yeiUV'than part with 50a 
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to make the rest worth 500 angels by the year. 
As for emulation, it is $o notorious, so diffusive a 
vice amongst them, as a man may imagine it to be 
bred there, as Hydra was in the Fen of Lema. I 
will put a case. John a StUe hath 2000 acres in 
the fen worth to him haply iB50. a-year, and no 
other livelihood. John a Nokes hath 200 acres in 
the same fen worth i^50. a-year, but besides he hath 
an inheritance of £300. a-year, and jjiinks himself^ 
and so is, a gentleman of some reckoning; the 
other is but a poor man, and lives hardly. When 
the question of the draining of the fens comes, John 
a Stile is glad, and promoteth it all he mays but 
John a Nokes, his nch neighbour, what saith he? 
Shall John a Stile be a better man than I, whp hath 
been always glad to shroud himself under, my wings, 
— that I cannot, I must not endure; for if the fea 
be drained, his land may be worth i^500* a-yeai)^ 
though he part with one-^half for the dmining ; my 
ijBprovem^nt will be little worth,--^u) draining, 
therefore, by my consent. But enough/' conitinuis» 
our author, in an unpleasing ai^ument ; '^ it being 
against my disposition to have but touched so hjOfSiht 
a string. 

Having thus held the candle to the -sun, that isi 
proved what no reasonable man can deny^ that.thQ 
draining of the Fens will be both honourable and 
profitable, ^^ ine leave to proceed t^.tbe seoQn^l 
question* that is^ whether it be feasible or nOw* ^ *, 

I hold it for a certainty that it is uitterly imposf^ 
»ble to diainor fruitfiiUy reqoveijwiy notable p^rt 
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of the Fen tmless all the level whereof it is a part 
be jointly recovered. And this hath been abund- 
antly proved by the miscarriage of all particular 
works, except Marshland; and that is gained by 
embanking, partly because it lieth on the outside of 
all the rest next the sea, and adjoineth the excellent 
outfall of Lynn, partly also because as much cost 
hath been and is bestowed upon it as the veiy soil 
is worth, for it now costs about £3000. a-year to 
maintain the banks, and so the medicine hath been 
as ill as the disease. Something might be said also 
for Holland Elloe by south of Spalding, which is 
bettered by the banks, but neither recovered nor 
secured; and likewise of Waldersey and such 
portions. 

The drainage was necessarily the object of a 
Grenend system of works, seeing that the chief evil 
was in the state of the outfalls ; for the tides which 
had formerly flowed up the Welland to beyond 
CroWland and near Thomey were at that time seldom 
seen above Spalding. The river Nene, which should 
have discharged itself by the two branches through 
Spalding and Wisbech, ran by Whittlesea Mere, 
and meeting with the Ouse, Cam, and Brandon 
river, "overflowed all," and emptied leisurely at 
Lynn. And when " the waters were out" the winds 
raised billows upon them as on a sea, the violence 
of which no banks made of loose earth could resist. 
Perceiving the evils and their only remedies, the 
drainers affirmed that a comprehensive plan could be 
readily carried out : the fen-men looked upon it as 
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a physical impossibility. Bat prose alone did not 
satisfy the angry pamphleteers : they fell to combat- 
ing in verse ; and we here exhibit a ^ecimen of the 
rhythmic productions of each party. Dugdale gives 
us a ballad, entitled — 



** 



THE "POWTES COMPLAINT. 

" Come brethren of the water, and let us all assemble. 
To treat npon this matter, which makes ns qaake and tremble ; 
For we shall rue it, if t be true, that Fens be undertaken. 
And where we feed in Fen and Reed, they'll feed both Beef 
and Bacon. 

"They'll sow both beans and oats, where never man yet 

thonght it. 
Where men did row in boats ere undertakers bought it ; 
But, Ceres, thou behold us now, let wild oats be their venture. 
Oh ! let the frogs and miry bogs destroy where they do enter. 

" Behold, the great design which they do now determine, 
Will make our bodies pine, a prey to crows and vermine : 
For they do mean all Fens to drain, and waters overmaster. 
All will be dry, and we must die, 'cause Essex calves want 
pasture. 

" Away with boats and rudder, farewell both boots and skatches. 
No need of one nor th' other, men now make better matches ; 
Stilt-makers all, and tanners, shall complain of this disaster. 
For they will make each muddy lake for Essex calves a pasture. 

** The feathered fowls have wings, to fly to other uations ; 
But we have no such things to help our transportations. 
We must give place (oh ! grievous case) to homed beasts and 

cattle. 
Except that we can all agree to drive them out by battle. 

" Wherefore, let us intreat our antient water nurses. 
To show their power so great as t'help to drain their purses ; 
And send us good old Captain Flood, to lead ns out to battle. 
Then two-penny Jack, with skales on's back, will drive out 
all the cattle. 

" This noble Captain yet was never known to fail us. 
But did the conquest get, of all that did assail ns ; 
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His fnrioiiB rage dodo could assuage, but, to the world's great 

wonder. 
He bears down banks, and breaks their cranks and whirligigs 

asander. 

** God Eolas, we do thee pray, that thou wilt not be wanting, 
Thou never said'st us nay, now listen to our canting ; 
Do thou deride their hope and pride, that purpose our coiv'u&ion. 
And send a blast, that they in haste may work no good con- 
clusion. 

'* Great Neptune (God of seas), this work must needs provoke 

thee. 
They mean thee to disease, and with Fen water choke thee ; 
But, ^ith thy mkce, do thou deface, and quite confound this 

matter. 
And send thy sands to make dty lands, when they shall want 

fresh water. 

" And eke, we pray thee, moon, that thou wilt be propitious. 
To sne that nought be done to prosper the malicious ; 
Though summer's heat hath wrought a feat, whereby them- 
selves they flatter, 
Yet be so good as send a flood, lest Essex calves want water." 

To this we shall contrast a few stanzas, extracted 
from "A True and Natural Description of the Great 
Level of the Fens," published in 1685, and "for- 
merly written by some ingenious hand." The poem 
contains no less than thirty-four stanzas, but the 
subjoined will be enough to satiate even the humor- 
ous reader : — 

" I siug no battles fought, no armies foil'd, 
Nor cities raz'd nor commonwealths embroil'd. 
Nor any history which may move yonr tears, 
Or raise yonr spleens, or multiply your fears ; 
But I bespeak yonr wonder, your delight, 
And would your emulation fain invite. 

" I sing floods mnzzled, and the ocean tam'd. 
Luxurious rivers govern'd, and reclaimed. 
Waters with banks confin'd, as in a gaol. 
Till kinder sluices let them go on bail } 

I 
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Streams curbM with dammes like bridles, taught t'obey. 

And run as straight as if they saw their way. 

* * * * * * 

" I sing of an atehievement, from above 

Both blest and crown'di which none can disapprove, 

But the poor fish, who now wants room to play, 
Hassocks, and men with heads more roagh than they. 

" Go on, brave undertakers, and succeed, 
In spight of British clamours ; 

" When, to your glory, all your banks shall stand 
Like the immortal pyramide, and your land 
Forget it e'er was sea ; 

" When Bedford's stately bank, and noble drain. 
Shall parallel the streights of Magellane, 
Or Hercules his pillars, in due fame ; . . . . 

" When it appears, the all-snfScient soyl. 

With primitive strength, yields as much corn as oyl, 

To make our hearts strong, and our faces gay, 

Meadows so blest with grass, so charg'd with hay. 

With goodly kine, and beeves replenisht so^ 

As if they stood upon the banks of Po. 

" When, with the change of elements, suddenly 
There shall a change of men and manners be ; 
Hearts, thick and tough as hydes, shall feel remorse. 
And souls of sedge shall understand discourse, 
New hands shall learn to work, forget to steal, 
New leggs shall go to church, new knees shall kneel. 

" What trophies will you purchase then ?..... 

What greater satisfaction ? What reward 

Of higher price, can all the world afford. 

Than in a iw^ork of such renown and merit, 

T'engross the glory, and the bliss inherit ? 

****** 

*' And now a muse as fruitful as the land. 
Assist me, whilst my too unskilful hand 
Describes the glories of this place ; . . . . 

" All seeds, all plants, and herbs, this noble field 
Doth, with a kind of emulation, yield ; 
With roots of monstrous bulk, flesh, fowl, and fish. 
All that the bellv or the tast can wish. 
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" Here grows proud rape, whose price and plenty foyles 
The Greeoland Trade, and checks the Spanish oyls, 
Whose branch thick, large, and tali, the earth so shrouds. 
As heaps of snow the Alps, or pregnant clouds 
The azure sky, or like that heavenly bread, 
Which in the wilderness God's bounty shed. 

" Scarce any tract but this can pastures show 
So large, so rich, and, if you wisely sow, 
The fine Dutch clover with such beauty spreads. 
As if it meant t'affront our English meads. 

" The gentle ozier — plac't in goodly ranks. 
At small expence, upon the comely banks — 
Shoots forth to admiiatioa here, and yields. 
Revenues certain, as the rents of fields. 
And for a crown unto this blest plantation. 
Almost in every ditch there's navigation." 
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OUTLINE THE EIGHTH. 

GENEKAL DBAINAOE — BEDFORD LEVEL — LINCOLNSHIRE 
FENS — OBSTREPEROUS BEHAVIOUR OF THE PENMEN. 

Having broken from the accustomed track paced 
by sober Fen historians, we ought perhaps to 
apologize to those readers who, viewing the Level 
as their fatherland, expect us to tickle their ears 
with facts respecting the very ditches and sluices 
around their homes. We remind them that we are 
not attempting a connected history or record of 
drainage transactions; we are endeavouring to 
supply the public with sketches of the country, — 
displaying such objects as may be of interest and 
attraction to strangers as well as natives. However, 
if it be thought desirable, we have plenty to say 
respecting "the Indenture of Fourteen Parts,** 
" Lynn Law ;" " Haltoft Commission ;'* " William, 
Duke of Bedford;" the dimensions of ancient 
" banks, crests, and dikes ;" the situation of " clows, 
gotes, and pipes;" the sunmioning of proprietors 
to repair " causeys and bridges," to cleanse ditches 
from "reeds and haffs," and to keep their swine 
from undermining the drain banks, &c. &c. Our 
individual opinion is, that while many persons con- 
versant with different fen districts might decipher 
the uncouth names of localities with some satisfac- 
tion, it will be pleasanter to general readers to 
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escape as mudi as possible from all such dull, 
tedious, and unattraetiye details. 

The General Drainage may be said to have been 
effectually begun in the reign of Charles I., 1630, 
when Francis, Earl of Bedford, with 13 gentlemen 
adventurers, undertook to drain what is now called 
the "Bedford Level," containing about 810,000 
acres, and including all the fen lands south of the 
river Welland, with the exception of South Holland, 
Marshland, Wisbech Hundred, Waldersey, and some 
other neighbouring districts. The drainers were to 
have as a recompense 95,000 acres, to be divided 
into three parts — 13,000 to be appropriated to the 
construction of works, 40,000 to the perpetual 
maintenance of those works, and 12,000 allotted to 
the king. In the partition of the lands care was to be 
taken that the Commoners' parts were laid out next 
to their dwellings ; and Owners were to divide their 
lands by such ditches as should be necessaiy to 
convey the rain-water to the great drains. In 1634, 
they received a Charter of Incorporation ; and by a 
Statute of 15th Charles II., 1663, were "Incorpo- 
rated for ever" to make laws and ordinances for the 
preservation of the works. And this "Bedford 
Level Corporation," consisting of one governor, six 
bailiffs, and twenty conservators, continue to support 
their ancient drainage works by means of taxes 
levied upon the adventurers' lands. The Earl 
undertook to make the fens "summer lands," or 
pastures and meadows free from water in the dry 
season of the year. His greatest work was the 
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cutting of "The Old Bedford Eiver," 70 feet wide, 
and 21 miles long, in a straight line from Earith to 
Salter's Lode, near Downham. This operated in 
the same way that Morton's Learn had done, — ^it 
conducted the Ouse waters in a direct channel across 
the fens instead of allowing them to meander 
sluggishly along their old course by Ely. Two 
large drains, each 10 miles in length, were made to 
assist the drainage of the Nene ; and many smaller 
ones were cut in different parts of the Level. A 
hundred thousand pounds having been expended in 
the course of three years in this endeavour, the work 
was partially accomplished; but the embankments 
proved defective, and a variety of causes conspired 
to defeat the efforts of the drainers. During the 
Commonwealth the work proceeded under the con- 
duct of William, first Duke of Bedford, son of Earl 
Francis, united with a new company of participants. 
The famous Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, a Zealander 
— ^who had been engaged in draining the Low 
Countries, and in draining and improving the Level 
of Hatfield Chase in Yorkshire — was employed by 
both companies of adventurers as director of the 
works. He had partitioned the Bedford Level into 
three divisions, called the North, Middle, and South 
Levels, by which names they are known and dis- 
tinguished at the present day, each having its 
particular rivers, banks, works of drainage, and 
outfalls to sea. A sufiicient description of their 
situations in the Great Level will be afforded by 
saying that the former drains by the Nene, having 
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its outlet below Wisbech; the two latter, empty 
themselves by the Ouse, having its outfall at Lynn. 
The banks of the Welland, breaking on the north 
side, overflows Deeping Fen; on the other, the 
North Level. The banks of the Nene giving way, 
deluges on one side the North, on the other the 
Middle Level : and if the banks which confine the 
Ouse break on one side, they lay the Middle Level 
under water, and on the other the South Level. 
The principal work executed by this Company was 
the " Hundred Foot or New Bedford Biver," running 
parallel with the Old Bedford, and about half a mile 
to the south-east of it. These rivers were embanked 
only on one side ; so that they were free to overflow 
the space left between them. This long strip of 
land contains about 5000 acres ; along the course of 
the Nene (then directed into a New Leam parallel 
with Morton's Leam,) is another open tract of 3500 
acres; and the river Welland possesses a similar 
accompaniment of 1500 acres. These are called 
"Washes," being used for meadow in summer, 
while in winter the whole area is frequently flooded 
with water several feet in depth. They formed a 
prominent feature in the scheme of Vermuyden ; and 
their action may be thus explained. Till upland 
streams were supposed to bring down a suflicient 
amount of water to preserve their own outfalls, 
especially when aided by the Fen waters ; but there 
appeared to be too much in winter and too little in 
dry weather, — ^the outfalls being too contracted for 
the freshes during the one season, and choked with 
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tidal deposits in the oilier. The "Wash" or 
reservoir being, therefore, connected with a riv», 
fulfilled the same office as the air-vessel of a force 
pump: it received the sudden flushes into an 
expanded area and supplied a constant current 
towards the sea, thus regulating and equalizing the 
flow« This was ingenious; but experience has 
shown that the grand defect was in the condition of 
the estuaries rather than the irregularity of the river 
currents, and that nothing but the aggregation of 
force possessed by swollen winter floods can erode 
a durable channel through the growing impediments 
of sand. A sluice was erected near Earith to turn 
the upland floods out of their natural channel by 
Ely into the larger and straighter Hundred Foot; 
and another great sluice was constructed at Denver, 
to stop the tides and freshes from flowing up the 
old Ouse towards Littleport. Many main drains, 
such as " Vcrmuyden*8 Eau," " Sixteen Foot," &c., 
were cut, and numbers of sluices built. Doubtless 
these works gpreatly assisted the drainage of the 
Bedford Level ; and the North and Middle Levels, 
which had been in a worse condition than the South 
Level, became diy enough for pasturing, and some 
parts 19r cultivating, in the summer. The South 
Level was but little improved; some say it was 
more deluged than before by reason of Denver 
Sluice hindering the seaward passage of the drain 
water. Vermuyden tells us that the two former 
districts were so far improved in 1652, that there 
were " about 40,000 acres then sown with coleseed, 
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wheat, and other winter grain, besides innumerable 
quantities of sheep, cattle, and other stock, where 
never had been any before." 

We do not intend to detail the particular works 
of improvement : those who wish for information 
respecting the situation, dimensions, and uses of the 
different drains, and the designs and achievements 
of various engineers, will find a most admirable and 
interesting history of such matters, combining com- 
plete treatises on the principles and practice of Fen 
Drainage, in the " History of Wisbech and the Fens," 
(lately published) by Messrs. Walker and Craddock. 

Our surface observations will next refer to the 
Lincolnshire Drainages ; concerning which very little 
seems to be generally known. And these improve- 
ments are so entirely disconnected in history with 
those of the Bedford Level, that, although carried 
on at about the same period, it is difficult to speak 
of them contemporaneously without interrupting the 
narrative of the Bedford Level. 

The first attempted drainage of Deeping Fen — 
about 25,000 acres of the lowest Lincolnshire fens, 
lying between Spalding and Market Deeping, 
bounded by the rivers Welland and Glen-^was in 
the reign of Charles I. A company of adventurers 
widened and deepened the river Welland, and exca- 
vated several main drains ; conducting the drainage- 
water through a culvert under the Welland and by 
the Earl of Exeter's Drain to sea. By these and 
other works the water was evacuated sufficiently 
well for the growth of grass and hay in summer. 
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and " had been made winter^ground in a short time, 
but for the unseasonabkness of the times, and 
riotous letts and disturbances of lewd people," so 
that the banks and sewers being neglected by the 
adventurers, it became again overflowed. 

North of the river Grlen is the Black Sluice 
Drainage, running northwards in a narrow tract for 
20 miles, and then (leaving the western high lands) 
turning eastward to Boston; it contains about 
65,000 acres of lands taxable to the Commissioners. 
Numerous "lodes" and "eaus" flowed down upon 
it from the western hills, and the waters of these 
were conducted by the Old Hammond Beck and 
other ancient sewers to the Witham river and Bicker 
Haven. The latter estuary, which formerly ran up 
from Fosdike to Grosberton, Bicker, &c., has long 
been an enclosed marsh, the barrier banks and 
mounds of the salt works being still visible. The 
lowest part of this district was drained by Robert, 
Earl of Lindsey, who, in 1638, cut a drain in about 
the same course now followed by the South Forty 
Foot. The lands were partially dried, so that the 
Earl and his participants entered upon the portions 
allotted them as their remuneration, and "did 
indose, build, inhabit, plant, plou^, sow, and reap, 
two years without disturbance ; but the third year, 
in contempt of the orders of Parliament, the country* 
people entered and destroyed the drains and build- 
ings, as also the crops then ready to be reaped;" 
so that it again became reduced to its former wet 
and uncultivated condition. 
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Similar attempts were made in Holland Fen, and 
in WiJdmore, We&t, and East Fens, — the first lying 
90uth-west, and the three ktter north-east of the 
river Witham. These efforts (to be hereafter 
adverted to,) can hardly have been said to have met 
with success, for, after the adventurers had enjoyed 
the frtiits of their labour during a few years, the 
works of drainage were destroyed by the fenmen, 
and t^ country was again inundated as it had 
formetiy been. 

In the Bedford Level, also, there was a bitter 
feeling of hostility to the drainers, and the pen 
havHig been brought into rapid play in composing 
"Objections," and "libellous songs to disparage 
the work," heavier weapons were resorted to, and 
riots and tumults put the great enterprise in 
jeopardy. Aad here we come upon a great name, 
that of Otiv«r Cromwell, — who, before he ascended 
to be Protector of Britain, was for several years " a 
solid, substantial, inolFensive farmer of St. Ives ;" 
his equable life there consisting of " diligent grass- 
farming, mowing, milking, cattle-marketing." Car- 
lyle says, a " petition" of the adventurers, addressed 
"to. the Lord General," sets forth that upon the 
"2t)th of this instant April," (1653,)--exactly 
while Oliver was turning out the Parliament, — 
" about a hundred-and-fifty persons," from the towns 
of Swaffham and Bottisham, — which towns had 
petitioned about certain rights of theirs, and got 
dear promise of redress in fit time, — did " tumultu- 
ously assemble," to seek redress for themselves, 
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did " by force expel your petitioners' workmen from 

their diking and working in the said Fens," did 

tumble in again " the dikes by them made ;" and in 

fincj did peremptorily signify that if they or any 

other came again to dike in these Fens, it would be 

worse for them, "the evil effects of which" — ^are 

very apparent indeed. Whereupon this Official 

Letter, or Warrant, which we may here insert for 

the annoyance or rectification of such persons as 

have been taught that this terrible "usurper" 

gloried in all riots and disturbances, and had no 

regard for justice and the rights of property. 

" 23rd April, 1653. 
" Mr. Parker, 

" I hear some unruly persons have lately committed great 
outrages in Cambridgeshire, about Swaffham and Botsham, in 
throwing down the works making by the adventurers, and 
menacing those they employ thereabout. Wherefore I desire 
you to send one of my troops, with a captain, who may by all 
means, persuade the people to quiet by letting them know 
they must not riotously do anything, for that must not be 
suffered : but that if there be any wrong done by the adven- 
turers, upon complaint, such course shall be taken as appertains 
to justice, and right will be done. 

" I rest, your loving friend, 

"Oliver Cromweix." 

This transaction shows the opposing parties 
appealing to arms on either side ; in which struggle, 
of course, the weaker falls. 

The arguments brought forward by the opponents 
of the Drainers had fully impressed the generality of 
people that the project of a General drainage was 
iniquitous if not impossible; and when remarkable 
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examples of questionable success were from time to 
time presented to the angry gaze of the femnen in 
any part of the Great Level, (as we shall farther 
see,) they assembled in riotous bands and began the 
fearful work of Destruction. 

Perseverance, however, has finally conquered ; and 
in spite of the long opposition provoked by greedy 
and deceitful projectors, the drainers acting upon 
equitable principles at last succeeded in bringing an 
immense breadth of rich and productive land into 
profitable cultivation. Where the wild-fowl and the 
fish once held undisputed sway, now graze in luxu- 
riant pasturage the ox and the sheep; where the 
reed lifted its profitless head, now waves the golden 
harvest: the teeming plain rewards with its fruits 
the art and labour which made it produce ; and in 
reclaiming into healthfiilness the once pestilent 
morasses, whose putrid waters generated miasma in 
the humid atmosphere; in reducing to soundness 
and fertility a watery country that had become 
impassable in some places even to boats, in conse- 
quence of the sedge, reed, and slime with which it 
was covered, — so that many a *' place of plashes and 
rough bent-grass" is now in our time ''all yellow 
with wheat and barley in the autumn season," — 
Industry has acquired a happier kingdom, and won 
a nobler fame than Ambition ever obtained by the 
conquering sword and cruel sceptre. 

This great victory over the hostile elements has 
been peacefully achieved, the battle contested with 
peaceful weapons ; for the early quarrels and blood- 
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fibed were not errors in the path of Industrial 
Brogpess but perils in the onward march of Liberty, 
T^-they were tokais of a strife between the injured 
iand the opp^ssing. 

, f • And we think it right to refer, amongst other topics, 
)U> the ii\}ustice that marked the early proceedings in 
^en Drainage, and not complacently pass it over (as 
isftop Gotnmon with Fen historians,) because the im- 
proT^^nents accomplished were finally of so brilliant 
find piiosperous a character. We abide by the maxims 
■Ht^Whatever is right is expedient, — Honesty is the 
b^st policy; and see no reason to doubt that if the 
^m^&Thl Drainage had been postponed until the 
population were gained over to the idea, instead of 
.being tJommenced in a compulsory manner, the 
GtesX lievel would have escaped half a century of 
wetness under the name of Drainage, and would 
long ftgo have had a surface as well dried as at 
rpresesjfe. This ist merely equivalent to affirming that 
if tibe project' had been delayed until the excellent 
inethods of introdueing great public improvements, 
.jwhtch w^ hd^e o/ow long enjoyed, had come into 
operation, the work being done at a later period 
would nloat probably have been completed in a far 
more effectual and satisfactory manner. Our opinion 
is that we- are not to regard the transactions of our 
ancestors' '83 -pferfectly praiseworthy because they 
led to useful resctStiS; but should enquire whether, 
Ids Misusied- Power was found to originate a great 
good. Enterprise^ equitably directed, would not have 
.ireadered that'fgQod a much more affluent blessings 
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Now we are aware that iii attempthig to account 
for the popular dislike to draining and inclosing, we 
shall tread upon tender ground ; for if we dared to 
insinuate that any Monarch, Lord, or Gentleman of 
high respectability had been guilty of injustice and 
oppression to the Poor, we should stand in imminenit 
danger of being branded in name, if not arrested in 
person, as a " Chartist," ** Socialist," ** Leveller,** 
"Demagc^e," "Dissenter," &c., the *' tendency^ 
of whose teaching is to render the " Labouring class 
discontented." However, bearing in mind that, 
" the more a good thing is looked into the better," 
we will, for once, write without trembling about 
Gracious and Most Excellent Majesty, Eoyal High- 
ness, Grace, Honour, Worship, Eeverence, &c., and 
their little shortcomings and overdrawings in the 
draining of the Fens. 

Eeader! tear not the page: we are not com- 
mencing a Financial Eeform tract; we are not 
going to grudge the Queen her salary, the Peer his 
patrimony, or the Bishop his revenue,— our words 
shaU refer to a time some two hundred years irom 
you. 

Doubtless, much of the violence manifested by 
the fenmen originated from the folly, ignorance, and 
base passions of unmolested individuals whose 
interests were not in the least int^fered with by the 
drainers. Again, many proprietors of common- 
rights joined those who proved themselves to be 
" thorough-going conservatives" in Fen matters, by 
denouncing every attempt at improvement; but 
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still there could not have been a very strong 
oppo8itio& ficom this class of men, because as a 
general rule^ peihaps, the owners of rights had 
alkytmentB of the open fields (when drained and 
divided,) as proportionate compensation ; and under 
An impiQired state of. drainage their share, covered 
as it soon became with sweet and good herbage, 
was worth fhr more than their former privilege 
of stocking the wet, coarse, and rushy common. 
A larger, portion of the refractory population con- 
sisted of those whose livelihood was at stake, 
viz., fowlers, fishermen, and the numerous tenants 
who hired the common-rights of the owners^ and 
had thus the privilege and profit of feeding a 
certain amount of live stock upon the Commons of 
the parishes in which they resided. These men, 
ha;ving lost an independent occupancy and been 
compelled to sell their cattle, receiving no compen- 
sation but the opportunity (perhaps) of earning day's 
wages upon the pi^rticipants' fiEmns, instigated and 
effected riots in several places, — ^broke the new 
shuces, out the banks, ddaged farms, burnt houses, 
ravaged crops, to express their dissatisfaction and 
heap revenge upon those that had ruined them and 
their families. 

But if the poor were in the wrong, do the rich 
come off blameless ? 

The case we hiive already ciited of *^ Stile twrM» 
Nokes," is an instanoe of a " notorioos and diffusive 
vice" among. the fen^men; and when wet ooDlpare 
'the oirououtanc^i in< which tjbepooc teoaitt avAii^e 
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Tich land-owner were situated before and after tke 
draining, and the motives which respectively actuated 
them to opposition and demolition, we find in the 
losses of the poor man something that tends to 
palliate his offence, but in the conduct of the other 
we discover wilfiil, gratuitous, unpardonable obsti- 
nacy and malevolence. Sir William Xilligrew 
(1649), in defending the Earl of Lindsey's dndnings 
in Lincolnshire, said, "I say the chief of our 
opponents be those rich men whom the poor Com- 
moners do petition against for overstocking their 
Commons, and do oppose us that they may still 
oppress the poor commoners." 

Our notices of these important though lamentable 
struggles will principally refer to the Fens in lin- 
colnshire. 

The greater part of the general disaffection to the 
drainage probably arose from the jobbbg of the 
drainers, the unfairness of their demands, the 
inefficiency of their performances, and the foreign 
or extraneous origin of the improvement; and 
perhaps Injustice may have figured in- a m<He noU' 
pant manner in these smaller districts than in the 
larger and, so to speak, more organised Bedford 
Level. There is, however, a very ample leason 
why we should speak more particulacly of these 
fens,— though forming a wide district, mote exten- 
sive than the Bedford Level, they are» as we have 
before said, comparatively little known to the public. 

The ready device by which a company of adven- 
turers could obtain possession of a third part .or 
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more of all tke estates in the Fens, without the 
permission of the owners, is explained in most Fen 
Histories, — the company, promising to drain the 
country, got the Commissioners of Sewers to tax the 
lands without the consent of the proprietors : these 
moneys not being paid up, the Commissioners were 
entitled by law to bargain with the undertakers for 
any portion of the lands as a recompense for draia- 
ing the whole. And, as may be expected, it fre- 
quently happened that the drainers, after improving 
the surface drainage just enough to get the estates 
adjudged to " them and their heirs for ever," forgot 
to repair and maintain the works in proper order. 
Such a proceeding might well be displaoent to the 
inhabitants of the Great Level ; and many protests 
were both actively and passively made against it. 
With regard to the share which Cromwell took in 
this business before he became Protector, Carlyle 
says, "There had been in Cromwell's own Pen- 
country a work of immense local celebrity going on: 
the Drainage of the Fens, so long talked about. ..... 

This grand work began, Diyasdust in his bewildered 
manner knows not when ; but it ' went on rapidly,' 
and had ended in 1637. Or rather appeared and 
strongly endeavoured, to end in 1637 ; but wa& not 
yet by any means settled and ended; the whole 
Fen-region clamouring that it could not and should 
not end so. In which wild clamour, against ii^us- 
tice done, in high piaoes, Olivor CromwielL, as is well 
known, thou^ otherwise a most private quiet >mfm, 
saw good to interfere.; totgive the nnivienal inarti- 
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eulate damour a voioe, and giaii a remedy for it. 
He approYed himself, as Sir Philip Warwick will 
testify, 'a man that would set well at the mark,' 
that took sure aim and had a stroke of some 
weight in him. We camiot here aiSEbrd room to dis- 
entangle that affedr from* the dark rubbish-abysses, 
old and new, in which it lies deeply buried : suffice 
it to assure the reader thai Oliver did by no 
means 'oppose' the Draining of the Fens, but 
was and had been, as his father before him h^hly 
favourable to it; that he opposed the King 
in Counsel wishing to do a public iigustioe in 
regard to the Draining of the Fens; and by 'a 
great meetmg at Huntingdon,' and other good 
measures, contrived to put a stop to the same. At 
a time when, as Old Palaceyard might testify, that 
operation of going in the teeth of the royal will was 
somewhat more perilous than it would be now I 
This was in 1638, according to the good testimoi^ 
of Warwick. .Cromwell acquired by it a great 
popularity in the Fen-countiy, acquired the name 
or nickname of ' Lord of the Fens ;' and what was 
much move valuable, had done the duty of a good 
citizen, whatever he might acquire by it." The 
infamous duplicity of the "unfortunate" Charles 
towards the adventurers, and his tyraimical injustice 
to the Fen population, in grasping at income from 
aa^ Buproved fay other men's enterprise, — ^ate 
poinis fuUy illustrated both in Wells's and Walker's 
Histories^ Persons who study the transactions that 
n^uBcdiSuch an uproar in the Fens, will perceive 
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that the great grievance consisted in the Drainage 
being done under the authority of a Boyal Com- 
mission or something of that sort. And the attempt 
of the King to improve the fen lands without the 
spontaneous co-operation of the fenmen themselves, 
had not only all the folly of the late effort to make 
the Prussian people moral and religious by rigor- 
ously enforcing an observance of the Sabbath ; but 
was combined with iniquitous designs for filching 
the people's property under pretence of enriching 
them. The principle of Bepresentation was not so 
well understood as in the present day ; and the only 
basis upon which Public works can satisfactorily 
rest, viz., the goodwill of the Public, was not that on 
which the midertakings were founded. In modem 
days, any proposed scheme for Draining on a large 
scale has to be submitted to the people interested 
in it ; has to be debated, discussed, cavilled at, and 
fought about ; monster meetings must be held, evi- 
dence adduced before a Committee of Parliament 
men, and an Act obtained 'from the kingdom's 
representatives before a sod can be turned or a brick 
laid in the matter. 

The following is a slight sketch of the draining 
of the Pens east of the Witham, extending between 
Boston and the high-lands of Tattershall, Bevesby, 
&c. : — King Charles I., " of his princely care for the 
advantage of the kingdom," by letters to the respec- 
tive Commissioners of Sewers recommended the 
draining of these lands ; himself being the owner of 
great quantities of the drowned lands. Accordingly 
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these autkorities (appointed by the Crown,) taxed 
the countiy in order to provide a fiind for the 
undertaking; but no payment being made, they 
contracted with Sir Anthony Thomas for the execu- 
tion of the work. In four years he was to drain 
the district, estimated at 45,000 acres, so as not to 
leave more than 3,000 acres under water ; and was 
to receive a proportion of the recovered ground as 
his reward. Thus, without the consent of the 
proprietors of the soil or even the fair compensation 
of those individuals owning rights of commonage, 
the King took away a large portion of their property 
as a recompense for the drainage of the rest. 

Sir Anthony accomplished the work (by conduct- 
ing several new drains to a sluice in the Withain 
bank above Boston,) sufficiently to procure his 
allotment ; and the remainder was allotted partly to 
the King and partly to the towns which had interest 
of Common. In 1645, the commoners, dissatisfied 
with these proceedings, yet having no legal and 
constitutional means of expressing their discontent, 
took arms, broke the adventurers' sluices, laid wast^ 
their lands, filled up their ditches, spoiled their pom, 
and demolished their houses. A complaint was 
made to the House of Lords, who passed a bill for 
the relief land security of the drainers, *' beQa\iae.4)f 
thei advantage, accruing to th& King by the jonprove- 
ment of .bis lands from 4d. per acre to XOe, or l^s. 
per taore yeaily/^ and for repaying £50,000. ex- 
jpended by the undertakers* The Commi&sioD.^ 
^ladidMgriBd the. i wish, of the needy !MJ9i\ar9b "X 
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opposition to the inhabitants of no less than 50 
towns and villages, or 4,000 families, having right 
of pasture and turbary in these fens; who now 
petitioned the House of Commons against the bill. 
They stated that, by means of many chargeable 
gouts, drains, bridges, and other works of sewers, 
they had kept these fens fruitful and profitable 
ground, so as to be the chiefest part of their liveli- 
hood; and that they were never "pestered with 
beggars and thieves" (as had been affirmed by the 
drainers) more than in the time of their undertaking. 
That only East Fen had been hurtfuUy overflowed ; 
the West and Wildmore Fens being then worth 10s. 
to 15s. per acre yearly. That the aim of Sir A. 
Thomas and his participants was to make prize of 
those lands; and that he had appropriated to 
himself the ancient drains, clows, sluices, &c., of 
the inhabitants, without making satisfaction for 
them. That the drainers had wrongfully taken 
away £8,000. per annum from the Commoners, 
under pretence of raising iS150. yearly fee farm rent 
for his Majesty's use. That the West and Wild- 
more Fens were not in any way meliorated by the 
new works, but worse than they were before the 
undertaking. And that " equity of disbursements" 
need not be considered ; for the profits of the parts 
the drainers had enjoyed seven years were (as them- 
selves confessed) JB5 7,000, — ^which was more than 
they pretended to have laid out in the works, and 
many thousand pounds more than was actuldiy 
expended. — ^The Commoners gained their suit, a&d 
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retained possession of their ancient privileges. The 
state of the Fens prior to 1800, justifies the peti- 
tioners in their assertion that the countiy had not 
Teceived an advantage proportioned to the quantity 
of land taken away. 

Our readers will pardon us now, perhaps, if we 
take them a trip from these Fens to the Isle of 
Axholme, and show them a few particulars respect- 
ing the drainage of that district into the river Trent. 
Prior to the reign of Charles I., the low lands were 
for the most part covered with water ; and in this 
and the neighbouring district — where the King had 
a chase of red deer through a large part " which 
much annoyed and oppressed the residue/' — we 
read that no less than 60,000 acres were continually 
overflowed, so that even in summer the water was 
8 or 4 feet deep. Charles, being lord of the Isle 
of Axholme, Hatfield Chase, &c., to increase his 
revenue by reclaiming this great quantity of drowned 
and boggy ground into good meadow, arable, and 
pasture, contracted with Yermuyden for the drainage 
of the Level. The work was performed after a fashion 
in the space of five years, the fresh waters being con- 
veyed into the Trent by sluices which issued out the 
drain water at eveiy ebb and kept back the tides at 
their flow. A proportion of land was allotted to the 
King ; and Yermuyden, together with his partici- 
pants in the undertaking, received a third part of the 
lands as a recompense, — ^a company of Adventurers 
being established for the perpetual maintenance of 
the works by cha]^;es upon their lands. This was 
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before the Bedford Level drainage was oommenced 
by Earl Francis. The Adventurers' lands were colti- 
vated until the year 1642, when the tranquillity of the 
Isle of Axholme, like the peace of the whole kingdom, 
was broken by the outbuHt of popidar indignation. 
In this case, as in the lamentable oatbreaks which 
occurred in almost all parts of the Lincolnshire and 
other Fens, (and none of which occurred without a 
sui&cient cause of complaint,) the Commoners 
taking advantage of the disturbed condition of the 
realm, sought by riots and tumults to regain the privi- 
l^s of fishing, fowling, and hunting of which they 
had been bereft ; and the result was the destruction 
of the drainage-works and the lapse of the country 
into its original poverty and unprofitableness. The 
way in which these violent and sometimes sanguinary 
occurrences were brought about was as follows : — 
The King being desirous of improving the lands 
which contributed to his revenue, issued a Com- 
mission to certain gentlemen to treat and conclude 
with those who claimed common of pasture, by way 
of compensation in land or money ; and those who 
would not agree had an information exhibited 
against them in the Exchequer Chamber by the 
Attorney General, and were obliged to submit to his 
award. There were more than 870 Commoners in 
the manor of Epworth alone, and a much greater 
number of persons nearly interested ; and of 13,400 
acres in that manor, 6000 acres lying next to the 
towns were allotted to the Commoners as their 
portion, and the remaining 7400 acres in the 
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remotest parts of these wastes to Yenni^den and 
his partidpaRts for their third paort and for the 
King's part. This may have been an equitable 
arrangement -, bat did not make up for the hardship 
the Commoners fdt, to be compelled to sell their 
rights and agree to the drainage, no matter what 
was tiieir opinion as to the benefits they should 
derive, and this when the number who dissented were 
more than three times as many as those who were 
said to have agreed. If the drainers had made the 
6000 acres worth as much as the 13,400 had been, 
instead of making them in a much worse condition, 
then the increased demand for labour upon the 
remaimng portions would, perhaps, have placed the 
poorer Commoners in better drcumstances, and so 
have mitigated their furious dislike to the drainage ; 
biit as part of their land was taken away while the 
drainage of the rest was obstructed and damaged by 
the adventilrers' works, they were righteously dis- 
contented, and fought against the whole scheme as 
being (what it actually was,) merely a device to 
cajole them out of their property in order to re- 
plenish the Monarch's purse. Even if great advan* 
tage had arisen by means of an increased demand 
for labour, still the boon would have been like a 
distasteful medicine administered against their will, 
and while indadng more comforts it would have 
destroyed their independence, would have reduced 
tiiem firom the freedom of self-niaintenance to a state 
of dependant servitude. Accordingly, when the 
Parliament itself had set the example of denying 
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the omnipotence of the Sovereign, the inhabitants 
insisted on again having their rights of common 
which had been actually given to them for ever by 
the Lord of the Manor, — ^refusing to be any longer 
bound by the King's decree. In keeping with the 
manners of the times, this demand was enforced by 
arms, — ^they arose in tumults, broke down the 
fences and enclosure of 4000 acres, destroyed all 
the com growing, and demolished the houses. The 
drainers have recorded that the flood-gates of the 
main sewers were drawn up, which by letting in the 
tides from the Trent soon drowned a great part of 
the low levels in Yorkshire. This was done for 
seven weeks together, men letting in the tides at 
every full water and keeping the sluice shut at every 
ebb tide, — " divers persons guarding the sluice with 
muskets and saying that there they would stay till 
the whole level were drowned and the inhabitants 
forced to swim away like ducks." Another sluice 
having been puUed down, the Trent broke down 
the banks and overflowed the whole level, so that 
the bams and stacks of com were flooded to at 
least a yard in height. This work of destmction, if 
truly reported, is on too extensive a scale to be con- 
sidered as mere mischief, and evidences a widely 
spread discontent among those who had held the 
rights of commonage. In 1645, the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Axhdme threw down a great part of 
the banks, and filled up the ditches, putting cattle 
into the com and pastures of those who had been 
adventurers for the draining. A Petition of the 
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Participants against these outrages states that, after 
the expenditure of at least £200,000 in those works, 
the tenants of the Manor of Epworth had laid waste 
at least 74,000 acres of land, and destroyed a great 
quantity of rape and com then growing, by forcibly 
keeping and depasturing their cattle thereon, also 
demolished many houses, burnt others, cut and 
burned ploughs, beat and wounded those who were 
ploughing or offered them any resistance, and resisted 
the participants in levying taxes for the repair of 
the works. Exaggeration may have swelled the 
actual occurrences into undue importance; but 
Htigation and rioting certainly rendered the Isle 
conspicuous until the Riot Act was passed in 1715. 
The incensed portion of the population were both 
owners and « tenants" or hirers of common rights, 
and being deprived of their means of living, their 
aim was to obtain possession of th^ ancient common, 
which was their legal inheritance. The whole of the 
proceedings demontrate that, however advantageous 
the drainers may have represented the work to be, 
the individuals who possessed the first claim to 
profit would much rather have retained their olden 
privileges and habits of living; and it is certain 
that their lands had received a great injury from 
the drainers' works, while a large portion had been 
forcibly allotted away from them ; and their depre- 
dations (which were not nearly so bad as the drainers 
represented) were restricted to the grounds which 
they claimed as their own. 
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OUTLINE THE NINTH. 

A RUBAL SETSOSPECT — AOBICULTX7BAL CONDITION 07 THB 
FENS AITEB THE OENEBAL DRAINAGE. 

Attempted improvemeiits having been succeeded 
by drainage actually dtJkougb most unsatisfactorily 
performed; in what state do we find the Een 
Agriculture, and what was the condition of the 
population? By way of answering these enquiries, 
it will be advisable to take a previous glance at the 
kingdom generally during the olden, times. We 
fiumish, therefore, a few particulars respecting tbe 
progressive condition of the rural population of 
England, to be borne in mind by the reader when 
we come to speak more specially of the Een district. 

In the reign of Edward III., it is concluded from 
manorial surveys, and other documents, that in scmie 
places as much ground was farmed as at the present 
day ; and all the extant rolls show that arable land 
bore a very large proportion to pasture land, in 
enclosed farms. The price of meat in proportion to 
that of com was, notwithstanding, very low, in 
consequence of the small number of such enclosures. 
There was a vast extent of Common pasture through- 
out England, where cattle were fed : the tillage of 
fields was very imperfect, producmg extremity 
scanty crops; the implements of husbandry were 
rude ; oxen were so badly fed that it required six of 
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them to draw a plough, which barely turned up half 
an acre in a summer's day, and these oxen consumed 
in the winter all the straw of the farm, so that little 
was left for manure, — these circumstances easily 
account for the relative deamess of com. Sixpence 
an acre was an average rent for arable land in the 
thirteenth century. The usual amount of produce 
was about 1^ quarters per acre. 

During the fifteenth century, — ^marked by the 
civil war, — ^there was a great decay of tillage hus- 
bandry and population ; the former owing in a great 
measure to the transition from slave to free labour, 
which had been gradually and unobservedly making 
way in society, and also to the growth of the woollen 
manufacture. Proprietors were obliged to convert 
into pasturage those domains which their bondsmen 
had formerly cultivated ; and it was found while the 
estates of the White and Ked Rose parties were 
alternately wasted, flocks and herds were better 
adapted than the produce of agriculture to such 
unsettled times. Inclosures therefore were multi- 
plied, demesne lands extended, and the farms of the 
husbandmen appropriated to pasture; their houses 
were demolished or permitted to decay, while a few 
herdsmen supplanted the yeomen, and occupied, l^ 
means of enclosures, the largest estates. Eestric- 
tions on the exportations of grain, and the increasing 
consumption of wool, operated still further to the 
discouragement of cultivation. The cloth manufac- 
tures of England and the Netherlands were in a 
flourishing state, and by their demand for raw 
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material enhanced the price of English wool. A 
system of farming, lucrative but injurious, was thus 
introduced; luorative to landowners, but injurious 
to real industry: its consequences being seyerely 
felt, in the beggary and diTninishing numbos of 
the peasantry. Hamlets were ruined, we are told, 
by oppressive encroachments of the gentry ; town- 
ships and villages of a hundred families were reduced 
to thirty, sometimes to ten. Some were desolate, 
demolished by the avarice of the proprietors ; others 
were occupied by a shepherd and his dog. 

The rage for sheep-farming continued during the 
whole of the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
so that the arable lands in the reign of Elizabeth 
were estimated at only one-fourth part of the king- 
dom. Great miseries were inflicted on the poor by 
this increase of sheep and extension of pasture land ; 
and individual flocks, which sometimes exceeded, 
and often amounted to 20,000 sheep, were, by a 
statute of 25th Hemry VIII., restricted to 2,000. 
This merciful but mistaken piece of l^islative inter- 
ference with trade, of course proved an inadequate 
remedy; especially as it displayed the partiality of 
the law-makers by excepting hereditary landholders. 
It was not until persecutions drove out manufac- 
tures from the Netherlands, when the exportation of 
English wool subsided as its price diminished, that 
a better system of agriculture was obtained. The 
landowner, disappointed of his former high profits, 
discovered the advantage of resuming the plough, 
and again subjecting his pastures to cultiTation. 
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During the leign of Heniy YIII., eoriouB statutes 
were enacted, aUotting for de» parks a certain pro- 
portion of breeding mares, the tournaments^ &c., 
requiriug that the breed of horses should be sedu- 
louidy caltivated. These laws eojoined not the 
prekites and nobles only, but those "whose wives 
wore ydlvet bonnets," to have staUions of a certain 
size for their saddle. The Legal standard was 15 
hands high in horses, 13 in mares, and ''unlikely 
tits" were without distinction consigned to destruc* 
tion. These wholesome regulations of a paternal 
goyemment must have had a profitable and sapient 
effect upon the agricultural interest, for we read that 
" asses appear not to have been propagated in Eng- 
land till a subsequent period." 

The law of Harry the Eighth against turning 
arable land into pasture was superseded by an Act 
in the 39th year of the reign of Queen Bess ordering 
all ploughed land converted into pasture since the 
1st Elizabeth to be restcnred to tillage, and what 
was arable not to be converted into pasture. As 
there was so little enclosed meadow land, as the 
cultivation of artifidal grasses and turnips was 
unknown, even in the sevente^th century, winter 
provender was very scarce; hence great numbers of 
sheep and cattle were killed before they were fat, 
and salted at the beginning of the cold weather, so 
that during several months even the gentry tasted 
scarcely any fresh animal food, except game and 
river fish. Pigs abounded in the country, roaming 
about the old forests, and feeding on acorns ; and 
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these, too, were slain and salted for winter con- 
sumption. The roots that now smoke on our table, 
cabbages, carrots, and potatoes, were not generally 
known. 

In commercial cities there was, of course, much 
more of luxury and splendour than in the country ; 
but down to the close of the sixteenth century, 
omitting from consideration the sumptuous enter- 
tainments of nobles and corporations, the domestic 
economy of respectable citizens and artizans was of 
a very hiunble character. We may judge of this 
from their residences ; — ^there were very few chimneys 
even in capital towns ; the fire was laid to the wall, 
and the smoke issued out at the roof or door or 
window. The houses were wattled and plastered 
over with clay, and all the furniture and utensils 
were of wood. The people slept on straw pallets, 
with a log of wood for a pillow. It is probable 
that glass windows were not introduced into farm- 
houses much before the reign of James I. Pre- 
viously, lattice, horn, &c., were a substitute. The 
tables of most citizens were furnished with spoons, 
cups, and a salt-cellar of silver. Spoons and knives 
were as old as Edward the Confessor, but in 
Elizabeth's reign the fork was not yet discovered, 
and at every meal the fingers were used to keep the 
meat steady and convey it to the mouth. Needles 
and pins were then coming into common use. In 
the early part of the sixteenth century, the costume 
of the wealthy, and in most part the clothing of the 
poor, were supplied from abroad : silks, velvets, and 
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doth of gold were imported firom Italy; coarse 
fustians from [Flanders, of a texture so durable that 
the doublet lasted two years. The home manufac- 
tures were woollens. Over the breeches was worn 
a petticoat ; the doublet was laced like the modem 
stays, and a frock or tunic descended over the 
doublet and petticoat, gathered at the middle, and- 
fastened round the loins by a girdle from which a 
short dagger was generally suspended. This latter 
gannent is correctly represented by the present 
waggoner's frock. The pettLcoat was, howeyer, 
rejected after Ihe accesmon of Henry YIII. The 
doublet is now transferred into a waistcoat, and the 
doak or mantle has been gradually converted into 
the modem eoat. Female costume was similar to 
what it is at present. The dress of labourers 
appears to have been simple and well contrived, 
consisting of shoes, hose made of doth, a jadcet and 
eoat, buttoned and fastened round the body by a 
bdt or girdle, and a bonnet of doth. Hats were not 
mudh used at that period. In Henry the Eighth's 
reign, peaks to shoes or boats exceeding 11 inches 
were prohibited by law to all but gentlemen. The 
diet of the peasantry underwent few alterations, — 
their bread^com bdng rye or barley, sometimes oats 
mixed with peas. Wheaten bread was chiefly con- 
imed to the tshles of the rich. The labourers also 
obtained bacon in small quantities. The hour of 
dinner with people of fortune in Elizabeth's time, 
was 11, before noon; supper between 5 and 6 in 
liie afternoon. Merchants took each of liiese meals 
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an hour later, and the husbandmen one hour later 
than merchants. Our forefathers in the time of 
Elizabeth paid great attention to their kitchen 
gardens, and but little to the pleasure garden. For 
our vulgar "vegetables" were then "newly intro- 
duced esculents,** comprising herbs arid fruits such 
as salads, cabbages, turnips, apricots, melons, and 
currants. Their mode of domestic life may be 
gleaned from Tusser's "Pointes of Husbandrie." 
The farmer and family's diet is fixed to be red- 
herrings and salt fish in Lent. At other times fresh 
beef, pork, &c. At Christmas, — "good drink, a 
good fire in the hall, brawne, pudding, and souse, 
and mustard withal, capon, or turkey, cheese, apples, 
and nuts, with jolie carrols." The prudent house- 
wife is advised to make her own candles. Servants 
are directed to go to bed at ten in summer, and nine 
in winter, and rise at four in summer. 

Bye, oats, and barley formed the staple bread- 
corn of the common people. This coarse fare formed 
the principal articles of the national diet until the 
prosperous reign of George II., when the English 
began to be a wheat-fed population; but it is 
thought that at the accession of Greo. III. not more 
than half the people fed on wheat. For two centu- 
ries and upwards the wheaten loaf has been slowly 
travelling across the island, from the southern to 
the northern counties ; so recently as the year 1800 
it had only partially reached Yorkshire, the oaten 
cake being commonly eaten by the labouring classes 
of the West Biding : and the same infallible test of 
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improved popular condition can only just now be 
said to have fully penetrated into Scotland, and the 
northern districts of Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland. 

England in the Elizabethan age had become not 
. only a great commercial but manufacturing country ; 
so that white and coloured cloths, kerseys, bayes, 
and cottons, were abundantly exported. The Hanse 
towns had drawn immense quantities of raw wool 
from this country; but as the cloth manufactories 
at home were rapidly growing in importance, the 
Government — (Oh ! happy English, to have a loving 
Government always watching over and encouraging 
trade,) — ^acting upon the principle of administering 
a tonic directly the patient exhibits returning vigour, 
— ^favoured the new-bom industry in 1604 by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of English wool. 

The manufacturing and commercial interests, 
having suffered but little by the CromweUian war, 
continued in rapid progress ; and consequently, the 
rents of land were increased, and large tracts of land 
brought into cultivation. The conamerce and riches 
of England were vastly augmented between 1660 
and 1688 ; the condition of the Middle Orders was 
improved; but the great body of the people were 
still deemed of so little consideration, that hardly 
any details elucidatory of the condition of the 
Labouring Classes can be found. Wages at this 
time we know little about. In 1610, the wages 
allowed by the justices in one of the midland coun- 
ties to labourers in husbandry, were from 6d. to 
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lOd. a day without meat ; and to women haymalceiSy 
4d. a day without meat. In these ratings the 
magistrates estimated that half the day*s earnings 
were equivalent to diet for one day, which is a less 
proportion than would be requisite at present. In 
1682 the justices at Bury St Edmund's fixed a- 
common labourer's wages at 6d. in summer and 5d. 
in winter, with meat and drink : without rations the 
sum was doubled. 

About this period beef or mutton was S-^d. per &. ; 
wheat of middling quality was 34s. per quarter firom 
1606 to 1625. !From a list of prices directed to be 
observed in 1633, we learn that four bushels of the 
best coals cost 6d., and a pound of the best &edi 
butter, the same. While such wages and prices 
continued, it was impossible labourers could pur- 
chase in abundance either bread or butcher's meat. 
They sustained a farther disadvantage in the absence 
of many succulent plants which are now cultivated 
in the fields. Potatoes, in King James's reign, were 
estimated a delicacy, whilst tea and sugar were still 
greater rarities. Tea began to be largely imported in 
1637, and in 1660 it was for the first time subjected 
to the exdse, together with co£fee and chocolate. It 
is singular, however, that the duty was imposed on 
the liquor prepared from these articles, in lieu of the 
articles themselves ; from which it may be inferred 
none of these beverages were made by private 
families, but purchased as spirits are at this day, 
ready prepared &om the c(Hnpounders. How could 
our great-great^candmothers be comfortable without 
caddies and tea-pots ! 
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Macaulay, describing the state of agriculture and 
rural affairs in 1685, (the beginning of James the 
Second's reign,) says, the yeomanry, " an eminently 
manly and true-hearted race," were "petty pro- 
prietors who cultivated their own fields, and enjoyed 

a modest competence Not less than 160,000 

proprietors who, with then: families must have made 
up more than a seventh of the whole population, 
derived their subsistence from little freehold estates. 
The average income of these small landowners was 
estimated at between £60. and £70. a-year. It was 
computed that the number of persons who occupied 
their own land was greater than the number of those 
who farmed the land of others." 

In those days, the country gentleman "was, as 
compared with his posterity, a poor man, and was 
generally under the necessity of residing, with little 

interruption, on his estate His chief serious 

employment was the care of his property. He 
examined samples of grain, handled pigs, and on 
market-days made bargains over a tankard with 

drovers and hop-njerchants The litter of a 

farm-yard gathered under the windows of his bed- 
chamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry bushes 

grew close to his hall-door His wife and 

daughter were in tastes and acquirements below a 
housekeeper or still-room maid of the present day. 
They stitched and spun, brewed gooseberry wine, 
cured marigolds, and made the crust for the venison 
pasty." The clergy also tilled the ground. " Not 
one Hving in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring 

L 
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up a family comfortably. Its cluldren multiplied 
and grew, the household of the priest became more 
and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and more 
plainly in the thatch of his parsonage, and in his 
single cassock. Often it was only by toiling on his 
glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dung-carts, 

that he could obtain daily bread His children 

were brought up like the children of the neighbour- 
ing peasantry. His boys followed the plough, and 
his girls went out to service." Veiy degrading, no 
doubt, but what were the cotemporaneous sufferings 
of those ministers of religion who were not of the 
sect " established by law ?" " Even in those parts 
of the kingdom," says the same writer, "which 
were the best cultivated, the farming, though greatly 
improved since the civil war, was not such as would 
now be thought skilful." The rotation of crops was 
veiy imperfectly imderstood. The acreage produce 
was probably not much more than half what it is 
now ; and according to a computation made in 1696, 
the whole quantity of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
beans then annually grown in the kingdom was 
somewhat less than 10,000,000 of quarters, whereas 
at present an average crop of the same sort of pro- 
duce is supposed considerably to exceed 30,000,000 
of quarters. " Wheat was then cultivated only on the 
strongest clay, and consumed only by those who were 
in easy circumstances." The progress of the great 
changes in agriculture can nowhere be more clearly 
traced than in the Statute-book. The number of 
inclosure Acts passed since King Greorge II. came 
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to the throne (a.d. 1727) exceeds 4000. The area 
inclosed under the authority of those Acts exceeds, 
on a moderate calculation, 10,000 square miles, or 
6,400,000 acres, equal to nearly ten times the whole 
of the Great Fen Level. " How many square miles, 
which formerly lay waste, have during the same 
period been fenced and carefully tilled by the pro- 
prietors, without any application to the legislature, 
can only be conjectured; but it seems highly 
probable that a fourth part of England has been, in 
the course of little more than a century, turned from 
a wild into a garden," 

But if we are not careful we shall be making our 
** few particulars" of England generally, much longer 
than our special remarks on the ancient farming of 
the Fens ; however, we cannot omit a further extract 
from our modem Historian's picture of England in 
1685. At that period " the value of the produce of 
the soil far exceeded the value of aU the other fruits of 
human industry. Yet agriculture was in what would 
now be considered as a very rude and imperfect state. 
The arable and pasture lands were not supposed by 
the best political arithmeticians of that age to 
amount to much more than half the area of the 
kingdom. The remainder was believed to consist 
of moor, forest, and fen. These computations are 
strongly confirmed by the road-books and maps of 
the 17th century. From those books and maps it 
is dear that many routes which now pass through 
an endless succession of orchards, hay-fields, and 
bean-fieldsy then ran through nothing but heath, 
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swamp, and warren. In the drawings of English 
landscapes made in that age for the Grand Duke 
Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and numer- 
ous tracts, now rich with cultivation, appear as bare 
as Salisbury Plain. At Enfield, hardly out of the 
smoke of the capital, was a region of 25 miles in 
circumference, which contained only three houses 
and scarcely any inclosed fields. Deer, as free as 
in an American forest, wandered there by thousands. 
The fox, whose life is in many counties held almost 
as sacred as that of a human being, was considered 
as a mere nuisance. The wild bull with his white 
mane was still to be found wandering in a few of 
the southern forests. The badger made his dark 
and tortuous hole on the side of every hill where 
copse-wood grew thick. The wild cats were fire- 
quently heard by night wailing round the lodges of 
the rangers of Whittlebury and Needwood. The 
yellow-breasted marten was still pursued in Craa- 
boume Chase for his for, reputed inferior only to 
that of the sable. Fen eagles, measuring more 
than nine feet between the extremities of the wings, 
preyed on fish along the coast of Norfolk. On all 
the Downs, from the British Channel to Yorkshire, 
huge bustards strayed in troops of 60 or 60, and 
were often hunted with greyhounds. The marshes 
of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire were covered 
during some months of every year by immense 
clouds of cranes. Some of the races the progress 
of cultivation has extirpated; of others the num- 
bers are so much diminished that men crowd to 
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gaze at a specimen as at a Bengal tiger, or a Polar 
bear." 

Whilst all the great changes in the agricultural 
condition of the kingdom, the rise and decline of 
sheep-farming, oppressive enclosure of open fields, 
&c., were going on, the Fens, we believe, had con- 
tinued in much the same state. The better portions 
were tilled and reaped by fat abbots and their 
pious dependants; the wetter grounds frequented 
by fishers and fowlers, and infested with robbers 
and marauders who, secure in those lone retreats, 
lived by nocturnal plundering of the upland borders. 
There are several reasons why the agriculture of the 
Fens shoidd have remained pretty much in an un- 
varying condition. Being chosen for the site of 
numerous religious houses at a very early period, 
the cultivable parts of the Level were reduced to 
husbandry, and, being farmed by the monks, who 
did such good service to agriculture wherever they 
might be placed, soon surpassed in productiveness 
and good management any other spots of equal 
extent in the kingdom. But when other lands 
became improved and cultivation rapidly extended 
on every side, these were prevented from such an 
extension by the encompassing waters; and until 
the general draining we cannot suppose that any 
material alterations occurred. 

Doubtless, the villanes continued for ages to labour 
here as elsewhere for their lords, being " allowed two 
loaves of bread daily, besides a certain portion of flesh> 
and abundance of ale.*' Serfs and cattle formed the 
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living money ; the price of a slave being quadruple 
that of an ox. By the time, however, that Henry VII. 
came to the throne, the race of villanes was almost 
extinct ; the people had in a great measure escaped 
from feudal bondage, and wages were nearly quad- 
ruple what they had been in the preceding (or 14th) 
century. One circumstance certainly calculated to 
affect the farming of the fen coimtry was the total 
suppression of the monasteries, chapels, chantries, 
&c., by that somewhat off-hand monarch Henry 
VIII. For the Fens not only bred pestiferous 
diseases, but superabounded in most magnificent 
abbeys, cathedrals, nunneries, churches, &c., which, 
like whited sepulchres, were indeed, beautiful out- 
ward, but within were full of aU uncleanness, — ^pollu- 
tion so gross as to put that most decent modest prince 
to the blush. What were the rural effects of this 
great sweeping of the "besom of destruction" we 
do not know ; but though the public thus obtained 
an insight into relics, impostures, miracles, and the 
sanctity of their proprietors and exhibitors, they did 
not relish the change from jolly hospitable monks to 
" bad bishops ;" and 20,000 men of Lincolnshire, 
headed by the abbot of Barlings, made complaint 
and rebelled. 

Among various facts tending to show that Fen 
farming at an early period was in advance of that 
of the kingdom generally, this is one, — after the 
accession of the Tudors, the culture of Flax was 
attempted to be " introduced into this country," but 
without success ; whereas both hemp and flax were 
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regularly cultivated in the Isle of Ely two hundred 
years before. The district in which these plants 
were chiefly grown was around Upwell and Elm near 
Wisbech, the land being much better situated for 
drainage than many other parts of the fen. It sufl^ered 
occasionally however from the disastrous inroads of 
the sea that so frequently overwhelmed Marshland. 
In the latter district, thousands of acres of com, 
pasture, and hay, were frequently inundated with 
several feet depth of water, in consequence of the 
failing of barrier banks. The same kind of calamity 
often desolated the towns and villages along the 
Lincolnshire coast, destroying their crops and live 
stock, and sometimes the houses and inhabitants. 
HoUnshed, in his Chronicles, gives some graphic 
statements respecting some of these deluges; and 
from the amazing extent of land covered by the 
violent waters, and the multitudes of animals 
drowned, we can evidently form no conception of 
the distress and destitution which were thus suddenly 
brought upon the population. 

Grcntlemen's " seats" do not abound in the Fens, 
and we need not be surprised to find that but few 
noble mansions were erected amid the swamps 
before the General Drainage. Large farm-houses, 
however, clustered on the higher grounds; the 
produce from the fens being carried to the village 
homesteads. This arrangement exists to some extent 
even at the present day ; very few farm-yards and 
houses in some localities having been yet built on 
the fen land. 
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Our task now shall be that of assisting the reader 
to pourtray in his own mind the fen-husbandiy of 
the period immediately following the General Drain- 
ages, viz., the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Now if we successively take away the various ex- 
cellencies of modem agriculture until it becomes 
stripped of all the improvements it has acquired since 
the time of which we write, we may obtain perhaps 
an adequate sight of what it anciently was. Thus, 
when we remember that under-draining, bone- 
manuring, guano, ridge-culture, four-course-system, 
two-handled ploughs, drills, cake-breakers, oom- 
crushers, horse-hoes, thrashing-machines, Leicester 
rams, improved short-horns, &c., have been mainly 
invented or brought into play since 1800, what 
wretched earth-scratchers and miserable herdsmen 
and flock-masters do we make of our great-grand- 
fathers. And if farm practice were generally so 
backward and unskilful fifty years ago, how rude 
and barbarous it must have been a hundred years 
before that. 

Many districts, for years after the general drain- 
age, continued badly drained, untilled, producing 
coarse and scanty fodder, and generating endemical 
disease. On the " hards" or islands in the fens (as 
we have before said,) lived many cottagers, both 
proprietors and hirers of commonage. They were 
chiefly dairymen, stocking the commons and fens aU 
summer with their cows, which they kept in winter 
on hay stored from the grounds allotted as " mow 
fens." Their chief subsistence was fish and fowl. 
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together with milk, butter, and cheese, and bread 
made from the spring com which they grew in smaU 
patches. For fuel they used peats, dug in the 
"turf fens" and dried; a week's work providing 
firing for the whole year. But the reader himself 
must apply the facts we have given to the particular 
state in which he already knows the Level to have 
been. He must imagme the rustic population we 
have described to have lived upon the bordering 
high-lands and in the Fen towns ; and beside these 
he must suppose a wilder race of fishermen and 
fowlers, — ^rude, amphibious men, wading through 
plashes on stilts, trapping waterfowl in nets, skim- 
ming the broad and reedy meres in boats, stalking 
over morasses with leather breeches, leggings, and 
jack' boots, and journeying annually to Sturbeaoh 
Fair, at Cambridge, to purchase the requisite clothing 
for their families. 

A petition of the chief inhabitants and freeholders 
of Wisbech, Newton, Leverington, Tid Saint Giles, 
Elm, XJpwell, &c., presented to the House of Com- 
mons in 1699, states "that the said towns and 
country adjacent for ten miles in compass, consisted 
for the most part of pasture, marsh, and fen lands, 
the produce whereof was mostly employed in feeding 
of cattle, and for butter, cheese and summer crops 
of oats; and that the petitioners being supplied 
with wheat, rye, and malt from other countries, 
(especially from Bury and the parts of Suffolk 
adjoining,) by way of return, experienced great 
inconvenience for want of navigation to and from 
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thence, their interchangeable supply became very 
chargeable, and in winter, by the badness of the way, 
impracticable." The petition prayed for an Act to 
make the river Lark navigable. This shews that 
even these good parts of the Fen were too dropsical 
for wheat-growing,— only spiing com being at- 
tempted. Wheat was sown on the high-lands or 
" hards" within the Level. 

Sir William Dugdale, in the preface to his 
" History of Imbanking and Draining," published 
in 1652, speaks of the benefits accruing from the 
Fen Drainage in these terms, — "Next, for the 
richness of the soil, being gained from the waters, 
doth it not, for the most part, exceed the high 
grounds thereon bordering, as much as other 
meadows do, which are ordinarily let for 20s. the 

acre? Moreover, besides the great plenty of 

flesh and white meats, with the breed of serviceable 
horses, let us consider the abundance of wool, hides, 
tallow, and other commodities, which this fruitful 
ground now produces ; and that the new channels 
made for the draining do yield no small advantage 
to all those parts, for the carriage of their com and 
merchandize ; whereas before, they were constrained 
to go many miles about, according to the natural 
bending of the rivers. — And if we weigh the great 
inconveniences which these overflowings have pro- 
duced, certainly the advantage by the general 
draining ought the more to be prized; for, in the 
winter time, when the ice was strdng enough to 
hinder the passage of boats and yet not able to bear 
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a man,* the inhabitants upon the hards and the 
banks within the Fens, could have no help of food, 
nor comfort for body or soul ; no woman aid in her 
travail, no means to baptize a child, or partake of 
the Communion, nor supply of any necessity, saving 
what those poor desolate places do afford. And 
what expectation of health could there be to the 
bodies of men, where there was no element good? 
the air being for the most part cloudy, gross, and 
ftdl of rotten harrs ; the water putrid and muddy, 
yea, full of loathsome vermin; the earth spungy 
and boggy; and the fire noisome, by the stink of 
smoky hassocks. — ^As for the decay of fish and fowl, 
which hath been no small objection against this 
public work, there is not much likelihood thereof; 
for, notwithstanding this general draining, there are 
so many greaj; meers and lakes continuing, which be 
indeed the principal harbours for them, that there 
will be no want of either ; for in the vast spreading 
waters they seldom abide, the rivers^ channels, and 
meers being their principal receptacles. And that 
both fish and fowl are with much more ease taken 
by this restraint of the waters within such bounds, 
we daily see ; forasmuch as all nets for fishing are 
better made use of in the rivers and meers, than 
when the waters are out of those narrower limits ; 
and that decoys are now planted upon many drained 
levels, whereby great numbers of fowl are caught. 



* The Fens have produced some sturdy and lightning-like 
skaters. 



tkaa by any other engines .foroierly used; .wbick 
could' noitt at> aH.'be made ih&c^, did the. waters, aa 
farmesrlyv onrewpieadtlie whole eouutsy." 
. Iil>1653i upoB a cpni|ilaint b^iag laade thai tfce 
knd.was^ ^'-aa much wortji belbn^ the draining, in 
Teed and<^9e^> as eiace,'- an estimate' was fonuq^ 
ef whaji ihat year iuAde>-**rw)ieti but about .^8,Q00 
acres oil the f(m,g2l(^un^S'ibi theiiBedford Letel weira 
diained and mftd^f uae of, being sown* witih coleseed, 
wheat., li^ey^! oats>>iaBd';fiaiLt These crc^9 wet^ 
grown by tbe rgentlemien >adireiLtui:^rs, and upt h^ 
the.eommanJftnnerS'O^ the distriet. lAjiiQug otiier 
items, thia . y^uaibion (reckoned, — Eveiy aere ,,{911 
hasaookuoig^. burning the -hassocks, ploughii^, 'bumr 
ing.the awards aad- sowing with coleseed, oost JI4 
E^ery acre pi seed, wheat, barley, or oata that weK9 
sDwu^ being near 10,000 acres, cost in seed 8s. pec 
acre.' The reaping, tlureshing, and carriage o£ oolc^ 
seed to be fit for the boatSj cost £$, per last* And 
the pniMiuce was far above 5^000 lasts o£ ooleaeed^ 
and above 1,000 of wheat and other giau^ wluch 
gives a yield of about eight bushels per acre. • 
■ A "Narrative," published in 1685, says that 
most of the commons out of which the adveutui^cs! 
95,000 acres were taken, ";are (by the coimtiy) 
lately divided and enjoyed as Severals to particular 
owners and commoners of each respective towns to 
which those commons belonged. And others find** 
ing that such division and cutting of the commons 
proved a great waste of ground, and the fences hard 
to be kept, and great diminution of stock, and dec^y 
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of houses, many selling their lands from the same, 
to the increasing of the poor : therefore they would 
not divide, but have by agreement decreed in 
Chancery the same by way of a Stint to feed the 
same, eyery house alike; so that in some towns 
there is above 2,000 milch cows, besides a great 
running stock fed thereon, viz., Gottenham, Chat- 
teris, March, Wimblington, Manea» and other 
towns, to their great improvement and enriching." 
Good farm management was not to be expected in 
such a situation. The improvement of live stock 
seemed all but impossible, from the wretched state 
in which they lived, or rather starved, upon the wild 
and swampy commons, all selection being prevented 
by the mingling together of all sorts of cows with a 
variety of bulls (belonging to numerous proprietors,) 
in one great herd : how utterly at variance with our 
modem practice of breeding and box-feeding on scien- 
tific principles ! The higher grounds lay in wide open 
wastes, overrun with weeds and rubbish, rushes and 
thistles; — ^the lower parts were frequently flooded: 
and in some of the clay fens the fields are still 
intersected by frequent hollows and dikes, which 
were anciently thrown out as receptacles for the 
water, and the soil raised into large mounds as 
places of retreat for the cattle. But the unenclosed 
lands of deep peat presented the most dismal 
spectacle: being drowned nearly aU. winter, and 
during the rest of the year covered with reed-plashes, 
rough hassocks, and cotton-grass ; they were areas 
of loose bog, the residence of snipes, bitterns, wild 

M 
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ducks, and herons, wbere cows and horses were 
mired and lost, and their skeletons found when the 
drains were cut. 

The business of the larger occupiers and land- 
owners was chiefly grazing; but on the gradual 
improTement of the drainage, and the inclosure of 
the commons towards the close of the last centuiy, 
most of the land became converted into tillage. 
Thus, though the poorer cotters had to part with 
their cows, the simultaneous progi'ess of inclosure 
and extension of arable culture occasioned a greater 
demand for labourers: work was more plentiful, 
wages rose; the gunning-boat and fish-net were 
relinquished for the plough and spade, and the im- 
proving farms soon brought ample remuneration to 
the masters and a more comfortable subsistence to 
the men. 

Wherever the "turf" or peat moor is found, it 
has afforded a means of livelihood to a large class 
of people, who have, from time immemorial, been 
engaged in cutting, drying and carrying it to the 
towns and villages, where it is bought for fuel. 
Peats or " cesses" were formerly used for fuel over 
many of the neighbouring counties ; and a project 
was at one time formed for supplying the metropolis 
with Fen firing. Another useful commodity pro- 
duced by the fens is the reed. Beds or shoals of 
reed, now seen only on the shores of the meres, 
formerly abounded like plantations in many parts of 
the country. Great quantities of these tall reeds 
were reaped like com in the latter part of the 
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summer, dried, dressed and sold in bundles fw 
tibatch; this covering, it is said, making cooler 
bouses in summer and warmer ones in winter, than 
any other roofing material. In some districts a 
considerable trade was once carried on in supplying 
the large markets with wild fowl. These were 
taken in "decoys" (vulgarly called "duck-coys,") 
but in later years, with the waters have disappeared 
also the biid(9, Qeese, in some localities, were con- 
sidered the fenmfoi's treasure ; large flocks, even of 
a thousand each* were kept, and were frequently 
plucked, as their feathers and quills formed valuable 
articles of conuneroe. In earlier times, too, there 
were numerous and extensive salt works on the 
marshes along the east coast of the Wash, and also 
more inland, upon the margins of the different 
havens. 

Hie reader must excuse the want of " arrangement" 
observable in these " sketches ;" for we are not pro- 
fessing to compose a regular and connected history. 
The firagmentary information we have adduced is 
only intended to assist the reader's imagination in 
setting before his mind's eye the great plain of the 
fens with its farms, drains, and desolateness. And 
our work will perhaps be more lively in consequence 
of dandng from one topic to another. 

By the petition referred to a few pages back, we 
see the privations accompanying m abs^ice of good 
means of communication. Eoads for facilitating 
conveyance are of the greatest importance to com* 
merce; and are almoet the first step in social 
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improvement, without which there can be neither 
security nor traffic. The Fens, particularly after 
the Drainage, possessed numerous navigable canals^ 
by which heavy goods and agricultural commodities 
were transported between the high lands, the fen 
towns, and the sea ; but the upland counties had no 
such convenience. Boads they could boast of, 
superior to those of the Fens because harder and 
drier, but still of a wretched order. In the reign of 
Mary a general Act was passed for the mending of 
highways, — surveyors being appointed, and every 
parish, by four days' labour of its people, compelled 
to repair its own roads. This was a very efficient 
measure till the vast extent of population and trade 
in the reigns of the Stuarts rendered necessary a 
more general system. In the reign of Charles I. a 
proclamation was issued for preserving roads by 
limiting the weights to be drawn over them. This 
inefficient remedy gave way to tumpkes in the 
reign of Charles II. ; but for nearly 100 years after 
the first introduction of turnpikes, they do not 
appear to have been generally available for travelling 
or the conveyance of merchandize. The first turn- 
pike road was established by law in 1653, through 
Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdon- 
shire. Nothing, however, of importance was done 
to raise the character of English highways till after 
the peace of 1748. Down to the middle of the last 
century, a great part of the internal trade of the 
island was carried on by pack-horses, the roads not 
being passable for a cart or other wheeled carriage. 
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A line of holies, the first liavuig a bell, cpnve^^d 
tbarough long win^g lan^ a large part of tJtie 
woollen manvf^ctures of .the .West Biding .of 
Yorkshire. , A gentleman of ^anchesteir .sent the 
manufactures of tKe place into Nottiijighamsl^ir^, 
lonQolnshire^.. Cambridgeshire, aivd.the intervening 
couQtiQ9; and principally took in.isxch^ngeiipathers 
from.Iw^lnshire and mqlt fcon^,Cag)l^dgeshixe and 
Nottiqghamfthire, All his cQmi¥iO|(^ti/es. wese con- 
Teyed.on pack-horses. His bi^ano^s w^r^ received in 
guinaaQ, ,and were carried with him in bi^ jadd^erbegs. 
In Lincol;nstii|(e J^e.trqv^Ued chiefly a)Qng,bndl^imys 
through fields, where fbequent gibbet? warned, Jiim 
of his perijb, and where flocks of wild-fowl darkened 
the ^. Arthur Young, who travelled thrpugh, the 
southem^Hspd. northern counties.. of England in 
1770-2, found in Norfolk that there was not "one 
mile of .exceljfint road.w.jtl^f y^bole county." In 
Yorkrfuie, thft,?»ad3 ^^9 ej^ecrabjy.bad, ".yet," be 
sayp, .*^the peopl^.,aU,j^t»4 tea.!' Jn. 1706, the 
st^e-tdpaph-from i^c^rk to LondpA w.as four, days on 
the road^ ^iin XW^ tjbi^ \ifas onJIy.one coach 
OAGQ 9L.p^j^\k frowiiSfUi^^?^ tQ Lo^QA, and it 
topkfrpm.l^.tojji^ day^ ^9.|l$?f|pm thejoumey. 

Wiitb n)9dem, imprpv,Qi^pit9. in Drainage the 
7^93 ^ve .alsoi o)>j;9i&§d gp^ ^u4 serviceable roads ; 
n^ .turnpike ^ada in. th.e,']pifgdw,exqe^g many of 
thosQ wbicb I^a^ bl^fi^ sub?4<Lj;uted iox the old waya 
of day and silt,,. ...r .;i . • ■ 

' • ... (I ,.-•.. 
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OUTLINE ' THE TEJlTlt' • " 

■>' ' II " ri w.\ '■''.'•'. 1 ■» '.' j 

BXOINKINQ 07 HILL DRAINA0E--7lMI*R0T£MEN;r 07 THE 

. 1 , '• ' • • '<}•''■.'' ' '• .' ' ' .-' " 

WITITAH— STATS 07 THE SOUTH LINCOLNSHIAE 7ENS — 

. PEUAHBULATOBT JlEYf Q7 THE DISASTERS 07. j|3Ep70UI> 

I,|:VEJ. T^ THJB »I<f^•pEHTH.f3EIITy^Y■-pRAU-^^E^N^ CUT. 

♦ . • :* ' J. .; .. X . T .,' 

: By- meana of the new* iiroika. /exemtod at .the 
3enfiral iDnd^agq : the .naMiral adyera wese o^ed ia 
a direct oourse into their form^-.estiittrieS',t^^1held 
fcmSJalyr aloft 'in'StDoiig .euibankineiifcsj' for- twisty 
sfaraightiinibs or 80 ; iMxt^left iaTmeander aiid stag- 
Bate, tuid im tthe'^efi^ season Asowif: the cou&jbry as 
heretofore. '^ : The fen waters, therefore^- combined 
irijthihehiU.8treaai8y.ranpbirtiaUy.a^ their owa 
natural descent to tii6sea; inat the peitii earth, being 
thnsiia soneride^i^ dried, /beoa&ie odntibctod and 
Gompretied^ fluid th£ whole surlsuse of the bhiek' hmd 
sniik seTemd feet, 6Q.thaifi the lelatixre lemohirDf knd 
end atOLi wem /oonaideittbly 'alteied, aad. this drains 
wetei w^iinDie retuetaai thaiLeverito>^w into the 
dei^» " Theoutfellsi stilii remainjng nnsoonred and 
nnrepabediy Wieea ihedscene «f. an incessant Qonfiiet 
between! tsloggieh freshnv^aien^ g^ing 'out end igieat 
tidesy tbidc emd muddyj with silt andisoild, coming 
in. The result thcrfe waj3:a constantly' angnkenting 
aeeitfnidatios^iof 'deposit ; and this,] choking the liver 
moiiths, jb^gptibeit withuthe aibove-oioted ^timinution 
eC&ll, occasiofcied.freqilent idzmniings ofithe faift^aiid 
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a generally bad state of drainage. This provoked 
another drainage-fight ; bu^ th^ grei^anny of fenmen 
fought against the water in the weakest and worst 
way; Instead of uniting together and driving out 
the grand enemy at the general outfalls^ they each 
fortified their own property against floods by em- 
bankments, (bften to the injury of each other,) and 
scooped out tlie Water* from each fndosure with' a 
windmill ; not considering that unless the means of 
conveying the waters to the sea were' improved, 
their '*poldered" landa would^ ' quickly be in as 
disastrous a state as even 

< The' sluice-upon the Ouse at Denver was blown 
upbyithe waters in 1713, and the old river ham^ 
BO back-water, quickly lilted- u{>,'«o<ihat the waters 
couM not return off^the South Levdiwith tsiy qdoU 
motion^ but <^' strained through the reeds ab throug;)i 
a sieve ^^ and could not grind 'dut the'sands. In 
Januaiy,' li7Sdi a survey was made, when this Levd 
Was. fitond inundated to a great depth,-^he low-* 
Water nutik in the river beitig more tiian a foot 
bi^faflr than the soili At that time sevexaft dsmkug 
mills had' ahready been buiiit ^«-Badesladei writing 
M; tliatr date, says, 'i'As' the !Fens are tiAis over** 
flowed,.. ;...the> revenue of ^e adventui^er^' taltea 
laiaediinponi'^the d5/)0i0> '-acres, to maintain the 
wwdu of idraining, and -paj their ofiicers' salaries, i^ 
propoirionably dimiaiWied-y and waA it not for a great 
number' of the iandholdecs throwing the Fen watens 
oves banks istoithe i&vers and drains, by engines 
made at thcb own> expebce, they say the whole body 
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of the F^ns would become unprofitable, and taxes 

eoough could not be raised " — ^The earliest 

account (we believe,) of the erection of a wind-mill 
for drainage, after the example of our Butch neigh- 
bours, is one stating that. an engine was erected at 
Tid St. Giles in 1698 or 4, at a cost of £450. It 
drew off the wat^ from 2,400 acres in Tid and 
Newton parishes, — ^the account speaking also, at the 
same time, of "Leverington old mill." Acts of 
Parliament were .>soon after obtained for private 
district drainage — ^the first in the Bedfoird Level 
being for ^'Haddenham Level," in 1726. It was 
not long before the ^stem was univearsally -adopted ; 
each estate, or united estates, being embanked all 
around to exclude neighbouring floods, ditches made 
to empty themselves into a "mill-drain" terminating 
near a river, and upcm the bank of this a windmiU 
erected, which, by means of the watsr- wheels dashed 
the water out of the.miljlrdffain up asuasceoding curve 
into the high.riding.rivOT. 

The undertakers of the Peeping. EeniXhrainage 
had aecompldahed. little in the way i9f "diying the 
surface, lyet the adventurers' latds were andosed^ 

and taxds.;k.vjed( npon,them>'f9i^ pjfeaermg the 
works* In. eonseques)/^ of w^ seasons, .«Ad a bad 
diainagCiiithie; pitopnetprs pfthe-ia^Able \a$4s bad 
taxes tOrfia.y'.but ROftei^ no repM»;t and. being 
Ihareforei in arreacs, lOPTc than half of thelafids were 
sequestrated /andrjeotd^ Thjey were, in 1729, con- 
veyed tQ Captain Fei;iiy for d@4,000. to be laid out 
•in worka< l£Ll741» twoXlij^fli engines were erecsted. 
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one on each of the main drainSy liaying water-wheels 
of 16 feet diameter, with IS-inch ladles. Between 
1740 and 1747, upwards of 40 engines were erected 
on the respective farms in Deeping Fen. The 
aboTe-named engineer fitted one of the larger mills 
with an Archimedes screw, which answered for a 
time, bnt grew out of repute ; and to his credit it 
may be noticed that he attempted the deepening of 
the Welland channel in its estuaiy below Fosdike, 
employing many workmen to dig and banow out 
the sands, though the tides *' filled it up as fast as 
they took it out." The land was fireed from inun- 
dation during a part of the year, and oontinoed until 
the beginning of the present century a r^on of 
grazing farms and open commons, producing ** ex- 
ceeding store of grass and hay." 

The fens in Lincolnshire bordering the rirer Glen, 
Hammond Beck, and the Witham, were brought 
into culture in several parts, but again reduced to 
wateiy wildness. Few records of their condition 
before 1700 have been preserved ; but judging ^m 
their subsequent history, we may suppose a large 
portion of the land to have been summer grazed by 
mean cattle and unhealthy sheep, mown for rough 
fodder, cropped with reed, and in winter boated for 
fish and wfld ducks and geese. The air must have 
been loaded with fog; the shallow waters crowded 
with pikes and frogs, and their surface white with 
cranes and herons. The inhabitants were uncouth 
as their stock and untamed as the fowl, engaged in 
draining, fishing, and duck-shooting,— living miser- 
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ably, and perisbing with fever and ague. Tbe 
marsh districts were in a better plight, — ^the slnicea 
in the sea-banks evacuating a portion of the dram- 
water and leaving the rich feeding grounds to be 
grazed in summer bj shaggy long-woolled sheep and 
raw big-boned oxen; being visited> however, with 
occasional inundations of the tides« which wrought 
incredible mischief. 

The Witham Fens conaisted of immense lakes and 
pools of shallow water, which, during a great part 
of the year, formed almost " one uninterrupted and 
boundless extent of restless roaring waves/' These 
waters contained large quantities of fish« as weU a^^ 
at oertam seasons, abundance of wild- fowl of eveiy 
description. Some of these fens were overgrown with 
reeds and saw-leaved ** sharck," amongst which the 
coot and other birds used to breed in great numbers. 

The Black Sluice Drainage District running 
northwards from Deeping Fen, and having its ancient 
natural outlet by means of the Hammond Beck, 
Eisgate Eau, and various '4odes" and sewers dis- 
charging into the Witham river and Bicker Haven> 
was partially improved in 1638. At that time 
Eobert, Earl of Lindsey, cut a drain following about 
the same course as the present South Forty Foot; 
but no permanent amelioration occurred until the 
construction of the new Witham channel. About 
the year 1720, the North Forty Foot Drain being 
excavated in Holland Fen, vast quantities of water* 
were discharged into the Witham just above Boston, 
which used to enter through the Langrick Sluice 
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higher np the stream. In consequence of this and 
similar diversions the river became landed up by 
the sediment of the tides. Its bed was soon so 
completely obstructed that there seemed to be no 
remedy but the cutting of a new channel and 
erecting a sluice at Boston; and accordingly an 
Act for these purposes was procured in 1762. The 
"Grand Sluice" was opened in 1766; and the 
contemporary works comprised the execution of a 
new cut from this sluice to Langrick and onward 
to Chapel HiU^ a total length of about ten miles, 
embanked on both sides. This new canal straight- 
ened as well as opened the course of the river, 
which had previously pursued a meandering course 
of more than fourteen bends, highly prejudicial to 
the drainage. From the upper end of the cut inland 
to Lincoln the commissioners had to " cleanse out, 
widen, deepen, and embank, the river," which labour 
was completed in 1788 ; the sum of £60,450 having 
been expended upon the works. This money was 
levied by rates and taxes on the lands draining by 
the Witham, and by tolls and duties on the navi- 
gation. The Witham Act made provision for the 
drainage of 100,000 acres, which it divided into six 
districts ; but several of the works contemplated by 
the Act were never executed. A portion of the 
country being deprived of its old Langrick outfall 
and without any new drain to replace it, was com- 
pelled to turn its drainage in another direction : an 
Act was therefore obtained in 1765 ; when the South 
Forty Foot, 21 miles in length, was cut, the "Black 
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Sluice" erected upon its outfall at Boston, and several 
old drains improved. Great advantages immedi- 
ately resulted from these works : many thousands of 
acres found a vent for the downfall waters and hill 
floods with which they had been long saturated. 

Holland Fen, a district of 22,000 acres, lying 
between the South Forty Foot and the l^tham, was 
dramed and inclosed under an Act passed in 1767 ; 
Hecldngton and Helpringham Fens, with some 
smaller wastes, were reclaimed at about the same 
time ; and an immense tract was thus brought into 
valuable pasture and com ground which before this 
was frequently under water for several weeks together 
between Boston and the hiUs, the inhabitants travers- 
ing the flood by means of boats. Prior to the 
opening of the new Witham in 1764, and indeed 
for some time after, the whole country from Lincoln 
to Bourn was often deluged by the expanding 
waters. The floods covered the entire sur&oe from 
Boston to the high lands near Heckington, from 
Kyme to Tattershall; and on the north side of 
Boston, from Frith Bank to the northern hills. 

A poetical writer, who lived in Kyme Fen about 
half a century ago, graphically describes the country 
thereabouts : he says, — 

" Twixt Frith Bank and the Wold side hoand, 
I question one diy inch of ground : 
Now, let me well be understood — 
I speak as bounded by the flood. 
From Lincoln, all the way to Bourne, 
Had all the tops of banks been one, 
I really think they all would not 
HaTC made a twenty acre spot." 
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The same " waterjpoet" s^gain say3,"-r 

"Nparihe G«nmck milestQoe 

Nothing there grew beneath the sky 

But willows scarcely six feet high, 

Or oeiars barely threefeeii dry ; 

And those of only one year's crop 

The flood did" fairly overtop. 
.' By Kytne add tke SiiHatidnd banks, 

jPrevions to i^closjijig pranl<]» 

liooliing due north, saw nothing dry 

Ttl^'nit^fiel Castle fttught n>y eye t 

The last tiine I .w^ on th«it way, 

Froni recollection took survey, 
' And' found one htihdred yards of line 

,My hwt 8|id jBiilestQ^f would cophine.'* 

He add9» "I baye tim^s out of number seen Qoiws 
loosed out of their, hovels, apd swim across a xiver, 
i¥i4h nothing hui.ihem faoes and hofna «bove water, 
and then take footiiig $4 miid nh deep« on: less, but 
not.QQe ispot of dfy Iai^« and'tben for^e till weary, 
and r/^tm?n to ithek hovels in t^he like .swimming 
position. No place iwhateyer. was» mo]?e famous for 
this than Chapel HiUi which, J have knpwn for a 
hmg contLawiace of y€)ars,.pieviou3 U> cutting ^h^ 
new river Withajn, or to speak more &Uyt opesung 
the Qrand Sluioe, inaQce^^ible but bytbpat or riding 
horse, bellj deep^ and mitre in watei7 >than mud. I 
have al$o known in the .^hote parish of Dockdyke 
not two houses communicable, for .whole winters 
round, and sometime^ scart^ly in summer; which 
was in some measure the case of all the water-side 
quite up to Lincoln. We used to carry the sheep 
to pasture in a flat-bottomed boat, clip them in 
ditto, and afterwards fetch them away in the same 
conveyance." 

N 
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The East, West, and Wildmore fens, a tract of 
about 40,000 acres lying north-east of the Witham 
river, still continued as hazy regions of boggy 
forage-ground and dreary swamp. In 1793 it was 
estimated that 40,000 sheep, or .one per acre, rotted 
on the three fens. Nor was this the only evil, for 
the number stolen was incredible : so wild a country 
nursed up a race of people as wild as the fen, and 
the sheep were often taken off by whole flocks. 
Arthur Young, visiting Wildmore fen at the close of 
the last century says, — "Whole acres are covered 
with thistles and nettles, four feet high and more. 
There are men that have vast numbers of geese, 

even to 1000 and more There may be five 

sheep an acre kept in summer on Wildmore and 
West fens, besides many horses, young cattle and 
geese; if there are any persons who profit, it is 

those people who keep geese Upon driving 

West fen in 1784 there were found, 16th and 17th 
September, 3936 head of homed cattle. In diy 

years it is perfectly white with sheep In East 

f«n are 2000 acres of water Sir Joseph Banks 

had the goodness to order a boat, and accompanied 
me into the heart of this fen, which in this wet 
season had the appearance of a chain of lakes bor- 
dered by great crops of reed, arundo phragmites. 
It is in general from three to four feet de^ in 
water, and in one place, a channel between two 
lakes, five to six feet. The bottom a blue clay, 
under a loose black mud, two to two and a half feet 
deep In both East and Wildmore fens the 
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poor horses, called Wildmore tits, get on tke ice in 
winter, and are screeved; that is, their legs spread- 
ing outward, the wetched animals are split." In 
another place he mentions " an ingenious and verj 
simple tool in use in East fen," viz., a sledge for 
going on the ice. '' It is a small frame," he says, 
'' that slides on four horse bones, Uie driver pushing 
himself forward with a pitch-fork." 

These notes will sufficiently indicate the nature, 
aspect, and agricultural management of these low 
lands : we may, however, add that about 6000 acres 
of the lowest and wettest fen, viz., the East fen, 
were water or shaking bog, the water from four to 
six feet deep, standing in pools from 60 to 600 
acres in extent, and abounding in iish and wild fowl. 
About 300 acres belonging to the parishes of Wain- 
fieet and Eriskney was denominated the Mossb^ny 
or Cranberry Fen, from the quantity of cranberries 
which grew upon it. The soil there is a deep peat 
moss, on which Empetrum (Crowberry or Crake- 
berry,) and several other mountain plants were 
found, though in no other part of the fens. So 
abundant were the cranberries, that in some years 
when the season was favourable, as many as four 
thousand pecks were, collected, but the average 
quantity was two thousand. Drainage, however, 
has now destroyed this gain, and also another source 
of profit, viz., the Decoys. London was principally 
supplied with Ducks, Widgeon, and Teal, from the 
Decoys in East fen and some other districts. In 
one season, a few winters prior to the inclosure of 
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this tract, ten Decoys, five of which were in the 
parish of Friskney, furnished the astonishing number 
of 31,200 for the markets of the metropolis. 

But we must quit these northern fens and — 
requesting the reader to imagine himself living in 
the last century — ^proceed at once to see what can 
be done for the Bedford Level,— lying still in winter 
floods and summer's cold evaporation: for though 
we have set up a few windmills to abate the dis- 
tresses of the fenmen, the great outfalls we have 
still left nncleansed. Let us penetrate into the 
depths of this melancholy country, survey the 
inundating waters, and discover that remedy which 
at a later period 

" Made their flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole. 
With soft foot towards the deep." 

Yermuyden's works have opened a somewhat direct 
line of conveyance for carrying the waters from the 
surrounding high country over the Fens to a point 
*many miles short of the sea; the low lands are 
secured from the high-level water in his new cuts 
only by soft embankments through which the wet 
oozes, the rats bore, and the waves raised upon the 
bosom of his "reservoirs" incessantly wear. The 
Grenend Drainage was executed upon principles 
fundamentally wrong; great men employed them- 
selves, not in obtaining an outfall, as they ought to 
have done, but in constructing large drains and 
high banks within the boundaries of the Fens, 
expecting the water to force its own passage in 
spite of every impediment. This not proving to be 
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the case, ingenuity was then set to work to invent 
engines for the purpose of throwing the water oif 
the lands into the internal rivers. Still it does not 
find its way to the sea ; but overtops the banks, or 
breaks them down by its increased hydrostatic 
pressure. What then is being done? — (we are 
supposed to be speaking fifty years ago,) — ^why, 
instead of resorting to the outfall, we are augment* 
ing the size of our engines, and raising our banks, 
so that the water which, had there been an outfall, 
would have found its way to sea, or, if left to itself, 
would have rested on the lowest of the land, has 
been forced in a retrograde motion over the surface 
of the higher and more inland fens. Has no one 
then proposed a wiser scheme? Tesi in 1720 
Charles Kinderley pointed our attention to the main 
outfalls ; insisted upon the folly of letting the Ouse 
bend in a horse-shoe course for seven miles through 
shifting sands and shallows more than a mile wide, 
when a direct channel for three miles between Eau 
Brink and Lynn Harbour would discharge with 
greater fall and velocity ; and advised that the Nene 
below Wisbech should be carried in a straight cut 
through the moveable silts and bare marshes of the 
estuary, confined by embankments to a narrow 
channel for about two miles seaward. By these 
methods the Fen drainage might have been lowered 
several feet ; but several inconsiderate engineers and 
many unreasonable people, with the obstinate Cor« 
porations of Lynn and Wisbech at their head 
became enamoured of a specious but egregious 
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blunder -. to them the expanding estuaries were not 
obstructed by growing bars which retarded and 
enfeebled the current of fresh water, preventing 
thus the scour of foul channels ; but contained fair 
marshes and grateful shoals which, receiying an 
impetuous indraught of tide every twelve hours, 
patiently emitted the same, thereby maintaining 
clear channels for the rivers. Consequently they 
"opposed" the scheme: unable to crush or over- 
throw it, they served as blocks to dog it ; damaging 
and endangering the whole Bedford Level for thirty 
long years more, and provoking from keener obser- 
vation and more vexed and wide-spread discussion, 
completer plans and more noisy demands for im- 
provement. In 1751, Nathaniel Kinderley, son of 
the former engineer, proposed a plan worthy of a 
real genius. A part of it was the cut between Eau 
Brink and Lynn, with another through the marshes 
below Lynn, into deep water; he proposed a cut 
from Wisbech to Lynn, that all the waters of the 
Ouse and Nene might be united; a fourth, jfrom 
Spalding, through the marshes and by Boston, also, 
into deep water, uniting the waters of the Welland 
and Witham, — the consequence of which would be 
the avoiding all the shifting sands of the river 
estuaries, and draming so much of the Wash as 
would amoimt to more knd than the whole county 
of Eutland. Every one of his cuts was proposed 
on the principle of avoiding broad channels with 
shifting sand- banks, and confining the rivers to 
narrow channels^ in order to insiu'e depth by force 
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and weight of current. This noble idea has not yet 
been executed; and even that SBeiall fraction of it 
called the Eau Brink Cut is now, at the beginning 
of another century, struggling for our suffrage, and 
promising to save us from the floods which are 
threatening to overwhelm, drown, and destroy us. 
Truly this dread of deluge paralyses our industry ; 
our families, property, and effects being at the 
mercy of the weather, and liable to be overflowed 
in windy weather at any moment. Listen to the 
facts of our deplorable case. In 1770 the whole of 
the North Level was laid seven or eight feet deep 
under water, by a great breach in the Nene barrier 
bank 130 yards long and 36 feet deep; and in 
l*! 95, all the other banks gave way. For the last 
thirty years, many inundations have taken place, 
and lately with increasing power and immense 
mischief. Local Acts of Parliament have been vain 
and nugatory, but the burden of taxes immense. 
In 1749, over a great district, Is. 6d. an acre was 
laid on; in 1772, 3s. added; and in 1798, above 
150,000 acres paid 5s. an acre upon inundated 
lands. In the year 1795, no less than 140,000 
acres in the Middle and South Levels only were 
flooded, viz., 58,000 acres by the unevacuated 
downfall water, and 82,000 acres by " slips" in the 
banks from the accumulation of water in the drains 
and rivers ; and much about the same quantity was 
flooded in 1799 and 1800, by downfall and breaches 
in the interior banks, — ^three* of which breaches in 
the parish of Whittlesey cost about £500 repairing. 
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More than 25,000 acres, to the south of the 
Hundred Foot Drain, were under water until May, 
1800. An eye-witness, speaking of that year, says, 
— '' It was a melancholy examination I took of the 
country between Whittlesea and March, the middle 
of July, in aU which tract of ten miles, usually 
under great crops of cede, oats, and wheat, there 
was nothing to be seen but desolation, with here 
and there a crop of oats or barley, sown so late that 
they can come to nothing. Of wheat there is not 
an acre. The grass itself is very much damaged ; 
producing, where mdwn, miserable crops of sedge 
instead of good grasses; and where fed, keeping 
very little stock, and that badly. Yet the average 
rent of these ten miles is 14s. an acre; and the 
landlord has a heavy drainage tax to pay of 5s. an 
acre, and in some districts 7s., — sunk for security 
but repaid by inundation." The Eau Brink Cut 
Act has passed (in 1795); but the expenses of 
obtaining it were upwards of iBl 1,900, and its 
promoters cannot raise the funds for carrying it 
into execution. The first partial Outfall improve- 
ment has been for years accomplished upon the 
river Nene: a cut has been carried through the 
green marshes below Wisbech, beginning about ^yg 
miles from that town and terminating at Gunthorpe 
Sluice, — a length of 1^^ miles of straight and dean 
channel having been added to the river at an expense 
of £10,000. It is called " Kinderley's Cut ;" though 
only about half the length designed by that engineer 
in 1721. It was completed in 1774, greatly im- 
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proving the draiiiage of the North Level, and all 
the lands draining the Nene; having permanently 
lowered the low water at Wisbech more than 5 feet, 
and facilitated the navigation to that, port. But 
notwithstanding this successful example, the Ouse 
stiU wanders among its varying sands and stagnates 
on its reedy shoals ; and the great scheme for im- 
proving the Welland outfall, for which an Act has 
been passed (in 1794), is delayed, — ^in consequence 
of the scarcity of money arising from the war. 
Meanwhile, ruin overwhelms our Fens : the inclo- 
sures of the upland country, the waters of which are 
discharged upon us, increase every year ; the rivers 
and cuts in the Level are silting up; a greater 
portion of the land is either under water, or but 
lately freed from inundation; the outfaUs are un- 
improved and rapidly lessening in capacity for 
discharge; if nothing be done the whole country 
will be lost ; and the Act is already passed, which, 
if executed, would cure evils that have cost us (in 
loss of produce) millions, — and that Act a dead 
letter for want of ability to procure iS7 0,000. See 
what has resulted from a want of scientific system in 
draining an immense Level like this : an extraordi- 
nary number of Acts of Parliament have been passed 
during the last 150 years, constituting a vast variety 
of general and local powers, with the power of tax- 
ation for their support ; the sums raised, not short, 
perhaps, of £100,000 a-year, for effecting the 
drainage, &c., have impoverished the landholdei's 
because of the miserable drainage they obtain for 
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their payments; and now, wben an extra effort is 
required, to cleanse out the grand obstrueticHi, we 
are incompetent to make it. Here is a fiekL for 
Eeform; here are misdirection of means, misman- 
agement of finances, fimadcal toiy adhesion to olden 
thongh soicidal systems of policy. Engineers 
perceive the errors, suggest radical alterations ; and 
Ignorance and Prqjudioe forthwith scandalously 
abuse them, — thousands upon thousands sterling 
being nuschieyously flung away, nay, even some 
new works demolished, by what politaiess itself 
must denominate the furious damour and pig- 
headedness of town corporations. And now, just 
entering upon the nineteenth century, the Eau Brink 
Cut not yet bc^un, in what condition do we find 
the different districts ? Look at the fens of Bamsey 
and Whittlesea; a tract of water, sedge, and firags, 
which thirty years ago was in a state of cnltiyation, 
producing ample crDps oyer hundreds of acres. 
Holm Fen, all imder water; where, tw^ity years 
ago, were buildings^ formers, and cultivation. Talk 
of Agricultural Advancement, History of Drainage 
Improvements, &c., but what Era in Fen Progress 
are we to call this ? This will surely be a wretdied 
chapter for our posterity to read : while the world 
is striding onward, our steps have been retrograde. 
And wherefore is this? Why have not the inno- 
vators, the "radical reformen" in drainage been 
able to quench opposition, — radicals who, whatever 
such characters may be in politics, have always 
proved the true conservatives in drainage matters ? 
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Most likely, we reply, because the needful measures, 
viz,, of opening outMs and deepening the internal 
rivers must be general and comprehensive. If local 
and individual effort could suffice, remedial works 
would have been done; witness for analogy the 
speed with which the mill-system was adopted. Say 
what you will, the former is but little speculative or 
philosophic, and b prone to be begailed by imme- 
diate effects rather than by distant, though capital 
results : he eagerly fenced his own plot, and framed 
a windmill (notwithstanding its being a machine,) 
to Hft out his floods, for he saw the advantage with 
his own vision ; but organization was to him reticu- 
lation, — ^the resultant action of the half-thousand 
engines, the composition of all these hydraulic 
forces, the relation of his miU to everybody else's, 
the connection of all these with each other, the im- 
portance of the great arterial streams to his little farm- 
drain which, with myriads more, intersected the vast 
body of the Fen like capillary veins, — ^these things 
were complicated matters of calculation, excursive 
thought, conflicting opinion ; they were to be found 
in books, and must be learned by the teaching or 
testimony of others : this kind of knowledge seemed 
therefore too troublesome, too far off; and hence 
General Plans were a long time in taking possession 
of his mind. Had the suffering agriculturists been 
of a different temperament, the opposing interests 
would h»ve been vanquished at a far earlier date ; 
and it was only the scene of watery wreck and 
dismay, the blasted produce, withered fortunes. 
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redueed trade,-— a speetre-lik^ array of disasters 
staring upon them from aU sides, that finaUy terrified 
them into harmlessness and minority. 

Look at Holm Fen ; and where is your patience 
to witness land in such a drowned and pestilent 
condition, . while the nation suffers for want of 
food ? " Three years ago," writes one, "five quarters 
of com an acre ; now sedge and rushes, frogs and 
bittenisl remove the water, bring fire in its place 
and vast orops of cole and wheat would re-assume 
the land." "In Draper's delph lives or rather 
swims, William Fletcher, a labourer, with a wife 
and three children. During the summer of 1799, 
they could live below stairs but one month, the 
water was so deep on the ground floor; all last 
winter it was two feet deep, and they have not been 
down stairs yet, but to get to their boat, which 
brings them to and fro ; the water is now (July) in 
the house after this dry season. For this habitation 
they pay two g^uineas a year. This family lives 
within one himdred yards of half a last of coleseed 
per acre. Sudi contrasts are incredible to a person 
who was never in the fens." In the month of July, 
1800, and after an uncommon drought, a tourist in 
the Bedford Level saw not less than 70,000 acres 
which were so lately under water, that the spring 
crop was lost, and the damage to an immense 
amount. 

The breach of banks, in 1795, inundated 25,000 
acres in Downhsim and Littleport districts, much of 
it six feet deep; and three breaches in the south 
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bank of Morton's Leam, from Wisbech to Peter- 
borough, flooded 10,000 acres at the same time. In 
1799, the Littleport, &c. district had the same 
misfortune, the water on an average 3^ feet deep, 
and it lay nearly twelve months in that state. In the 
same year Middle Fen, between Ely and Soham, con- 
taining 14,000 acres, was deeply flooded. In both 
these inundations, larger tracts of the Middle and 
South Levels (though not very deep in water,) were 
80 wet as to prevent sowing and feeding, than were 
at that time left dry. During the whole of the 
winters preceding those floods, both of which 
happened in Pebruary, the Hundred-foot and 
Whittlesey Washes (or reservoirs,) were two or three 
feet deep in water, and consequently afforded so 
much less room for the waters poured in from the 
highland counties. This would not have been 
the case had the Eau Brink Cut existed. The 
water of those washes was frozen to the ground, on 
which came fresh floods ; so that at last the ice in 
some places was twelve or thirteen feet thick : it was 
the floating ice of these loosening floods that did 
the mischief, and thus the terrible breaches would 
not have occurred had there been an unimpeded 
outfall. 

Whittlesea Mere, the chief inland lake of the 
Pens, occupying about 1,500 acres near the inland 
border of the Level, serves (we are supposed to be 
speaking at the commencement of the present 
centuiy,) as a receptacle not only for th e descending 

hiU waters, but often fpr those also which are raised 

Q 
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off the fens of Bamsey, Whittlesea, March, 8dc. As 
so many drains from the Middle Level fall into the 
Ouse at about the same point where they meet the 
drainage-water of the South Level, viz., at Salter's 
Lode, near Downham, they are unable from the 
pressure of other floods to dischaige: the water, 
therefore, reverts into the Mere, and there being able 
to spread, and find, as it were an easier level in that 
spacious surface than by rising over the banks, the 
banks which bound the drains are preserved. When 
Whittlesea Mere fills; and, at the same time, the 
gates of the Tongs Drain (or Marshland cut, con- 
ducting these waters into the Ouse,) cannot, from 
the height of the flood, be opened ; with full 500 
miUs of increased powers at work, emptying into 
the rivers; when these circumstances unite, the 
banks must give way. And they often do unite, and 
as inclosures in the high country increase this may 
be expected still more frequently. There is no way 
of pres«!ving this great and fertile country if the 
Ouse outfall be not much improved. The Eau 
Brink Out must be made ; and aU the main drains 
completely scoured. As a proof of the latter asser- 
tion, there is a fact of great importance; in May, 
1800, when the waters, after a flood, had sunk at 
Salter's Lode four feet, they had fallen in Whittlesea 
Mere only six inches, owing to the insufficient 
depth and breadth of the drains. An observer 
states respecting the floods, that, in 1795, Messrs. 
Edes & Nicholls, of Ehn, near Wisbech, « lost 200 
acres of wheat; when Waldersev, !March, and 
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Whittlesea fens were all under water, 500Q acres in 
Waldersey, and much more than 20,000 in all ; the 
water stood two feet deep in Mr. NichoUs's parlour." 
It is easy to put down the figures, but difficult to 
form an idea of the loss and distress involved in the 
deluging of many thousand acres of cultivated 
ground. Think of the 200 acres of wheat; then 
think of large farms, then of estates, then of estates 
congregated into districts, then of several wide 
districts, stretching beyond the ocean-like. horizon 
on every side, with all their pasture, cattle, crops, 
fold-yards, ricks, farm-houses, cottages, manor- 
haUs, villages, — and you wiU begin to eye with 
sympathetic consternation the numerous items of 
acreage-fioodings which have been recorded. Desola- 
tion has swept the Great Level more frequently than 
it was wont to do becaxise of the new inclosnres in 
the upland districts, discharging rapidly into the fen 
rivers the waters which, in open fields, rested on the 
land till evaporated, or passed off by very impeded 
currents. Those lands being drained, the rain 
falling on them runs off as quickly as every means 
can accelerate it, so that at St. Ives and other places, 
the floods on the Ouse meadows are more sudden 
than formerly, — eight hours of heavy rain bringing 
a flood. And inundation is also more frequent 
because the interior of the Fen district has subsided 
to a lower level by the various efforts made to drain 
it, by cuts, mills, and every contrivance, and con- 
sequently become lower than it was formerly ia 
comparison with the bottoms of the drains or rivers. 
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The Fens, therefore, require improyemeBts in the 
outfalls and a deepening and enlai^ment of the main 
sewers, proportioned to the additional rapidity with 
whi^ they receive the upland floods and to the 
subsidence of the surface. The bed of the old Nene 
is as high as the land it runs through, and this is 
likewise the case of other rirers, occasioned by the 
sluggish streams not being capable of grinding the 
bottoms, and also by the quantity of sullage thrown 
into them by the miUs. 

Picture the bankrupt^ arising from such a drain- 
age, or rather such a drowning : it would be a loss 
to dead-fallow one field of so rich a soil ; how much 
more then to have your whole farm without a crop ; 
and not by this holiday rested and renewed, but so 
sterilized, impoverished and soaked that the succeed- 
ing season is also lost, none but the most courageous 
farmers daring to sow spring com, and that too late to 
be remunerative. No wonder that the land fiuotuatea 
here so extraordinarily in value. A farmer in 1800 
states that he has a farm under the Hundred Foot 
bank, near Downham Market, of 293 acres, which 
was sold for £800, then for £900, next for £1000, 
then ik was mortgaged for £1200. After this it 
was sold by auction for 400 guineas, but the pur« 
chaser did not take it ^ and this fanner thsfa bought 
it for 200 guineas, and in prospect of a speedy 
completion of the Eau Brink Cut would not take 
£1500 for it. An observant visitor in the Fens^ 
before, the Oat had been oommeneed, states that 
" Land is now to be purchased at from £4 to £10 per 
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acre, which, under seeure drainage, would sell readily 
at from £20 to il30. Two or three more floods 
wiU do the business, and 800,000 acres of the 
richest land in Great Britoin will revert to their 
ancient ocenpierd, the frogs, coots, and wild ducks 
of the region." 

But we have been long enough in floundering 
about the ** water-logged" Level : wewill open the 
£au Brink canal, let the waters escape, and then 
— after a glance at other topics — proceed with a 
description of the -farming wherever subsiding floods 
left it possible. 

In the spring «f 1808, thousands of acres were 
overflowed, banks were burst, sluices blown up, and 
the Bedford Level damaged to the amount of "at 
least one million !" Prevention better than curei, is 
a ma^dm seldom influential in John Builds public 
matters. — ^Necessity, there with him, is the sde 
mother of Invention; and it was only when Fen 
Agriculture was. within a gasp of dissoluiioQi that 
something serious began to be done. Mr. Eenni^ 
who had been most successlul (as we shall hereafter 
see,) in draining the Ee^s north of Bocfton, was 
called upon to make a survey and form a plan for 
the general drainage of the Bedford Level. Apply* 
ing his giant powers to embrace 'the whole subject^ 
he gauged and levdled the Fens, found that they 
were all higher than the sea at Ibw^water and might 
therefore be dried without nulls, and enunciated a 
grand scheme comprised in what Messrs. Walker 
and Craddock fltly denominate *'one of the most 
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comprehensive Beports which has been proposed for 
the relief of the Levek." The plan may be briefly- 
described as insisting on the making of the Eau 
Brink Cut as a preliminary necessity, and then sur- 
rounding the whole fen with " catch-water" drains, 
— or drains skirting the uplands to intercept the 
rapid freshes or "living" waters and convey them 
separately across the flat. The two Bedford Eivers 
were to be converted into one by a drain carried 
through the middle of their Wash, from Mepal to 
Denver, and the reservoir itself thereby drained. A 
new cut was proposed from Whittlesey Mere in lieu 
of the Old Nene and its extensions, and continued 
thence to the Eau Brink Cut, and a drain carried to 
the like point from Grunty Fen, This great design 
was never carried out, for the estimated expense of 
upwards of a million sterling was an object almost 
as appalling to the fenmen as a second flooding. In 
1818, however, the Eau Brink Cut was begun: 
Telford and Eennie being engineers, and Sir Edward 
Banks contractor for the work. This canal, 2^ 
miles long, was opened in 1821, just 26 years after 
the Act had been obtained for it ; and it was widened 
in 1826, a bridge being erected over it near Lynn. 
Shortly after its opening, the low-water mark at 
its upper end fell between 4 and 5 feet; subse- 
quently 2 feet more, and continued to fall until it 
reached its maximum of 7 feet. The siUs of Denver 
Sluice (through which the Old Ouse flows at its 
junction with the Hundred-Foot,) were laid 6 feet 
lower, and a corresponding improvement was felt 
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over all the immense tract of low lands in the Middle 
and South Leveb* This benefit was made available 
to the foimer Level by a complete deepening and 
enlarging of all the chief rivers and sewers, under 
the authority ^f the '* Middle Level Siver Act>" 
passed in 1810; the needful funds being raised by 
a shilling tax per aore on ceiiain of the lands. 
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OUTLINE THE ELEVENTH. 

SUPKRNUM£]IART SKETCH 07 THE PSOGRESS OF AORICUIi- 
TURAL 9CIENC£, WITH A PLEA POR AGRICULTURAL 

LITERATURE. 

Leaving the Nene and Welland Outfalls still 
unnoticed, we ask favour of our readers while we 
enter upon some farming observations; and as 
all pictures have their "accidents," — some alasl 
their offences, — ^we trust that our digression may be 
regarded as an iUastrative incident accompanying 
the main group of objects in our historical painting 
of the Great Level. 

To what point bad Agricultural Science advanced 
in the eighteenth, and oommenoement of the present 
century? We begin our answer with a quota- 
tion from the introductory essay in Morton's 
"Cydopsedia of Agricidture," written by Mr. C, 
Wren Hoskyns. The lectures on the appUcatiou 
of Chemistry to the aid of Agriculture, delivered to 
the Board of Agriculture by Sir Humphrey Davy 
between 1802 and 1812, may be fairly regarded as 
the starting-point of its present course. " Interest- 
ing as its previous career may be to every liberal 
mind as matter of historical curiosity, it can scarcely 
be regarded with higher practical estimation, in 
point of utility, than that in which we should hold 
the mechanical arts before the introduction of steam 
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power, navigation before the mariner's compass^ 
literature before the invention of printing, or ' war 
before gunpowder.' The birth of chemistry — ^a 
seience which unfolds the laws and structure of all 
the material substances of our planet, its atmosphere, 
the constituents of its productions, and the pheno* 
mena of their growth — ^must obviously to any 
reflecting mind afford an epoch from which all 
analytical progress in agriculture must take its date. 
Whatever previous causes may have retarded its 
advancement, and whatever local or temporary dr- 
eomstances may have operated in its favour, its 
practice must in either case be merely empirical, 
so long as its elementary and governing principles 
were in fact unknown." Before the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the cultivation of Green crops on 
the alternate tystem had made some progress in the 
southern counties of England; but the iuvestiga<i 
tion of the PBiNCiFi<Ea of febtiutt, the basis 
and groundwork of all purely agricultural specula-^ 
tion, seems scarcely to have been the subject of a con- 
tinued experiment. Works, however, had been written 
by the learned, touching this subject, in a strangely 
conjectural manner. Evelyn's "Terra," published 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
one of these ; of which the following passage from an 
edition of 1778, is a specimen : — ^" Those who have 
written, de arte combinatoriat reckon up no fewer 
than one hundred and seventy^nine millions one 
thousand and sixty different sorts of earths : but of 
all this enormous number, as of all other good 
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things, it seems they do not acquaEutt us with above 
eight or nine eminently usefnl to our purpose ; and 
truly I can hardly yet arrive at so many. Such as 
I find naturally and usually to rise from the pit, I 
shall here spread before you [the Council of the 
Eoyal Society,] in their order. The most beneficial 
sort of mould or earth, appearing on the surfeoe, is 
the natural under>turf earth ; but for a description 
of the rest which succeed it in strata or kyem till 
we arrive at the barren and impenetrable rock, I shall 
refer the critical reader to the old Geoponie authors." 

''My Lord Bacon directs to the dbserrdikxt 

of the rainboWy where its extremity seems to rest as 
painting to a more roscid and fertile mould; but 
this, I conceive, may be very feUadous, it hatfing 
two horns or bases which are ever oppoeiie.** Eveiy 
school-boy that has heard anytlung of ''simple 
bodies" m Chemistry and " formatiofis" in Geology^ 
can now smile at the learned member of a scisntific 
society a hundred years ago, who was ignorant of 
the main constituents of soil, and seems to have 
supposed all the strata to be alike in every place. 

Before Chemistry arose to the help of Agriculture, 
— ^before the genius of Davy and Liebig guided her 
experiments and explained her practice, there was one 
(oqperimentalist who originated a vast change and 
revolution in fiurm managemmit, and " may perhaps 
be called," says Mr. Hoskyns 'Hhe greatest indi* 
vidoal improver that agriculture ever knew." This 
was JxTHSO TuLL. " His theory was that roots of 
plants live upon minute particles of soil : ai^d the 
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pmefeioe to which it lad him was that of repeated till- 
age and pulyerization duiing the growth of the crop. 
To effect this the more thoroughly, and at the latest 
periods of growth, he adopted the "pbn of sowing 
the seed in rows at wide intervals ; the awkwardness 
and even purposed carelesaness of his workmen, he 
tells us, drove him to the invention of some instru- 
ment hy which the seed could be delivered in 
regulated quantily and without deviation : " to that 
purpose," he writes, '' I examined and compared all 
the medumical ide» that ever cirtered my imagina- 
tion, and at last piUdied upon the groove, tongue, 
and spring, in the sound board of an organ. With 
these a Uttle altered, and some purts of two other 
instruments added to them, as foreign to the field 
as an organ is, I composed my machine. It was 
named a Dsill ; because when farmeirs used to sow 
their beans and peas into channels of furrows by 
hand, they called that action drilUng.** The width 
of the interval between the rows as thus planted, 
easily suggested the substitution of the Hobse-hoe 
for hand^abour ; and " it is thus worthy of remark, 
that in the instinctive prosecution of a principle 
which he never fully comprehended, two of the 
most valuable of modem implements of agriculture 
fell by that collateral necessity which great truths 
bring with them, to the invention of a man whose 
humble modesty of nature, and light appreciation of 
his own discovery, did not save him from the 
common fate of the benefactors of mankind." This 
farm was situated at a place called Prosperous, in a 
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tydot of *i^>evjr iadiffemii/.^ landv lying.^cm/^ »ori1» 
{e(id» of the HsmpiAiirBi hHlfci //His :|ffmc]pl^;fliig4 
practice m« to 1]^ iimnid .in faiatwork.entitLet^r^ 
^' Neiif H<n{9e4ioeiiig Hiuibaiadijr. ; . lor. an J!is99sr7on 
the ^Bdaciptes of TiUage aaul ¥egei»bo&$ witfiteiii^ 
is.dhjQfwaaaiclhod^f introduckig B'Mxrtrof ¥4»ej<f])i 
Gxdtufe into'' the. "Qora^EMda^k^i^ loriiucrefiii^ 
their Product, and diminish the.oomn)OiLr£x<pi^«ei 
by- the •'vise> of^Inl»tra|DisatavF ^delMsribed' iul Quits/' 
1783. Tite i^cenilyramioiificed /method o^jgroj^sii^ 
irheot : year> iafbnr ytAi)G.wiJ&, ta |field> M (^ \'V^v pet 
acre, without iniiiiranag^-r^is iimfy aTioodi&iMAionii^f 
TalF^ hoAbnodiy^and formB. a striking testiiiM^ 
to his genixiai and the yedAte of < hia ^diacof^ein 
One quotation &om TilH will 9how ^ut-ril^ 
£u*iBiers'in ids day were woi&y am^stos iii,,p)!^iH 
dice, andatia(rtiyity o&nHiDd,i«)^6<i«a0 |i^.iii.^n:^die^ 
tiines. The iirtrpdmitian of Green and Bfoolf « er^pqi^ 
#6 have alladed to : : the-^tfoduotien of tiie<^]i9iifQ|. 
crop) which may :aJso claim/ to foiijii qhq^ (^vtbe^ 
epochs in agraCnltntEal ptactlee^^w»arfiboA|jti;Ae} xnidi^t 
of the 16th eentury.-^the^rjojcal *mvka c(f ,t)i^t>. 4aitc^ 
adiviaiog white dorer to be/iBown;alao t^iih Qthf!t,gra^ 
seed* TuU sa^s; in the notes to his prtfaoe^ VIM^. 
>^*' The sowing foi- arti&cial gnasses* was m }m%\ 
befere it became common among Iwrmer9, tbiM^.iMl«> 
Blythe wrote, of it in OromtfireU's Mamt ys^ rtbirty 
yeate agQ» w^en any &rmQr Intiie.co^t^ whi99B i 
live itras: admised toisowidkuv^n*, he:W9^ oerfa^>toi9«^#/ 
'^^satieilien^ might sow! it if itboy pleased >/bj#it^jr- 
(thje>iunnei») -ifimstittt^e mre io pai^\iliMp,f9nl$i^^m 
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if the sowing of clover would disable them £rom 
paying it: and now the case is so much altered, 
that they cannot pretend to pay their rent without 
sowing it, though the profit of it is vastly less since 
It has become common, than before; and the 
improvement, after all, was no more than doing the 
same thing on this ^de of the water that was done 
before on the other> 

East Lothian slowly adopted the Tullian hus- 
bandry before it was common in £ngknd$ and 
$i[orthumberland was first to follow the example. 
The whole history of Scottish agriculture from 1780, 
previously far behind the southern and eastern parts 
of our island, is probably unmatched for rapid 
improvement in any "old-settled country." The 
Highland and Agricultural Society commenced in 
1784; and in England the Board of Agriculture 
was formed in 1793, under the presidency of Sir 
John Sindair, and the secretaryship of the well 
known A&thub Young. This master of agricul* 
tural literature wrote the "Farmer's Calendar," 
" Farmer's Letters," and several " Tours ;" he edited 
the famous " Annals of Agriculture," and was the 
author of some of the County "Surveys" under- 
taken by the Board. In all his writings he seems 
eminently to have kept in view his own remark, 
"What we want is a Baok of Experiments* What 
we have are the author's reflections, instead of that 
which enabled him to reflect; and from which we 
might diaw very different conclusions. The Experi- 
ment ie^ the Truth itself: the author's conclusions» 

p 
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matter of opbuon wJiiok we may dkhei agree to or 
T^ect aocording to cm: pnyate notions." 

The Board disooBtiniied it« Yaluable exertions in 
1813 ; and the BoyaL English AgrienUural' Society, 
estaUished in 1838, ia proseoating its most naefiil 
kbo«r8 in the puhUcation of Essojrs. and County 
B^orts, and in the Annual " Great Exhifaittofi" of 
Agricultural Mechanism and Breeds of Live Stock. 
Until these Institutions were founded, litiie was 
pubKcly known of the ooltiyation premdent in 
different localities, or indeed of the principles and 
methods of fanning anywhere ; but practical i^iarm- 
ers have now begun to write their experience, or tell 
it to inquiring authors, and the public jounials 
abound with agricultural information. And while 
farm facts and statistics, are being promulgated as 
data for invention and improyement, Sdonce is oon- 
tiibuting truths and principles which gite birth to 
new processes and are s^ntly renovating our art. 
Botany, Animal and. Vegetable Physiokgy, the 
smenoes concerned with Air, ¥^er, ai^d Steam, 
Mechanics, Meteorology, Ghemistiy, and Geology, 
in their torn pay tmbirte to thii both ancient and 
infantile jHrofession, *^ faaL£ng out the means* of pro-^ 
gi^ssive instrnotien, only limited by the abiibty of 
thie agricttltuxist -to avail himself of thdr resouroes^ 
UQibil it has beoomO'moifeand more appamnt, that 
searcdiy any knowledge-is. superfluous' to the tiUerjof 
the soil." 

Ghemistiy, we batve said, the parent of our new- 
bom, agficidtuial theory and speeulation, gate it» 
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iiist tesdiiiagB tlircni^ the u^straimeQtatity of Davy : 
another nama nmst Iw mentioned in lektion to 
another science, vis.,' William Sboth, the &thef of 
Eng^ttk Greobgy. He ascertained that the English 
strata^ down to tto ooal measures, hare a regiaJsr 
and inratiablB order and succession, and a general 
dip towards the east ; and that each group of strata 
is oharaoterised by a pecniiar gronp of organic 
remains. He was abo the first to point out the 
distinction between those feguW strata and that 
loose covering of sand, gmvel, amd clay (now deno- 
minated Dffilt>) which is so generally distributed 
oirer the suvfaoe* In 1815, ho published his greart 
work^'^a Map of the Strata of Dngland and Wales, 
and paii of Scotland ; followed by seineml Oounty 
iSedagical Maps. As the disttdbution of soik 
depends upon the geological beds beneath, ''no 
agrioaltural maps^" says Mr. Trimmer, *'(sQch as' 
those appesided to the Heports of t^ Board of 
Agricultuare,) which only exhibit, and that imper'^ 
feeUy 'findxon a Toiy smtdl scale, the vaiiations of 
the surfitee; and negiLect those of the substrata con* 
tliuQied in the detritai deposits and in the still deeper' 
solid strata," coKild exMyt the true agiiooltiif&l 
relatiodis of a county, distiiot^ or even estate. To 
Smithy therefore^ we are indebted fbr laying th^ 
fooinddtioa of that knowledge wUdli classifies ouf 
sjc4)s^.dosoiib98 their diaraetaristie propctrtiss, points 
out the agricultural influence of the subjacent earths 
andiarodka, discovers fertiliising beds of day, marl, 
0Dd otht»r SHtfastiuicess snd Taluable Ibssfl ntanuves, 
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which furnish the ready means of cari'eatmg' 
mechanical and chemical delects ia the composition 
of the soil and subsoil. 

From the eaiiieat periods the ii^usious effects of 
wetness in a soil have been alnrays painfiiMy &lt in 
the untraciable state of the land and the loss of 
manure^ Stagnation el water being the disease, it 
was ccomTed thai anytJiing that would get lid of it 
woidd be the remedy. Hence arose "lands" or 
''stetches," with furrows ka carrying off the water. 
"It was clearly di9(»ded nem, eoi^^ said C. W..H. 
in the A§ricuUural Oaizetk\ " that the doud» W6i& 
in the wrong for sending so mueh rain» and thai the- 
earth in lying level was lying under a mistake." 
Still the retentive lands continued wet and • cold; 
and as a reli^ for the excessive Buxbture and a 
means of fertilieing the soil, Sunaoitt DsiONAAEL 
was diseovered* Captain Walter BUth,. in his; 
"EngUsh impnwrer, or a New Swurv^ of Hjua- 
bandry," puUiahed in 1649^ forcibly adiirooates a. 
deep und^«diBinage, of which he was moat probably 
%]}fi inventor: "make thy drayniog trenches deep, 
enon^h, and Tie waiaratit tbc^ drayn away that 
under mojbtiure^ iylth, and venom that feeds the- 
rush, the flagg; and the mareblab, and. then bfdievf^ 
me, or deny Scripture, which I hope thoOr dar^st 
uot^ aa Bildad said nnlto Job^ ^ Can the rush grew 
without mirei, or the flaggwithout water ^' " A&^ 
— "But far these common and many iieiioihes, ofU 
times crooked too^. th^t m^n usMatty make in Mt^ 
beggy grcmiid^ $opm lom foot» .aojne twob^nevei;- 
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ft#rilrg< "Fesp^ toiikeicatise '«)r mhttenr <ikat nrnketh 

folly, lost labour) and spoylei'' iHe'^tombes'tbe 
Wdf d«epiieoi^e]red' dhiii»>^ ^l(idkig< «it» the' boOtotos 
4fl ihA ^HMGlm good|j^60p iffliggotS) 'Willdi«ri aider, 
i^m thM<v«ii>'*4h ^kn^v sttiff'p^bbl^ atones or 
dint^^tiMte, AAd ^'^ tip /the' bidt««m (df thy tMAcAt 
db6«i«>tfteert kiclie^ higb,<idiid* «ak» thy imf*md 
ptjAnt-^ias aft»«Mid, ithfei greete 'SdOrd ^owt^ttttnib^ 
b^g'' cut' v**y flt^for tii# ti«ii<;b, aiyi theti halving 
eM^eitfd k ^ oTCff^'witk dearth,' >«ndn9iftd» it ^wtn las 
tlld^olhef^ > gitotihd;ti waiiic^ ^ and ^ e^pedt ^ a wbnd^^^M 
«(ifecl'^]lib^h)tb«bli^ii|f€^dod>;" 3Ie'pt«sovibe» 
akc^ibe^f* dritiiiig'fth& ^i$lii» right' ttp ^^ dc^wii t^m 
faM'ttf ^thfe lalfldfr,*'i'bui1$e ■^q)o90s5«d ^systfeto^tic 
|)la^i4f'tht]fr«itt^--dl»iiti)rg ^der^y ^ttalld^tto'- 
difiectikig iM Wat^l^ '6jf^sp«b^ ihio i^pef ehtinndis'; 
aivdi hiddeitfi^^4ifren)f'l^^oMm^itte(>iniarsl^ $ aM 
afe^'F^mMg' fr^^fa^d^'^Kmng>tl^'iOotti«i|onWdftllh» 
a(Mlf4he:a(bo4re-<[^f4gi^al'S;d^dy ]!j^»^d^<}ttri)ig tihai 
Itonbd'ililrouigh tit^^e^i^'ditii^ti^ e«^rig dn'^xttiMswb 
4i)^a4lidiiv it i«^t>flble Hh^f-'^'gi^l ei't^lit «lf Md 
t«<4^ hhfp)iov<^ tb]f <thls 'mbdlis.Ji Itldeed; ^^f«i ladd^ 
di'dl^^ idti^ ' 'Itieet^ ib I M^ %^ttg9 ^^ ' dtti^ 
hiE^^-aftttts^xtfiUyjbgil^fi thdit'dte^'ei^ttdti^ of tlm« 

slli^>farmdr<ri^g^1io46i'dMW^Mb '^ee>'>fitild§' tiat 
o^A^h^d«MI'>llo^.ij«lti^^of M^^'sfie^.''!'^ M not 
^t^ MinfiMbl^isiti^]^ •io41^ cbllJSnJ$4' ^ ^tive^f^ 
^^yi o|)tUe %«§«(r 4ft^ i^f^a^^mcyMmt^xA&Oiei 
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pajdrcing ithei ljihpeKviioii» bbdibisikeailil tbc bdgg^ spofc^ 
Itti ihe^iwater<''pa«siiiblFiitlYrdng(kia'poK»iit itxatiuQ 

i»8crtod//]ifl|srnpniua^lei>iof l^dtoi^^idir Jlifeqaont 
Ikaiuifigi) ' ^d^ 1.*^ i^eoheiurd'jini i {Eli^^laB)fl,lr lib^eiEires 
Mt;' Posbic^: i^-tbat i .SJmaQii&dbiiarer liil Scotlaoadiiad 
fmnd tiw^iBiBdiiisi oinfidmgiiail laouiv hiimj^TB^ met 
and^oidi it Q^igUb bvy^anai.'«(HitKlj/3ihd,£^9iiib^and 
tibmtithisrdia&g&wds lo^oi^hbaboiuk'b^ ta&eiproteeaaosK 
^rQBgh^diopuiii]^ i (and-! mjuh-fsdl (pinMig^q^j iW^auMf 
eBib^(^d;ia(i]ieisiiUaU£l;teiin/Dflim 
niisi <qf')diiitaiiuiigiiiiap.<i^':irihBi)(^& os^ hbtt) endear 
voinatiBgi^ihiatfii^/^ifiiidlQut Jaddfiiio^ipitBgfi^iiiiid'illo^ 
out i^miihriini^jb^fa sin^etdiiR^ >w]iid[i idrtsviDe 
of OUT hook» appe&ssddteJtberrQg^edi odjail/itlsvt 
tvasJineceBsar^-;; butr;^^^ ttiUker i^iu4e<'fiU]j&u]A^ of 
iBtentiye'»fi()dl^.u9iiirft,/t]iuoi h^) aotid^taLiapdbn^. 
bitt iby itbs i lani^ ^^isi , wluie> iurfiuBe • i of// i^ i riidd 
masib «vb6 irmade • i;luwxi[ghi}c • idr^ hy i i iu](der«dsdiu% 
TUimiing'timmgbinitriati jeqtUiL ifiifttanjttu»s' janyj fields 
h^fiadd^ faxijmtVec.areVjnigiiti'bev^oijdidtt^, pii^idbd 
tiiese /uIufev1draJi]ta'{l1j^seprf»iauib^6u#]dfi^ daick 

Qtheru'i Thid^ma aiBOYBliidddji (bvitt^if^ tlteri»ki]u> 
UBw^/ltiBgt'^uiifder^bje'tsui^'Aiit w^ a3Biadertj:]dll]f|rdifir 
iQotreised ^y Mra fuiifiy^ aind ^bytthima^Jeofaired ta )^e 
poUie an» IMd;^ tkitMkrihad^ifaeetUgmiaTaiUjriporactiai^d. 
ici'SiK^j&u&lkkv'l^rfolkvuaiidiiHeiJt&rddm fiuta. 
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44) ^teD&JasldlLi^Wtb/drams7dn];^\t1(rel^ 

tyercfore')i]iijlbwedriahd::Aemted< JargB, of 

de^-^ IsmddcdmithtB&fCoiitttids^ibefareriElld^ 
eoireredi tfacraysitem Ibatwbn SniiierreifowiL. .7 And thi^. 
ficanstcmi fila^iofdlEaiiiiigeiMs ,^ sregaad^d aimcmel/! 
tayspMi. Pua^^nff)3^ liad;ll^eeii-(rpm|dbybd inaid 
eatabluhed, Smr. !« > dfinhiry ^aioiioogrg&ti tdistjimee jficonk 
LQtidfm ; iQiei iddsois' b3^!iiD>.me«ii$.' Aismguhur probC 
horn littl&/theiBBBlet^;iiX Aobtpurb (^iliiglanid kncffir; 
Until 'lktiel5t,Jvi»tiihe'et)ifii8'we9rd diHiigL'^i jHa^ tifae' 
s^^Ek»dhqiBii»i fatten/' -liMisMini^f elaBs^mtwtiiai tim^; 
p|«B8e9sinf^ipwole^o1l8>^,pilfleri> and rinegiizinfiSi tbe 
addces%>of.8ii£hifHi<ib3^ti!aofdii[tia%^im}^ >opte^ 
tiofainnrouid iunre A)efini inskofitljj: kneunt i tItfwiiglKiut 
tlkei vemgtBsft'fppeosiniciaa i tuiditlii^& )arv)bld/haTe faeen 
saared^r flnjeee^tylfoban a^tkf.nf. drainage '.ta 
agitaieitks ksn^tilqaaiiEkiitBJbtisfdf; ;({j. c^V' < -wo 'u^ 
U) Wi&ii'Yes^etft^ toi.^tfae <)»i)gii38a. flf :agrieidtBjal 
JM^Gbarnds: Mip m tot tkd mdy, ^ part- ^ e£' .tke' ptesent 
btoturyy \v&> naiaifa'offei) only a^finv .woidsy lor fi^r jfed. 
jEsadeisnitiiUi ithink wei hatdinompilstdy^iimnddved ont 
4£^^^6i9 i.connii^v: - .Ttiat i.iienenited! inqitetn^^ f tthe 
iPlbugfaif-r^robebfy lotadLiiinrei tbam l&i)00i {yeoisoldv 
dad) stfll linajJcarfectj^^hBa) aypgarediin » a? inauvdioiu 
(vaiietyi ofi sbapes^iligbtiadd/onQilniaas^.' aitnple -abid 
iiobipiJbKpi nncB) thA daVsii^cif liber AngkiMSiixcmfi^ 
iiQleal likrjo]ieij^airti;6f/6ubiiiBl9nd^ U laW was lesiaoted 
Abait^aDO({n^'ish0[^]d )idid8«iake)jti^ g^ide aiipkfni^ 
ivbat fn)idd)'iQtitioiiak0.'(nib^' -•<IPt()nt''^ijrU 
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given <k^ a Sto<tti 'li^:®.^ it 's«e!)H^ tbat ^oif'^axoili 

plough hy thiax'9aU»i * M^bttr^' MitdalyiirhM} 
was cehftahil^'praetUted ^HIIih''tiois«K«^< Iiffikn^sO' 
lately as i634j wbsii'>tii^ l%it(ls4iit^£iteri^mA'liy>iiiL> 
Ad; entitled ^* Alt ' Act '^tf^idndt'iptowifi^/'bjfiUbi 
Tayle, and p«ii^gili^ Wodl affitviiigia»teep^'^44im' 
latter custom T^as jeka^ doM^indieAditof'iflipi^fmgt 
or stealing the anitnals.- Utttii ^ha Iflilk' >mstimfii 
the plough w<as gOMircdlyi drftitn iby>' olitMt. MflBy> 
'^ modem inventions" ivetvi'fotttd Btttitfttia vetpestfyi 
period: WofMdge, in'his^'>Myst0tjr'of>HiisUaildqfi^'' 
(A.D. 1^77,) desdobefi veryeleftdy tlM^' fM/attMiflQ 
to eoMruel a subgoU^plough^'^^^ an dngekubiiB yoim^ 
man of Xent'^had twa ploughs fastened" togetto*^ 
b^ which be loosened, li^tenedjand'Stinedntp^h^ 
land tw«t^ei^ fourteeti inches > in >^th*'< -Bottffb. 
ages the ^ougli> Was' little Wore' than a mdeeltutt^ 
implement, whieh semred onlyto te^up^he shiM 
of the land saMdendy deep fot< the'^^eeds tof^bii 
burled ;' and' did 'not at all answer the pnrpbsMi miw 
required tmtil the oioeerof the Ifth tieHttny:''' Dfae 
origin of eni? most useM'inst^raments aad-dtsooreries 
now common to all mimldnd! is at sm immense' dial- 
tance behind louriremoftest historical :kiTe8tigati6ii[«'; 
--^he first 'ploughs we kniDiw of it( this oountvytwere 
ruddiy constructed, ^intoleiabk^ heavy, and> of 'q& 
kinds^shapes; beyond this 'weiknowt4iMitt;«:bui 
Jethro Tttll, who ^e^rehedinifeo the- esxiy history (tf 
l^is^thnplementi eonehide^ thati «ti«waa>i''ftMiSrdi>orvt 
by emd.eh%' a<id 'timt iiho'fint tiUersi^or'i^owers) olf 
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tiift ground were Jb^." Carl^e aoysy "Has any 
Uaeful Knowledge Society discovesed whO' it was* 
tkAt first soratclied eairth. with a stick; and threw 
eerms ike bdggest he conld find> into H; seedgrains* 
of a oertaiit gmssy wkioh he named white or wheat? 
Again^ what ia the twhole Tees^watec and. other 
bieeding-wotid to him who stole home from the 
forests the first Inson^calf, amdbved it. up to be a 
tame biaon, a milk-cow ?....»• Are not. our greatest 
men lis good as lost? Th6 men that^ walk daily 
among U8» olothing us^ warming us» feeding usj walk 
shioudod in darkness, mere mythio men*" The; 
Sviteh were amongst the. first who brought the: 
plough a little into shape. In the nuddle of the? 
l^theentuty, James Smalli ameohanic of Berwiek*- 
shbe, improyed upon the Dutch models djriving out 
all theoumbrous implements then used in Scotland ; 
whiki in liQglaind the Xorkshixe swing plough (tho 
Btttok smnewhat altered ia fonuy) became general in 
most counties. The pkmgh genemlly used in the 
Fene at the commenoement of the present century is^ 
thus desenbedi in Young's Survey of Lincolnshire :: 
— **^Iimuch nesembles the Dutch paring plough of 
the Gambxidgeshire fens; the mould board of a 
good sTfei^^ the throaty a segment of an ellipsia;: 
and /the' form of the shwre of /great merit, alwaya 
well steeled and sharpened! with files ( tlie coulter, a 
sharpened stedL wheel." A note-adds — " they tura 
all .their land* over with two horses^ double or 
parallel to^ eadbi otfaeiv and in this businesa many of 
them a]» very clever, and wiU make their furrow a» 
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straight as a line ; and by laying your head so low 
on the bottom of it, that yonr sight is confined by 
the sides, you may see down it to the farther end,, 
which is in some not less than a quarter of a mile 
in length." There was also a one-handled plough 
in common use ; but if these are to be finmd at att jt 
the present time, it must be in the form of *' fossil 
remains." A box and wheel was also attached, tot 
drilling beans upon the centre of the pxeoeding. 
furrow; and the banow-drills were likewise in.vae. 
The ''skeith" seems to be peculiar to the lowland 
districts, being found many years ago in onr own 
fens and in the Isle of Axholme;*^it was an inyen-*. 
tion probably imported &om Holland or iFraaoe. It 
formeily consisted, as at present, of a amaJl wheel 
or disc of iron, sharp. at the periphetj, and nmaing 
level with and dose to the plough-ahaie ; and ia 
much better adapted for cutting sttiff soil £ree £Knn 
stones, and ploughing amongst stubble and twitch 
than the sword coulteir, An eiqpanding horseshoe 
with a pig's-head riiare in front, and side knives or 
cutters, and an expanding ndgo^uurow foUowii^^^ 
'— was invented at Brothectoft, in UoUand F^^ 
(Lincolnshire,) by William Amos author qf several 
valuable agricoltural works between 179^ and 1804. 
At that time '^Drilling-maohinea" weit. beginning 
to pervade the Fen district aa well as the high 
lands; and thrashing-machines, were employed ia 
some localities. Spiked rollers. were seen here and 
there; and scufflers and twitcb-cU'agfs began to 
traverse the fields, tearing the soil with their 
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grinmng iron teeth. Turnip-cutters were made, 
#lucli sliced tlie turnip by forcmg it between knives 
by a block and lever, or chopped it with vibrating 
euttfers. Eoiaiy chaff-cutters appeared on some of 
tfie more bnportant farmsteads, in place of the old 
coes with a sMing straight blade. Thistles were 
not otaly mown or spudded in hot weather, but were 
gripped by "tiv^zers" when the pastures were 
zftoist, and drawn up by the roots. Thrashing 
nifiChines began to be employed, to the great annoy- 
ance of the ftail-men. The vehicles were heavy 
two-horse carts, lumbering single-and-double-shaft 
waggons ; and the light, narrow-wheeled fen waggon, 
made with a pole like a coach, so that either a pair 
or three or four horses could be attached. 

We started in our digression by considering the 
point to which ''agricultural theory" hfed attained 
about 20 or a few more years ago : and we must 
j,ust mention a few more of the multitudinous 
betn^fits conferred upon the business of farming by 
the discoveries of science. Chemical Analysis 
reveakd the constituents of soil and of crops ; hence 
we could infer' in a great measure what substances 
stid abstracted by vegetation from the land, and thus 
ledm the most suitable manures to apply for restor- 
vag that matter lost by the exhaustion. Analysis 
has told us that the rain and the atmosphere contain 
some of the ingredients removed'from the producing 
soil, and thus we learn the necessity of under- 
drainage to fertilize as wdl as temper the land. 
Chemistiy also shows us that the bulk of cereal 
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produce depends upon the amoimt of ammonia in 
the field ; and that tins again mvf dq>aid npon ikt 
quantity of nitrogen supplied to our mamne-nialdng 
animals. Hence we learn the best means of maintain- 
ing the natural fertility of our farms. " Ammonia^" 
says Chemistry, ''is volatile; therefore make your 
manure under cover, and use absorbent eartts tlmt 
you may fix the predous eth^reaL Collect the 
drainings of hovels and stables,— 4;h& liquid aboonds 
in fertility. Warmth and rest are, to some extent^ 
equivalents for food; infer from tins fati the best 
means of fattening your stock." 

Botanical discoveries, the accMmatation of foreign 
plants, researches into the diseases of ^ants, and 
many other branches and enquiries of sdenoe have 
rendered great service to agiicnltine. Meteorology 
has assisted in the work of cultivation by showing 
the influence of temperatore, moiBtare» the seasons 
and the weather upon soil, vegetation, and animals ; 
and has proved of inestimable advantage to the 
engineer and farmer in the essential operation of 
drainage, — especially in the kwiand districts and 
the Fens, where the amount of rain felling and the 
quantity evaporated at diffbrent times of the year 
become data of the utmost importaoioe in calculating 
and designing the works lequkite for conveying 
away the surplus water. 

In rising for a time above the Itrd of the Fens 
and issuing abroad into collateral *subjects, we have 
well nigh expanded our " sketches" of the fen flat 
into a spacious panorama of "things in general;" 
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tbutiweiiHUUiot r^ain jErc^; a^diipig .4 &w remarks in 

-(utf,H0Vi>'Q8iOi bo. get wi^4<^]^^ :Mdeth the 
flioogh, 9SuiL:^^fimih m i^g99(i» thai^drivetli oxen, 
'Md.kii(M(mpiedi^.t}i^^ ll^lj^QW is 

inl'A)uU(Hd^iP'": ^i^eh, in »aci^iit tiiiies^i was the 
JGMlaaliiibi9n:i.<>f' the) H^rews^e.;. ai^l tha s?inie 
ifioquizyimny aggiR ))e4emi^d^ oi the. present ^ 

^teSmwiUmigrmt ijE^utii to .the fiurwv. himself;— not 
jsolelyito titefiiggmg.l^Jboiwr wi^ << giveth his mind 
to make furrows, an4 i^r di^ont to give the kine 
.^Sdolr.V Mmi^n h^ J^n.wpf}% n^isappreciftted 
ih^ t}ierJKttptfa;sfi .not simply by the working mpn, of 
jvtomum m^ toa. oft^ aay .with soixpw, — 

;^'oio7c j^'XJ!linp«nuiriroprewedtl^r^ 

i'lu <! . '> AjidlfDi^ thf. gpiwal ^iprwit c^ the soul." 

itrift>^]iii6}taisoa<8p^xtent.th^t *'tbe isfisdom of a 

. kaniB& ioBBL mm%h by oj^ortiujity, of leisure, and 

:>lie that *balk}ittleb«^ss^ball become wise*'' But 

'•ieiBarfi^akHie wiU.Bot si)|&oe. . Xd3urQ ibr study is 

not aodffiiohine^dec) by.a^cuiktiixists as a percep- 

iaiovnd the 'YKlue^of jbi^ledge and an inclination to 

' poBsess it^ . Bq not; l^e^^sy di^ciissions^ and public 

-petibdiiQaia'dBguiie .ao^Da^wba^ <$minutiv9ly in their 

haiufoiF . ^KhilQjtlus cbamH^ ,of the cha3e„ the gbij.es 

of game, and the perfectiontof ^b^ beasts of sport 

^ sfoiint^ttioioft^iin'abseasbi^ tapifC at market meetings 

> €aid?co^Thii|ligatfaQ]9i9g9r-iai:e if^^ revel^Uon^ of 

^iideni;ey;«ihi3) batfcvoJ^new ^n^^b^.j^id th^ ^eat 

4aestiqna.wki6J)<ifonoer9atb^<iW^9re of .humanity, 
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comparatively neglected or discarded ? Are fenners 
generally considered as "readers:" do not the 
cheering glass and comfortable pipe, or the desultory 
fireside conversation engross too many of the even- 
ing hours? We may have several useful agricul- 
tural magazines and papers, but these are mainly 
supported and purchased by the more opulent 
fanners and landowners; and, as a proof how 
little the great bulk of the farmers read of agricul- 
tural information, where, we ask, are our farmers' 
Penny periodicals circulating their 10,000 per 
week? Yet, were the farming pubUc to crave for 
such a supply of knowledge, it would be instantly 
forthcoming. 

Farmers repeatedly complain of the unpractical 
nature of communications in their journals : — why 
do not the objectors themselves write "practical 
articles?" The fact is, "practical" farmers are 
in general too unfamiliar with the pen to take the 
greater portion of the rural journalism out of the 
hands of the amateur cultivator and. man of science. 
The lawyer and physician seem to possess more 
favourable opportunities than the fiu'mer for study- 
ing the "theory" of their professions, because their 
business is much amongst books uud papers, and 
they cannot acquire an adequate knowledge of their 
practice without reading; whereas funn operations 
may be directed without the aid of written informa- 
tion. The "learned" professions discover past 
theory in books of cases, &c., (perhaps we might soy 
cases of books) ; the farmer finds it in the modified 
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farm practice of the day. The habits of reading 
and writing are intimately connected with the one 
variety of pursviits, and widely severed from the 
other: hence the lawyer and medical man are 
accustomed to rest their belief and knowledge upon 
recorded facts, and observations reduced into prin- 
cipleSj while the tillers of the ground are chiefly 
influenced by improvements performed before their 
eyes. But if we "cerealists" (as the Times news- 
paper styles us,) were more educated in youth, and 
more studious through life, (we are speaking of the 
formers ew masse, great and little,) what an impulse 
should we give to the great science of Agriculture, 
what fundamental laws and trustworthy formulae of 
practice would be educed and established ! Eemoved 
from that " inental attrition" which sharpens, warms, 
and stimulates the residents in towns, the more 
isolated agriculturists are only beginning to learn 
that the Press can assist them in their art ; — hardly 
yet longing to be made acquainted with discoveries 
in the natural sciences that, like manufacturers, they 
may seize upon some, and avail themselves of such 
assistance for inventing new methods of production. 
Yet if there be any truth in chemical and geological 
science, Culthration will progress in proportion as 
the principles and facts of these sciences are known 
and understood by those who crop the soil ; and by 
what means are those truths to be disseminated if 
not by the Press? Undoubtedly one of the causes 
which have opearated to the hindrance of agricultural 
improvement has been the broken channel of inter- 
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course between mind and nmid. The incongraons 
facts and fragmentary evidence collected by dispersed 
and scattered individuals have been preserved in 
publications whose scanty cnrcuktion conld not 
exhibit them sufficiently before the public eye. 
Ix)cal suitabiUty has been the principal attribute of 
innumerable famous practices connected with the 
bygone art and business of farming; and the con- 
sequence has been that, while private dogmas have 
been many, definite generalised results have been 
rare: the basis of "fundamental laws" on which 
Agriculture is founded is still insecure. If, how- 
ever, the observations and speculations of all could 
be instantly placed before the attention and critidsm 
of all, by means of cheap publications universally 
circulated, Agriculture would no longer hesitate so 
timorously in adopting new tmths, and would be 
less dilatory in the application of proved principle?. 
Of late years Agriculture has certainly increased 
her staff of useM writers : the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society of England had, a few years ago, but a 
restricted competition for essay prises, and was 
obliged to content its Journal Committee with com** 
paratively meagre papers and reports ; but now tbe 
farmers are beating professional men in these in** 
creasing and more weighty contests. And political 
changes have aroused a universal interest in our 
business; so that now instead of a fundamental 
practice like under^drainage remaining for years 
unknown, improvements of a much more slender 
nature struggle in vain to hide themselves from public 
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scrutiny ; the inventions of a modest man are sure 
to be fen*etted out by an editor or Ms man, and 
should any experimenter prodaim his sueoeeses, the 
nation echoes with debate about ^* Mr. So^and^aa 
and his potatoes, Mr, Blank and his pigs 1" 
'^ Times Commissioners" are -darting about the 
country^ amatevur Arthur Young& are feeding the 
columns of our journals with '^ farming notes" made 
on. their railway routes ; and it is not at all surprise 
ing just now to- see oae's self and one's farming in 
roman type in the papers. This is doing good : the 
chief regret is that the great mass of the fanners, 
the 100-acres and the cottage^plot farmters, do. not 
regularly obtain this . information. You who are 
sometimes prone to say that we agacultural writers 
know less of farming business-^less of the handling 
of a bullock or the holding of a\ploughr— than you 
who make no effort of this kind' toward the diffusion 
of knowledge, — if youiiksow more. than we, and find 
Uis: making erroneous ,ari}ateia«nt9»-^tm£6 yourselves^ 
it ia your duty, to yoiur brother farmers to correct us. 
Let all. men wko farm well begin to. read well and 
write well, and we dbaUsoOn hare abundant and 
ehleap information) and ill^managed districts wiU. 
imitate those havdng . piceseiii stjiperiioritj. 
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OUTLINE THE TWELFTH. 

DIGBESSION CONCERNING SBSEF AND CATTLE. 

Before pasaiag <hi to a deicriiptioii of .Een faioiBuig 
fifty years 9^i we is^vA i^. notioe the >piiiid|pAl 
brjeeds; of Sheep and HoaroddHMittJje. ivhieh haw 
giraaod Bpoa tb<» tank ^nasa asid riok pasture, eoaxae 
hay and fin^ fodder, §^ doyens and juioy odejofTour 
Goreat LeKd< Though oiar readers may^be some- 
what daunted} perba|>s, whe& woipliioe. belbie iheoyi 
our remarks on this subject : in which we seem to 
have followed the tedious and pedantio e^cKuupte. pf 
the author, who beigau « hiistoffy.of.N«i^' Yotltat the 
Deluge, and a Life of Napoleon at the Cenfusion 
of Tx>i^iies. Historiiin^ of the OvJne ^ce hAie 
co^dttded that omttoii. wa^ixioi au j&aAemtonm 
dishj but that ctwe'smjlk* wa»r a v^uaUe .artidaiof 
nouoshment^ axkd ^^heepnskinst.we^ u^d ^i.^i^ss^ 
early period asr.oloU^ag.. J»bal> ^Uheiatfter of )aU 
such as dweU kir teniis with cattio/' is Doni^atMsad 
to have been the ficst^ncmiadii) abet>heid| «iboutfive 
hundred yeapps befoiie the. flood; and aftezrthenow 
world had beeu left, dry fremt that oatatoo^e, tiie 
sheep afforded uMlk^ aad woven ^othiug^ oHd t»t- 
covenng to thepaitriajrchs and aneiottli^shepteids 
who pursued a wandenug lifoiki x»ider to{fii|id pas- 
ture, for their dnnuuMtoua floOk»; JUst^aa'Ar^iand 
Tartaiian shepherds do at.tbo pflesdnti !dijy<«' It was 
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long before people could be brought to feed on the 
animals they had . domi^^ated > and ipany of the 
wandering tribes preferred the flesh of the horse 
and camel to that of the sheep. In an account of 
the Calmucs and Cossacs, in 1750, it is said of 
them, — "The usual food of the Tartars is horse- 
Jeslhi Bread end'sautton are reserredfor the rich 
««d wealthy bargherB thad lite in tfadr towns with- 
<rot e^ter taking the HeM. Their Nothing is sheep- 
«kED9. In winter^they wear th« wool next ta them ; 
'butin ftunmer^ of* when ^it'r^ts;th6y hate the wool 
ottthe oUtsidtt." > The foibwiag,'fVdm an old EngHsh 
poet, sets forth tiie uses bf '.^the' p<oior6 sheepe :''— 

*" ]^ore beast that for defence of man at first created wast, 
'And in thy swcDing ttddir ^teartt the layce of dainty tast ; 
l^&atJ.^ntlth lhy/fleeo& kee]^ie(ff'tke'e61d UtaSi wouia our limbs 
•^/- (leiiille^ .. . . /' 

Apd ratl^ w^ ,^ life thaQ \^th Uij denth do«8t sm aTalle;." 

iReohel id^the'lirst flhepfa6rdtssi» cf whom mention is 
made 'in andMit histbiy; and her tiame, which 
'Sigtiified avheep, was charaeteiistic of her ooeupa- 
tion. Jiaoob, after serving this damseFs father 14 
'jQU» for- her sake, became the first great improver 
of the'tfhecipi ^he flooks were originiolly of a brown 
'or< dingy Mack 'colour; and the speokled or ring- 
•streaked '^eep wUiksh were to be Jacob's portion, 
w&ce the aporttngs rather than ^he r^uiar prodiic- 
'tron8.ofi«aK)iui&ji' Ihe ingefttnty of Jeicob in placing 
the ^)Mtled reds'" before the Hooks, and settibg the 
i^rinlfisftreaked'^ laa&bs in the dight of the ewe^, 
was undottbtd^ bussed in an especial manner Hy 
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the Divine Providence; but in later times white 
cloths huDg up in the Md and other nu^an& have* 
been employed "with some success in producing - 
white lambs. At any rate, Jacob obtained a numer- 
ous flock of a new colour ; and by breeding in isQl 
probability frofm those selected for their preponder- 
ance of white' wool, his descendants at last obtained 
a fleece purely wllite. Eural scenery thus became 
more cheerful ; the white wool promoted cleanliness 
when used as an article of dress or fiimiture, and 
might be imbued with a greater variety and vividness 
of artificial tints than that of a dark hue; and it 
has, therefore, been more sedulously cultivated in 
every age. 

Scarcely any animal appears in so many forms 
as the sheep; and these are of varied habits, 
placed in widely different circumstances, and fulfill- 
ing diversified purposes. In Persia and other parts 
of the east it is found with a tail of 20 pounds 
weight ; at the Cape of Good Mope the tail is worth 
as much as all the rest of the careass ; there and ia 
other parts of Mnca the sheep have clusters oS 
horns, to the numbear of five or six; in Madagascar 
the same horns and tails ainsto be seen, and ears 
hanging down like those of a hound ; about Auren^ 
gabad, between Agra and Bengal, they aire foiind 
without any hcnrns fit all, but so strong that, being 
bridled and saddled, they will. carry children of 10 
or 12 years of age; the so-<3alled shieep of.Ghiii 
somewhat resemble camels, being hair- mouthed anA 
huneh backed,- and they are used-fbi* canriage and 
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field labour ; those of China are amall» with short 
tailsy which^ however, are a lump of fat ; Tercen, in 
his voyage to Surat, mentions sheep with bent 
snouts and pendent ears, with wool more coarse and 
stiff than goat's hair ; in Afiriea, to the north of the 
Cape of Gtkod Hope, they never eat grass, only 
sucoolent jdants and ahrubs; in Thibet the sheep 
have large broad talk; in Natolia these tails are laid 
in carts on wheeb; in Anqpach, in Gennany, a 
small sort exist that are shorn twiee a year, and 
also lamb eveiy spring and autumn ; in Juliers and 
Clevea, also, they are said to lamb twiee a year, 
and bring two or three eaeh time--^ve sheep have 
brought 26 lambs in a year; on the slave coast of 
A&ica, the sheep have no wool, " but," says the old 
Xkitoh traveller, Bosman, ^'the want is supplied 
with hair, so that here the world seems inverted, for 
the sheep are hairy and the men are wooUy" — this 
hair kams a sort of maine» like that of the lion^ on 
the neck, and the same on the rump, with a bunch 
at the end of the tail ; the Javanese sheep have tails 
weighing occasionally 40 or 50 pounds, having a 
coat of red and white hair; four4iamed sheep are 
numerous in several parts of Taartary, and a few 
have six horns, with wattles imder the throat. 

The sorfaee of our own country is totally different 
from that of the regions' where sheep are found in 
their wild or natural state^ and oousequently they have 
• been materially changed in order to be adapted to 
ffftifioial enebsures, cultivatioii, and food. And we 
emjiloy our ffoeks for an entirely distinct purpose 
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from that of the earlier and rader shepherds : the 
sheep was formerly grazed for his fleece, and the 
ewe for her milk; but to the important object of 
his wool for manufacturing, we have now added that 
of his flesh for eating. Mutton, though compara- 
tively disliked at the present day in Spain and some 
of the most civilized countries, is universally 
adopted and relished in Great Britain 'as our com- 
monest meat, most easy of digestion, and most 
conducive to health. But if we examine the sihecfp 
in bis present nearly perfect state, and as the gradual 
improvement of agriculture and sheep husbandly in 
this kingdom has made him, we shall observe a 
numerous variety of breeds in different localities, 
which it would seem at first sight impossible to 
reduce into any regulao: dasses. The same analytical 
and methodical ing^iuifcy, however, which has classi- 
fied vegetable prodi&etions by the number of styles 
and stamens in their blossoms, has diivided our sheep 
into different species according to the length of their 
wool and the presence or absence of horns, — a still 
further and minuter classification, with the name of 
each breed, being furnished by the place or district 
in which such species are supposed to abound, or to 
be in greatest perfection, or to have originated. The 
various kinds have merged into some few only which 
are truly valuable; and which possess very dis- 
tinctive generic characters; so that there is, for 
instance, scarcely more difl^mnce between the hill< 
and the vale country, ihm the practised eye per- 
ceives between the mountain and lowland sheep. 
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There is a peculiar character and importance attach- 
ing to the particular pointy of each of these principal 
varieties; and we may easily arrange them into 
three great classes, viz. : the large bwland sheep, 
distinguished for quantity of mutton and weight of 
wool, destined to live on rich pasture, and of pre- 
cisely the form for a sheep provided with plenty of 
good food, and without any great distance to travel 
or exertion to make in gathering it ; next, the hill 
sheep, adapted to more elevated situations and 
shorter feed on the natural and permanent pastures, 
able also to travel without detriment a considerable 
distance to the fold and to the down, and valued 
for the fineness of its fleece and the fine grain 
and good flavour of its flesh ; and lastly, the kind 
which is the inhabitant of a still more elevated 
region and a colder clime, occasionally exposed to the 
severest storms, yet enduring and thriving through 
all. The sheep of the Fens are of course com- 
prised in the first class. 

In the breeding of sheep perhaps a greater 
degree of perfection has been attained than in 
the breeding of any other live stock; and in this 
branch, in particular, the breeders of England stand 
higher than those of any other country. Not only 
is the English race-horse (improved from the Arab 
and Barb,) eagerly purchased and exported to every 
civilized country, but the Durham Bull, (supposed 
to be descended from an ancestor from Holland,) 
the New Leicester Sheep, and the Berkshire Hog, 
are the acknowledged sources from which other 
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nations 9eek ta unpzove the animal, fonns of thdr 
several live stock, and, pejp^tuate useful and 
symmetxical exeeUence* Abouti a.c^tvfiy &inc0, 
Eobert Bake^iell, of Dishley in I«eicesterahire, by 
careful selection at firsj;, and bi:eeding.aftenra]3ds ^pi 
the bestaninu^ without any iregard to consaogui- 
nity, At la^ obtained a variety of ^eq) iiow paUod 
pure Ldcesters; which. hayi^ b^en qel^rated and 
unequallad for their early nmtnrity, qpici, proypenfity 
to fatten, a^d fineness of offal. By 1^ prac^oe of 
letting 'Out .Earns on )ur^» which originated., in 
Lincolnshire, the new Leicesters were csossed with 
nearly all the . old rac^s; and, all their valuable 
properties united with. the different .excellencies of 
the latter, have descended to their posterity, and 
peruanently and extraordinarily, imprpved thafiooks 
of Bntain* The paving effeptedi^ t]ie qost of p^- 
duction, tbxopgh , the ^arly iniaturity of the grofss 
between the new Leipestep and the <A^ Lpjog-iivopll^d 
sheep, has been calculated at 25 per cent«; that. is 
to say, it would cost more than a quarjjer of tjie 
outlay more to supply the present quantity, of 
Dgiutton conaum^ed in this country .i«dth the p^d 
animals than with the new. This has been emi- 
nently the case in the Fens; the ancient br^ 
having be^ntheold Lincolnshire Long-wool^^ They 
were ungainly animals, with< a carcass long and thin, 
razor bajsks, legs thick and rough, .bones lai:g9,. pelts 
l^ck-; and though attaiiiingto a great weight they 
were a very loug tijne arriving at matumty* , In fact 
their chief merit was their, wool, from 10 to 18 
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inches long, and weigKing frdm 8 to 16 fts. per 
fleece ; and this heavy skin formerly made the breed 
profitable to the Fen graziers, although covering a 
slow-feeding, coarse-grained carcass of mutton. 
Upwards of fifty years ago, when Young wrote his 
'^Survey of Lincolnshire," the Ne*r or Bishley 
Leicesfers were spreading very rapidly over the 
county, — probably faster than they had done (with 
one or two exceptions,) in any other, — ^driving out 
the tincolns from the poorer uplands, and im- 
proving them by crossing. "The true Liircoln," 
he says, ^'is a larger sheep, and^'with a longer wool, 
and therefore demands better piasturage ; where it 
finds such, there the old breed remains: upon 
inferior' land the Leicester establishes itiself— from 
the necessity of having smaller size und shorter 
wool." ■ At the present time^ the pure old-fashioned 
Lincolns are scarcefy to be fbund^ except hi some, 
few places in the rich marshes adjoining the sea. 
The Improved Liticolns utiivehally prevail, varying 
widely, howeveri in:differettt districts. They partake 
largely of the peciiliarities of both Cotswold atid 
Leicester J having tSicT expansibn of fraime and 
nobility of appearance" of the otie, combined in a 
great degWe with the quality of flesh, compiactness: 
of form, beauty of eountetaauce, L'ghtness of oflPkl, 
and inclination to fatten, of the other. But they 
far exceed eithcfr in ihe wdght Of their wool. Hiey 
are usuaHy kept "Utitil-^T to 59 months old, when 
their weight is ftom 28 to 4'^ fts. per quarter; 
having also prodiitfed two clips of wool weighing 
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together. about £0 or 25 fibs. It may not be out 
of ^lm& to state Bome instances of extraordinaTj 
weight :-ra wetber sheep killed in Holbeaeb Marsh, 
in Socvth Holland, in 1 844, weighed 7H ^s. per 
^^ttarter; 10 wethers were ptoduced by one farmer 
in- the .same locality and at the same time, averaging 
upwards of 52 8bs. per quarter each ; and an Ewe 
from hoog Sutton 'l^arsh, exhibited at the Smith- 
field Club Cattle-Show in 1846, weighed when dead 
&5i lbs. per quairt^, ot 262 &s. the whole carcass. 
Under good management the wool is of a quality 
which rarely. fails of obtaining a price equal to that 
of the lighter Long-wools or even pure Leicesters ; 
and there is, therefore, no breed, perhaps, that can 
equal. this in rapidity of growth and propensity to 
fatten, under a fleece so weighty and so valuable. 
These sheep are chiefly bred by flock-<masters on the 
neighbouring hills, and purchased by the' lowland 
graspers and farmers for stocking their pastures, seeds, 
and. cole. Great numbers of Half-bred Down-and- 
Leicesters, especially in the southern portions of 
tJie Bedford Level, are also bought for the same 
purpose ; and in many, localities the breed approaches 
more tjlosdy to the Pure Leicester. 

Eegajvding the Homed Cattle of the Fens, it may 
be. stated that— though Galloway Scots, Herefonds, 
Devonsv and Irish catUe are sometimes grazed, the 
!Nbrfolk and Suffolk polled cows kept, and many of 
the Old Linoolns bred,— the Short-Homs are most 
prevalent. The usual appellation of *' LincobisluTe 
ShorirH(»msV is tiuly applicable to the majority of 
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animals, inasmuoh as they partake largely of the Old 
Uaeoln bieed, — ^poaaesaing muoh of the qm^iy ol 
the Duifaam Shoxt-Homs, and retaining the aize 
and mijeatiQ }»opartion8 withont the dtnndineas of 
the< Old Lineolnahive Ox. It la owing toi this oom- 
bination that the pteportion of lean fleah compared 
with fiat, is* greaieff. in this breed than pi^baldy in 
ai^ otiier:; whitel) tb6/ weight to whidi iddividtiid 
oxen hate^ attamed has never beto exceeded. The 
Fen bea^a aare prinolpallj bought fcom the higb^ 
land 'breeda*s,* — and most extesaiTely from North 
Iiuicolndhiie* This« counfy hiaa certainly '^ achieved 
gseol&ess" fot haiving tmmphantly aoeoniplished 
the grand diMeulty in breeding both ita cattJie and 
aheep^ it. has united atze with oonatitution and 
quality m auch a degzee aa to retain the merita of 
eadu By caie and judgmeut in 1^ aeleetioa of 
animalsi and the rearing of young atock, the £urmera 
luiv^g^^rally tmoaformed their large coarse Short- 
Homa and lean large-boned, though extraordinary 
nulk^rs^ iniio handaome cfuiokly^eeding herds. The 
old..bre0d has been cioased for many years with 
good .Short-^Hoxa buUs^ asid the produce comprises 
many excellent beai^s which, without being too 
pampered and tender, are capable of being oon- 
ver^d into bi^ef in. a ttiore reaadnalde time than 
thosewhi^h haye beien: bred from the Deep milkers 
and'Othara, not poaseaaing veory fattening properties. 
!Peifectipnr.hQ^?«ry is yet faar tiemored ham our 
gQi^ral atock ofl cattle, aa miay^be witneaaed at any 
of tbQ ]i^gei,!fa«)3$*. and while* most wo&derful 
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ilnproTement has taken place within 50 years, it 
cannot yet be said' of the Yen buHodc' that he is 
exactly — 

"A gnaier's without, «iid a butefaerV within." 
Impatient reader! we hare concluded our tire-* 
some episode on pyine and bo^in^ quadrupeds : but 
as th« rich gracing l^nds ^r^d prolific colese^d^fijolds 
are as much " the ^lory of the Fens" an 1;he im^ 
measurable grain crops, we may claim excu^ie for 
d^atiog.so }0Qg npm the animaJs which loake that 
green food available for the public in the sheipe of 
mast^ ajad are thfi &n farmers' indispensable ag^ts 
in the ^orictbiiient of his continually-yielding soiL . 
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OUTJilNB THE THIBTEBKTH. 
TIN r^mifiHe Jivir skabs AAa 

At the beginning of this eentuiy, the agiicnltuti^ 
resouices of the Bedford Levd, of the southern 
portion of the Feos, were estimated pretty aineh as 

follows I-'— 

The low land, after making deductions for uncol* 
tivated lands, meres, Sec., was computed at 280,000 
acred; The husbandry was so simple and uniform, 
that the means- of caldnlating the ptoduoe Were 
easily attained. Without attending to inconsider- 
able exceptions, the following' courses are said to 
have pervaded the whole district : — * 

1 Cole; 2 Oats; 3 Oats; 4 Wheat; 5 6 7 8 9 

10 Grass. 
1 Cole; 2 Oats; 3 Oats; 4 Wheat; 5 6 7 8 9 

Grass. 
1 Cole; 2 Oats; 3 Wheat; 4 5 6 7 Grass. 
If the 2810,000 acres are divided into four parts, and 
one of these rotations assigned to eadi^ the quantity 
of every respective crop will be found to consist of — 

Acres. 

Oats 52,739 

Wheat 33,036 

Cole 38,086 

Grass 161,189 

280,000 
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Ad tbe iiiuaaclatioi>3 became more freqnemt, tlie*whea4 
csgp di4 not bear anjiMpg like ithe aboTe> propoi- 
tios: th^ calculatia^ proceeds on the eufxposition 
that the drampge ia^ecure^ 

A faix yield fo^-Wbi^ w^'4 qucotsrs per ecre*; 
but ven^]^ t^e it at, 9h 9^ Oet« at 7» iQf /Cote 
9000 .aci)ea,^Qod forvs^d.ii.tbQ) jeH^twsi.&d, asid 
wortb. 9534 p^r ^CTf^^^ OyDi9ntlu]>d >(^ tiei gmas .mafy 
be put ^t. 40a. ^ .oneHthird.ai.^Sa* ; and 0{ie-tbird4it 
1 6s. In .these propoilH>i|9»; aod* at iim tkken i priees; 
theproducetwill^nehrr ,.•.■■./.■'?..•:.• — : n-A •.(!.' 

_ , ^ , Accea. ^. .Aor^^ .. . ... i Aj 1 

Qata ..,...6a,7^9u.7.....36r9i,J7.aat «08».i8«a<M« 

Wheat ,.,38,p3^..,3.i.4ll5>60e" . ,59a;.,.a8W>€ftT 

Cole^^^M JI,0J0O.,,a.,.s.?»7,Pff» .^17Q»*.. )J»ji/50ft 
Coie..fed,^^,03ft.,o,.MMy>..v.Mv.w. . . 3^»*.t iW^IMiia 
Gra$a , ,,.^3^7^ .,,..-,.,.M.t.i«j..t 4Qav;. 107^458 
DiUo,,^,, 53,729 ^.^m* ••)*•(•• f>»o' >96^k.i.tiSi7A4k< 
DjjUq,,. ,.,.53,729 ..^ ^,.j— t. i 16fl*u,c.4ai0l^»j 

i;h^ Qoi^iti^).th^];eforei pn^dtt^dmoreithatiiainUtieni 
steding. when free {tQvp^w4^x^mplyi9S't^^0fiwiS^ 
able pppijlation, a^d,-theproap^ty of many.'iiasBea;}: 
and fifQia t^ia . estimate wjp peiofeiv^ ths^jihe teas 
froni. inu^datio;^s. th^, jfefij:^ sj^iemv .toz/Reiifiiela 
Seport (ab^fidy nieutipped^) jsfaa eqiuvaknt toiihcb 
complete., doatnictioD,, qf aid Ijjie lOirppping. 6i,ot»i 
l^uTest,.aivd Uie entixie ^gi^i^.ao^ gre^ikeq^rHiMri 
a.whole {T^ar,^, ^ r „ ,, . ... m.| j -t.!, t'., r^'n 
It was also i^scJI^oped t^i^ th^ gf^^asLaud iy)k$Mii 
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wiUi'the stvaw of tbe crops, supported 200,006 
sheep that "tod fours/* or 90^000 tods of wool; 
70,000 beasts of all sorts; and 90,000 broodmares. 

The Coleseed fed, was talned at 85s. per acre, 
but rose to 606. or 608. The Grass, in rotation on 
the arable land, yi^ldeidli waggon loads of hay per 
acre ; 'aild wheii fbd; daided"® ^heep ten acre, besides 
QBttle'and:holr&efe»'C«pnisti'n»!M!g as nimeh^ herbage Ak thie 
aheisp;! The'remt all ai^nd Chatteris, and thence 
to liVtUbedi, wa6 iestinuttedin T800^ at 16s. an acre; 
the land selling at 20 years purchase. The produce 
of tHe Fens, when dry, was considered^ as far ex- 
oeedirig that of imy other' lands.* In soihe loctdities, 
partSAdtolyin Upw^ and^ Ehn, flai andliemp, and 
liponithe clay fens and marshes not iMsluded ih the 
Bedford Letv^l, mustard, were grown ; being crops 
ctf ^^ntei value. Potatoes, also, YreM sometimes 
cdHiyated in the field: but these crops were' too 
pattii&'<to be considered as forming an item in the 
general rotations. Brown mustard was occasionally 
a fdrkme-making crop : there is an instance of a 
Ltneolnshitte' fa*mer taking' an exceedingly large 
waggon<4oad ^lo" Wisbfech market; 'and receiving 
i&5W^fo^'M I'j^he pfdde'Mng 5^. pei" MHWii 

Previous to the general drainage, the Botdiship' of 
Thomeyj with the exception of a few hundred acres 
of rising" ^Kyand, was ^^esteemed of -fiiftle or no 
value y atitbo^riod to which the pi'es'ent sectioil 
refers, tfre-Dttke<of Bedfoidfs average !iient here was 
16s. per acre. The estate would have let higher 
bttt lor th^^hazard at which it iVas held^ the rent 
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being below its fertility : if the banks ga?e way, tiie 
Bnke and his t^natttfa woflld s»ff<sr (it vns ctlcor 
lated,) to the amount of at least £200,000. This 
sum on one propeirty alone; niay give solne^ idea of 
what general overflowing^ used to effeet, and of the 
terrors which menaced the farmers during every 
heavy downfall. A safe and -t^dy draimige baa 
now raised the renft to about double the amount last 
stated : and this within 50 years. 

The operation of ** Faring anid Bitming'* af^ean 
to have originated in the Fens about ike middle of 
the 17th century ; and though this seemed the only 
means by which the Hght spongy soil viouldbe gtm^ 
cessfully brought into lilkge, it wbs long before it 
became general, being principally employed- by the 
Adventurers upon theif allotments. Arthfor Young 
says, '' I took great pains in ti^g to discover the 
origin of paring and burning id the fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire. .... The paring plough at 
Thomey and Whdttlesea, Mr. Ground of=the<lattte 
place, (whose ancestors have be^n settled t^ere, and 
chiefly in the forming line; for three hundiedt yearsi) 
informed me is called the French plough, whioh 
unites with' the curious oircumstanoe of ^a colony of 
French ))rotestants setded at' Thomey, where fi»m 
1653 to ITSIthei^wksaFrenchreglsterdf baptisms 
and burials kept, whidh i exammed. These fVeneh 
families were driven by pofsecution into HoUmd^ 
and thence came to Thomey, brougftit, in all proban 
bility, by the teport df ikb Dutch ^gbeers^ who 
itbout that period wtre employed m thie^drcatii^ of 



the fena. TIiis> I have little doubt) was the origin 
of buzning in this part ot the kingdom, as we know 
1^. the wovk of Pe Serres, that it was common in 
Pranee fifty years before that period." The first 
msntion of this process in our fen documents is 
pnobabfy . that already quoted (Outline 9.); the 
auithor, in 165d, says> there were but 28,000 acres 
of the fen grotuids drained and made use of, being 
sown with coleseed^ wheat, barley, oats, and flax, — ^ 
tiie &st yeftf's husb«adry, consisting of hassocking^ 
bomiii^^ the hassocks, ploughing, burning the 8ward« 
and sowing the coleseed i ex£ictly the same practice 
that was . pursued 150 years afterwards. In a 
deseciption of Fen managem^t^ written in 1791, 
iatthe following notiice of breaking up the ancient 
leD^.^« the surface of thn fen is rough and un- 
equaly from the gsreat tufts of rushes, &c., (called 
haagack^.) Some persons cut th^n with spades, at 
i^e. expense of >^. lo 10s. an acre; others with the 
]^ughc paths for the horses- were;, in that case to 
be cut by hand, and the plough (made on purpose, 
and called a ha$906k plough,) cut laterally much 
beyiftnd the Hnte of its draught* But opinions were 
in general that hand work was the cheaper ; in either 
case the hassocks are dried, heaped, burnt, and 
spread* After this, in oid^r to finish and smooth 
the better, they go over it with ^ fen paring plough, 
and burn agam. Ckdeseed aliways the first crop, on 
one 'Common shallow ploughing; never harrow it, 
in^ order not to distuib the whole furrow ; but roll, 
or lightly brush harrow. 'This coleseed is either for 
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a crop of seed, or feeding sheep ; mostly the former, 
miless the proprietor has a flock-farm besides. la 
this application, it is worth, that is seUs for, a guinea 
an acre, but the seed from two to three, goineaa: 
sometimes much more; the quantity <seldom exceeds 
2^ qrs,, but 4, 4i, or even 5 qrs., have been 
obtaineu " The paring was usually done wiiih the 
fen plough in the spring, as thinly aii possible, — ^the 
depth being from one inch U> m inch and a half. Th^ 
burning was very carefully performed; a black, ash^ 
with much half-burned turfs, being pr^txred to Gon« 
verting the soil into red ashes ; and for this purpoae 
the heaps did not cover more than a cisole tibonee feet 
in diameter,, or at most f(^ur* The DutQ}]^ or I^end^ 
or Fen paxing pbugb iras originally constriMsted. 
with only one handle, from the hinder part of wMch 
projected a kind of crutch* horizontally, disposed, 
and upon this the hplder bore with his left haad, 
walldng upright. From the same handle .ai&other 
(arutch projected. at right angles with the fofmes, 
but much lower down, and this the holdqr need 
occasionally with his right hand, /or the pm^pose 
either pf keeping the plough steady, or to turn, it s^ 
the land's end; more iiepently, howey;ej;,ii has beeii 
m^^ with ''hales" or stilts, in the eon^nQn.fQrnl. 
Thfi ploughman carried a file with him ta keep, the 
edge of IJi^e share and of the "skeith" (cflc wheel 
coulter,) very sharp, for it was^^ neay the swrface, 
that it met with many strong roots ai^ mu^ comcs^ 
grass, which require keen instruments .tp eut them, 
The skeith was well ft^apted^f^r ploi)^)un^. amiong 
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the rough sedge ; aud a clog was sometimes added 
to lap in the rashes, which it did effectually. The 
share was broad and heart-shaped, at the bottom of 
an upright bar or coulter, which was pinned into a 
mortice in the beam. Extending horizontally from 
the back of the share were two bars, upon which the 
plough slided ; they were fastened by pivots to each 
wing of the share, and bending to an upright 
position at the hinder end of the implement, could 
be set closer or wider by means of a groove iron 
fixed at right angles on the beam. Other varieties 
of this plough, known as the " three-quarter," and 
the "half Dutch," differing in the breadth and 
strength of the share, were likewise used, the latter 
for that ploughing in which coleseed is brushed in, 
and upon which white crops are harrowed. 

As a specimen of Fen husbandry under the Paring 
and Burning system, we cannot do better than give 
an exceedingly interesting account gathered in 1791 
of *' Burnt Fen" in the South Level, lying in the 
county of Suffolk. And here we may observe, that 
to pourtray the farm-management of a great tract 
like the Fens would require a large space, and after 
dividing it into districts aud describing the farm- 
managenient of each, these districts might be sub- 
divided into large "fens" and parishes of 10 or 20 
thdus&nd acres each, of which not even the names 
had been referred to. A person may sometimes 
think that he knows pretty clearly the farming of 
the Middle or South Levels, and may depict it in 
the newspapers ; and yet when he comes to pierce 
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into tbe remote comers of those gr^t Sivirfoiis akft 
to pass through the heart of th6ir ontstretcHcdlahdll, 
he discovers wide parishes ianef ' epaciotis' felibj bf 
which Tie had scarceJ^ heiard' befor^ each cto*aprlsiftg 
many large estates, and shores of farms,— tSi6' ih- 
habitants viewing 'their nelghboat'hood ofpffiAfe 
importance, and possessit/g as4ong a traflStibiial 
history of the drarnaige-i^^drts, "hud' floods, atfd'M- 
provements pertaining solef^'to Ihat locality,' liB^^tek 
might havifr ^opposed Wotild embrace' the h!s6wjr m 
all the Level.' In shori, wrftSng i ftft 4bcdfunt iof 
the Middle and Sottth Levete simply tmdet^'ttieSi 
terms, is veiy^neh Iik6 ^vJngW particuHf'tMoty 
of Nortll a^d Soiith Wale^Hvithout fflfentionih'^'^ 
counties,— Hsach of which^ might cbiSicfer its r6s)p(6tt- 
tive population,' couiitj^'town," 'tiatuM' f^altoei?; 
antiquities, modern 't^oti9ew^'''&fe.,'''eTiftMed^ 'ta^'a 
special seetidri of the 'work:* ^We cahnof SW«D[''oftt 
present s/erieis to a Ifeiigtli sufficfetit to femtifSfe'the 
sepAifate districts of imporfance ';' wri^''^^'in^8''*({3l 
Butoit Pen of U,m^ ■icres,^bfui' theWj ate'^ittty 
others 6f equAl'br ifntich Mg^f extent, Whl'ch 'WaJMl 
not e\dt nariie; thiVw^'fdrm^tfy 6f so'liitte'*^8 
that'aBout «he y«ir 175'0, Hm-i^es were? tired' f^U 
guinea a year; its eulttivation begaii" 'n{lli2^]%Wlti 
an aci was obtained foi* itfe i^eipaHifat^ ffi^inage •JfiJiii'- 
missioners were aippoilited who Verd em^bWerSJ'tb 
levy 1^. 6d. pfer acrfe, whi6li Was Mbrl^ged'^ ^6 
expehsel of the d^h'ageitHe Bat«s7'miils, &c/*^tt!s 
being'fouhd msumcietit; in S fe# yeai^ ahoffii??' aci* 
was procured forl^. ah acre addif&'ud'^^ev^fUttt 
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wUch was only temponoy. The second act bad 
scarcely passed before the banks blew up, owing to 
an embankinent (imdpr au old act,) being undertaken 
by tbe pajdali of FeltweU, in the yicixuty : this threw 
such a^ weight of water 09 the banks of Burnt Fen, 
^hat they also gave way, . i^mbanking was not then, 
§yen:a3 lately as 1772, well understood; the failure 
w^ owing to their having made a iUch for the 
purpose of raising earth for the bank too near it. 
It waa in 1777 that this accident happened, and, by 
ill luck) in harvest, so that some com was got in, 
ijpserably it may be imaginedr in boats. The 
undertakers Jx)st all th^ capital; and soon were 
ruined. , f^om that time i^ 1732, the Fen pro-' 
duced^ little f m^u were too 'fall of apprehension 
either to buy or hire ;. thoi^h inost of the lots were 
^ni^ally put.up to sale, and to be boi;^ht merely on 
^ eng^ement to pay the. tax of Is. Qd, per acre^. 
, ^. About] 17S2, the courage of th^ neigbbouxhopd 
]|iyived,.from seeing, the efiEect of th^^r (a macjiine 
^tjng of a. cylindrical. &»m studied mth^pio. 
jeering. blndeO in cleansing rivers -and canals -, and 
e^ecially of new ^per^tions which opfaaed an easies 
Wiiyrfpi; the g^t mas^s of all the fenwai^rs, to 
the. se& by Wisbech) instead of Lynn. The lots. of 
Snjcnt F^n b^an. to be purcha|»ed, and no^ longer 
giveu^aw^;. the banks were repaired niosit sab- 
s^foitjally, and on a better plan; some mills wer« 
ereeted at an expenses pf JS60Q. eack; Uiere were m. 
or, s^Yonin aU^ (mt ^ee only were worked, except 
ocoasi/c^al^^beii^fouiidsuffici^iFt. Prini^^pal di^djuii 
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i!^U)'<exhkmMi«fi^,oftadi|r Mj»9c«|)Bdioji^4fi«o[)&pi9if; 

tiid pYopaetots oiiitr«B»rto^ tb^tiiSebtds mi'ittLeidaml 
itoe^fiHd iii6the{i9a]um«Kipoe£iJa9otbQ^<()£ Bim^ 
OSfiti, ; tll«lt. great c tectc wo^octtaoT4iiive^Tbfieu)(» 

nootttber . i^ ^, eoftiM^liyp ^amlot; lob^alto ^9^. QOftilKfr 
able 8ftistetatit)Sfin9itht9bl[m 
«fitiie ^g^gloiiA mifftarraAg^^ dBdiuieq»jil^lil6R9«i 
in i)ieriegi(l jadttUkisii(rajtiQQ(T3iE^hftii dCldttiiua&i$i[)>ninA 
if amindi'iadudt&ii oasutil^ djrjrilis^ll wttoiife ^T^nf^ 

f opItfcetdriiio^-flimtQPiirfia^ ' li i A -jgftmrtiTttxto 9»|^ 
i^»f)ldy^ tb^ tabofi^it^d^ t0i illia^tialie «(»3n»>it9fIIhAB 

tion to their capacity and laboiir!^fttey(g<^.jMtiaQ[|^ 

sfiroDUiKifii^inidoevet i»ttngg](i(ii9i (K^iai^etitibiw vSior 

ji^dtiii^ ria Jt&e3i.geiifi)ta]ri/wodieo QiqarMMed 'ii» 
. fl^axat0^ jd^rif^ts^. i fotiaidg'j'Aomo too (^ttoo^awi- 
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the advocates of 4he Eau Brink Cut. 
H^E%l«^»iMi0ft9 eif^e-tism aidiidul^ vru Tapid lind 
»ctn»ordUia^v'aip)tLatntiide |<«rh«^/<aiquit«l]jslBd; 
^Efaeirifli^of 'v^dAceilittitlie jttid»<of iSkii>i0ti/iT0mib^ 
•^Mefdd '<ra^ tmch' ««''Wt& ndi'i^e^wsiigr oridited. by 
ilids0iad^ttdiiitediJ<«ilhitii0''S4fi«; ' iMittwcvetbontgiit 
^rx'iSStK); irilh raii»st iitensviipisceeted 'bmklQigB ^0k 
iyuliif^ thtft>iO(»i'tieMiijf«9r,)idid iS800. ^iueb lots 
idtii&'l^t/il^btt^fia^^J jMtianailfii' ^Aa>eBtate h»- 
^mBf teiJ^ifofi^S^eOiV^mtddt^tlien sell ttldB^Mft 
'^Qiomkenimiere^ bougbt ^fof^<£lt5j or: j980j ; hd£ 
^itl^as ttRj&imtMf 8«Mrtfi»r ^iHOOv^^nnd^h^ ^btibfr 

^tl^^Jihllt(4lll(l^>lbee9i^qr0ielitiJ^i ibmtght J^^^iiBdOOt^ 
Qir^diittAp l»ti>at J0d(^^arjifaa;;fn An^ acra 

ttftdi7>iitioliO»'iUi'iiCf^> J^]lw8e m^tbndes ishow^vtbe 
4&il&6lito ^iidftt'>afislAg»ifam0tliBrt»n»^^ 
4hidieotsf;e«i(^59iii^aeiit>iiiKmWseimi»/d^ Wb 

JdcfUm ll»EStitontiie.^tih^ad0a; the diitiii of >wfaioli 
e«rflliiii<n«nw tiliei]»ider^8iitfarise^<for he willtfini 
4teiit^iQi0iiiS> t^O'liMigtit e9t4lted/1ie<C!;r iec(si!f ed^tbem 
-fltK|i9<^]cpe!i|0e/^Mdrj obidie^i^oiittQiy; utoe^^ajl- pHid 

•jio^v^ti^«rl|:*tiiirflSf)«re»t^^i«Brp::»i]|all: heubev, 
iiaistfli\yU»iii^^ bsiiiliff ;: g)0nd- 

inaiy witik}i|Plpttte)bpi]lMitEd'a l0«99 cbirfieiBietLoes^iflsr 
ittmie^ 9md ^hiifefi«nii;i6f '^O^aorei//f0ir{4i|sta^ 
ald^ JMIdiilg* coiitQ(ml^i>inimRi@l/tt).i4x> MAO; »|Biit 
•Mmttejgo^i^ooletfuw^i^bialttfQfi'pT^tieton 



:^xpena^i^.th,%,pfopj}p(to!r>..jftiifliiat*» p\99(^9^\^ 

ibe forp^.p^^ifti^,<>lu^ptefr>«©d,ttop gnoat^^c^ 

so quickly an^.^ o^a/^i^ta^o^^ri^i ««A Mu^Wlt- 
piri9ii|g viifw ,tj^;fj#tij^ qfyi}^,sqHi ti^j(si^n||4^Ked ; 

grass, sowing, pe3r,«MM?UTO.^>W*.P//^JIWIW,.^ 

|6; |)8i Hf.jre^t Cfev^r-K ftfrPQ.'?yfigWfcr)*)fQ)jS»ph9 of 



^Ui^iemi) 4c.''>A''Wair lh(6tt t^o^h^jpar^d tod 
tiieltepAi^f«)^ii»>^HiHie«t inm ib^^^i ih6 Melted 

.pMfd^ 1^ski^«t!«ttd^«<d^$i^lfi<3r}%h^bBiidi7dt 
^liich U flf#^df ^H^^f)^ beist ttiodel faMm Had tbeh 

A^Jf,WbrM ihefrdii^ M'^hi Yiiidi^tinbid^ed^b^^lfh 
tl4 ll{^t46^se^dHfti[&ii9^il(9^ madeO^o^^i'illd' Worth 
<Mi MifeA^^^v&plbim, mi' &Mck'\U^>m^, ' In 

(fmt^^M^ie^d- ^*^reJ^iii<ro««iW h^'a^nd^^oped 

'^'^ 5lW^td>]Jio««M«ay.lheflrekark« ailcf tlieie,i*^« As I 
mn l^^t^^ii^Hleta^'^f at«^tJ(to>tblS»(^MttVntfon 
-of^HfSSIs^^«P^<« b(4h SDgi&iiJaiiiiJlx^Md, 



^ T^ bad hfKiba^if^.^f;^]^ |}i%)S#«oQdoirQft)i0f 
Pftj3,:,wl4^r^ ,^xn{wal^j^xflfl« ter^o^illlirfwai 

j;^i;9yer.jobi^ f^im i^i^aJ^,,.pl|^e|»ble,fISll^(j|^jj|OllMl 

effectually ^^^jfi^ 'SiS¥fA^^^mi:<^^flfiis^l^^ 
,gTO*a3 nw.H ^4i«!^ nfti§8Cfi«li1bfl>Jiibayj8^: 

gopd.^p^t^4,gni^. a^fdf^f/Bl^iii^ttogr ftkiibfoliaie 

be porcbaseable reasonably ; I conog^ii9jjk|t-AhiMll9r> 
jGrpia.tt^e.^pp);^ jin ^bipb Iriimfi /ItH^igml ontf^ of 



4ftuis^'bdf«4 tebi^ o^^&i^wia^ foth&fKti eoiiyemence 
will allow; a g«©*«m^fek^^<tfH<?''Tm»ti1)e-hdd/^to 

^8thlsLquaiitN;yt>(if de^^/^t^bV6if jhett; Wli^ir fM, 
l&llr«iidoi^eg(^^ WbtiM l^j^ve'^Hfe '))^^tttte afiid 

Aierofer^tUim-'ittaf'^ijA^, W(^ tfi^d;^^^; h'^the- great 
nokjm m^'^&U^k bii9.W^'tidw;^^;'$t May lAr<iaf'^<ytxt 
•«aM( ^ f8^'<lQi^;) tK(!»^'it"ii!eVe^ w^ 'ag^ 

QibM^I'^Ithd^^ottt^'^^lhyMd^fwti again as trdo^e; 
4>iit)^w^^it()it^ ttjji'kd^df ^G^p t^f oats, ik m»f 

-8te.^ni )fcre'l&Mittitf ^t)k»^' ^^ntdusioh 6f' Miii^ 

ei6(Stabr>t^t^ibt;>lildi not^a)6i§n g!v0ki fbr thb salre bf 
ebttegg lidiftcABd^p M^i^^HSr^ 'x^ddetu Kbmers'kndw 
iCWrjii^BlBthttt .iwpkdll<^'fc"-iidt ^iifc#' "tlie -^t 
:et|^^i!Jij^JA6^4^'^ddik>$ ^i it* Wfe^^'itr^fohdir 

1o ^Ifaip dnitf^ft^iii ^f''ifie''i{ih<i&^i^Mk 



Mttle pmfit <m<>aoebttQt'ofitlteiigi!eal di^feet in^iliiii 
gtsneral dntimigcj^ '!l^y*^m<'alKmt!4^^ixth:|iMrt 
of^^he: Be Abiid"1^vd^' lying fli]itbteti>'fi<Mft''1iiif 
oodibM t and'OfWing'tio 4:Hi^laf> nmidte' imA4o«r-^i(H«i 
tv<m; $6dn»iy titie'^4]fittHti»i"<6^ thdr'dtarllBife0iMiittd>«( 
tkat fmiod be' <^ed^ {midubtlvei^^^iPitt' tbifcf b«teg 
Imt^iUoUBl^ keptr ikmi 'tUiutidaticm'at' ^ «»pittM 
^tial to i]iefiiy'<«€MtlllMk)f)<^li«iit • ^«r)jbireMrb 

tlt^ ivaredirahbd^ thef ytrdite<^^ bf 'tf^iffiwle^iiif 
ttioiuigemt»yt t^dt Wd» bitfbaroiis 4ti <ite 6^ditc(toit r fttt 
notfaiiig' wa^i ftiofigtelr ^ 'bttl<gd;(i% 'iis^iAiicir «m 
po^dMe ooi ()fUblS'liUid^ ^d'Msti»gto<lh^ig460f^ 
dvowniidg for restoring itft ^dne^. '•)Sit'%t^fbft 
]Mriod to "wMck we have litefenred th^ eotnMrtmllQiic- 
bcmdry was; first/to «etap*rt totne giterplti^HiiAi 
<fi^^ ftirm, wMch w&rbeld «abi«d fiidm'i;fte^ugfr> 
^tbeiiy to-haVe otie-iyid pari of the temaidd^^tuid^ 
the" plough, Bihd twO'^ihird^ in' gra^ i^ ^pift^f^th^ 
tifhdie df that remaindett^ki >a 'sac^Mioifiitfi^^fliiij^ 
aitid grttsfi; That' p<AHi«ti-wy6h} wAr'i«toddMwfy 
lihder the ptou^li w«6 IJUviMfieiilie^ lat(^^lhi«^14: 
-fobr seasoius forlbedopation, ad >fi^QW¥>^f TMlb 
^ee^-^fi!r«t'yettri pafi^'aMd^iintiAfklr'^j trnmi^tk 
ei^ht y^^ars^gvussi a&dieolefte^'brUJ&Ued ^<tt{J«H4il^ 
"first ({donghiikg; bht^'Htti^^r^voieiBUff^d^Hd'tftilttil 
'jbt^a' er«ijy, it? beit)f^^««ff'ih AteiwiElMl: ^f(h '«li^|f. 
Then' 'generally ''after' one plbughklgt, ;-«^M^^ tte 
secktetdj^^iwitAi'mtei which' weie g;e{(e^all^«dritldk 



fNHiain .*M& i^ ^rnQfiagam tuita.ta sucocAsipn. for 
tfaiie<j£)i]^'cLiK«rj)'Ji$d(l)^ was 

Wfft^lt^im 4)ie diWQQ tiie /pifodncei off w]iiob/i«fi«rp 

7msifafi»f09^k» (yHdAr-^dJiog tbelfolt^^lFr^t i^w^ 
dQHlr^ Kitib^rpl1i^9i!»tf;(90ti^Mrib«)$l]i^ (tf i2^ 

ifl^ ^bp -A^A^^b^ tbefn^ia^ilsef of ib]pe, c«^Hy 
iP^/siMib^itbi^^A^vftddijjir^rlbm^ikQK^i^ 
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alffirainr'BbiaBBttdiiBligmcM^ bpw ]m^^>i^ij?A Si[«P 
cteflitUi^ irafrfaafttt^eibuflitieasipio^efQstp^bAQtaQ^^iil 
fen ploughman has been kdo^pnntOf'Mfi )Q3eoii»dei^ 
vble 'wageEji'bfjiiiLea^Riii^liW adn ac^iiii^bfilBnd 

£ijtrbtpeyeniMifapi»dfs'jead^itbtts[|p^ dMM^ 

dithnlB iof (kUef be<>;iiaJipioi]fniiol onl^iil Ji^oifb 
espea^neBs-^'dnit ti^ Jhii,f)faKQ^i/wasi bcfanstorafctcB 
ai])t)ii>tliBjt]ne(]^rmd^l^s(K)f 1^^ ^iifsieoiHluid 

vatd)bf pl<iiag^^isi^bisli:<l)isblstaiibi^ int^gta 
fiAnngi^ldQ^ andiidioTii(lintoia(»eiitn(ik«]Hdf Mtiu^ 
v^sdfftonigh^jpBir) dK^'^:^>ifrhbimiltP|rat^ ^Bzt;^ite 

hid; vety iittiifiJeffeo^iHiL (Ihec prioeiitf iadto&iirui&atAMf 

were very few habitations for labourers withiitfoi|B 

hasiy nf ititeiih^ aLni4oiH»7fia^ ikml^^^nBAdite 
gMpt fterfc pfijwh!it'wasa!^}Pinjfttii(iM^)«»aii4<^t^^ 
fBDcnbrsniidti s^id^mbiii])Jd^dJini9^'rae[ i^i^^ffiidigtsdftl 
timir Ui^^roisnilir^.^^ ftiMsSbpm& 

o£ oouEs^>8a£n^4^ ^i^ ie]erei»taocimlcbptliE>if|ifl|bM 
mn oondeAlw b^hCTiAsnsstantdlsboiiitee^flBdfioifb 
kiiBdjflanRiintd.1 ^^lextiifoait^ thiMdCNHn^suid^ ei[e]fi» 
eiBted^jpei^iaiad ;xqU3air|^biiiooxtto iwriifiBrtaizefitlo 
higli.tMd iBntisb:>(^)e9iiin^iikf pizJ^«aAiid>l)iiruii9 
Axt&u}! I Joufag^>af^sy I ff laotba^easad^f ithifiin|faf if6Q 
£anns tint had^fkdgb^iltod aki^oiiiiiig^othi^tpilEBtioe 
tanskihei-'^oed; 3Jriiiheiim^qfMiM8T"«^nAdvUjr9dBfeen 
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AiexHi fibd .Biiiiinngoei^er/iosTu^itdfthe^ tiie great 
orbps tiieOrig^^dfid werd tiHi>mf»]ftsi olianiiiiiriiig the 
Higher. laada^tiwfanptn'tBistiDg'tlffi loirelr paiisiiSLto 
tUieffiraqf of/buttungo'/i/i •- -xi -",,,{ ,,i..i:.!^. ,• ; , 
bn!]ni«(|uimte vIm held jand^a^ii faritsxpeotcto ttieur 
Iii^iaiid &»», «inpliW|fpd iha iBamef^cnggmis^' cdtta^ 
«Mb olbeic fijBf»]6HNl[it3',i)€isce]iltiiB^ fftbtigkBj /ou^faoth 
tbeaiugh lad/W formlr^iiiiil^thbsei who midediin 
ftodbmiiidid iiot/u«CL08tft9, bfdt ligbt mggonaidnnni 
hffdmo^vaaiA BbixBut;>\nik ft^pofe. t ■ > ()sr 8idie;af • tbB 
wtaggonr iras.iBaiifi>.of<koa& boaais^iivUckqould bt 
smiDiwd whe]l^)jdIa^TefaiebH•1taS'lW{riKled^fas 4^ 
0dirligr lof Idung ; . { QiDd I tliis' Ijwt . ddxrei! ^^«^^ 
pfhmd /iipon.'ihetfaiid fromiiUe.fwiBggaB^it luving 
bom first] eitter tlirown. ist^ iirgft iheops in ^ yud 
or«arrifid into atill latgper hfiapy BtiaomeiatetanediBif 

MtfTfaeAvoragfiiKiitiof 'tbe Hsndiigddixriiire ^BOBiat 
fth4)lkne'o£ wUdi we>;irnte^.was lealimatfed ist abant 

AoReottimt^. partf iflftdieKdndin^itJieisiareiabaat 

M^iptodhXQ^d aboutlsi or figh^pRnnfi 'P^'auib) dn 
^mrtttmt^U'QMiA^ jielded BO MBt 

aihrii}kM Xhe^cnraeairdf tiitftrflntiwbs Uie ooineqteiiot 
oljaB^iiiuaBitakl stdte>o£idmi&^(; IwMob^ivBal alto* 
gfilhesMMtidB&etivif t]ia(ftiTtile3(|eedsittinfe Ideftenided 
floitu^trfipdiit^hep.iweaflieiU l^^laad having. <ibeeli 
etHDoliipeaisonn astlite teitheoiniddlhiof hsm^ : * 
no'Iihavb^YfiMormidMin wHIjbIkiUb the<agTkb]laiial 
ttodjerntarpiaiiiiie jO'faiiiBKif the ,g|BBe^;in<ide.(of 
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^rroing over most part of the Bedford LeveL 
But we will add a few farther particulars, more 
especially relating to local improvements before the 
commencement of the present century. 

The common land in the parish of March was 
inclosed in 1793. It consisted of 3440 acres, about 
1500 of which was high land not subject to floods. 
The whole common was never ploughed^ and was 
much overrun with rushes, thistles, Sec. There were 
180 commonable rights, the average being about 
£1, a-year to let; each for 6 cows and 1 horse on 
the high land commons, 4 horses or 8 "neat 
beasts," or 32 sheep, on the fen commons, from 
May-day to Michaelmas: from Michaelmas to 
Lady-day they stocked 4 horses or 8 beasts, or 32 
sheep to run over the whole of both commons; 
except from Lady-day to May-day, when the high- 
land commons were laid for pasture. After the 
inclosure the land let on an average at £20. a right, 
and per acre over the whole, 25s. It was converted 
for the greatest part into tillage ; the course being, 
— 1. Fare and bum all the fen land for cole, fed 
with sheep : some for seed. 2. Oats. 3. Oats or 
Barley. 4. Wheat. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10. Seeds,— 
rye-grass, hay-seed, white and red clover, and rib^ 
grass. The same courses were admitted on the 
high lands. Young, who collected these facts, says 
in his notes, — "To sow Cole they choose the first 
week in July, if for seed, the end of that month and 
beginning of August ; and it has been done on an 
oat stubble after harvest. Oats they sow about 
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iteiy-day, and some all through if ay; plough for 
them but once ; Quantity of seed 6 bushels. From 
Michaelihas to the middle' of November they sow 
wheat; brine andlime the feeed,~plough once or 
twice'; driHirig very little kiiown; but dibbling is 
coming in'l)oth for wheat and oats;' thfe expense 
lOs. fed. an acre,' and answers very well'. The 
quantity df begins but snialf!. ''Sbwh in "February, 5 
busHels an acre^ oh one earth, never hoe, but sheep 
feed'th*^ weeds.' Produce,— Oole fed ^81. 'lis. 6d.; 
average or seed 8 coombs. Fir^t' Oats,' 10 qrs„ 
second Oats, 10 qrs\, Wheat 4 qrs.** There were 
about idoO'sij^ep kept in sumfaier before the inclo- 
siqre,"'and in winter perhajDs '200^0; probably ISOt/ 
for thd yeiarj "'TThe sheep Vere' good, and would 
giYG i feces 10 'the tod. "After inclosing, the 
number" was'' not 'a thdusarid:" ' ' 1 09u cows ' were 
regularly Kepfas'a §tint'sf6cll:,^-^but afterwards, not 
IW. * The'huiuber of horses decreased in the same 
manner ;"" for" the dairymen "and' others ' had "kept 
t&ms for rtieir' business and^for "hirfe. ' - 
^ The whole expense of this ihctosure came to about 
20s; an a6re, roads ijjcluded ; arid bein^ brought 
into tiHage^ in seven Vekrs ft produced £163,D00; 
Wages rose from Isl id. per day in summer to "^i^.; 
and me expense of labour apaoiinted to 25 s. an acre 
oi'the wliole 3»44!0 acres ';^'thfe houses' were all filled, 
antf several new ones 15uilt. ' ' The , Poor, then, were 
berientted as well 'as the tandldrd, the Tithe-owner, 
aind' 'the" I^airmef ?' Yes, th^y dertainly ' received 
better pay fbr'theirSvork; but there were many 

T 
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reduced to labour by the chaBgo who had not pre* 
viously been "poor/* In ISM a decide had been 
obtained for setting out nine acres of mowii^ 
ground to each oonummable^house, so that ihe ootr a 
could be kept in winter as well as summer; and 
they paid abont M, for a cow. About ^0 daily-* 
men who made an entire livdihood, and brougbt 
up their families deoentiy^ in consequence of this 
regulation, were redueed, after the enclosure, to 
day-labour or emigration. These men were mere 
hirers and had no common-4igiits themselves ; those 
who had, to the amount of above 100, were ail 
greatly benefitted. 

Chatteris had 8000 acres, which were open«-field 
arable and grass alternately: the- coui«e was— 1. 
Pare and burn for cole, fed ; some left for seed. d. 
Oats. 8. Oats (some wheat). 4. Oats, but where 
the cole was seeded there were only two crops of 
Oats, the land was then laid down to grass for four 
years, being then limited common. To this mana^- 
ment the farmers were tied; thel*e- being severe 
penalties for disobedience, and officers appointed to 
see the mles' complied with. 

The Duke of Bedford's estate of Thomey iioird- 
ship, compiising 17,500 acres, was in* the arable 
parts, entirely dependetrt toft its. fertility tipon the 
practice of paring and burfiing. The eourse of 
CTops was, — 1. Far<$ and bum for Cole ^ wbi6hwas 
fed with sheep, supporting on an average ^six per 
acre, 2. Oats. 8. Wheat; sometimes Oats. 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Seeds; or as long as th^y wocdd 
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last good TMs system had several xecommeiLda- 
tions. First, the land was peeuliarly adapted for 
Oftta^ which crop suceeeded well upon the above 
preparation^ the produce being horn 6 to 10 quarters 
per aci64 Secondly, the wheat did well after oats, 
tiie fanners had no reason on account of yield to 
^viee a better course, for 4 quarters was a common 
crop. Thirdly, Seeds answered better with wheat 
than they did with oats. And the autumn sowing 
id wheat had proved so hazardous, from wet and 
worm, that the tenants (at the 'beginning of the 
present century,) got into the custom of sowing it 
in the spring. 

In the year 1797 some eixperiments were made 
by the Duke's orders, to prove whether hmning was 
really necessary. It was imagined that deep^plou^h- 
img would do better : but the suecess was so very 
bad as to ascertain the point satiafactorify. A crop 
of oats was tried aft^ coleseed on deep pknighing ; 
and| while aU the suzrounding drops after burning 
wero very great, this was a foiling one, fuU of weeds, 
esieept on one land which bad been burnt. A 
farmer, in 1800, tried oats without a pi^evious 
burtung ; and the crop was de^royed by the red 
worm. Thus were doubts enterijag into men*s 
lieads as to the permanent feasibility of the opera- 
tion they had traated to so longj and another 
praetio& ventured lo suggest itself, with anall h<^ 
iBcteed at first ^ being able to sappbuit the old 
one,- bilt still ess^ng il^ power so as to be in 
the 'field ready for action whenever the right con- 
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ditions for its career should be eflFected, — deep 
ploughing- and claying were to supersede paring and 
burning when the ground ceased to be saturated 
with wet and elastic like a sponge, and became free 
and firm under the cleansing and ameliorating relief 
of a better drainage. Does paring and burning 
lower the surface of the soil ? Drainagef and tillage 
do this we know, — albeit some wiseaeres had rather 
fancy that the solid clay rises than thftt the soft 
moor condenses. Observations of the len land 
hare shown that such is the case wh^ burning has 
been followed up at too frequent intervals ; but if 
the land be allowed to ** skin " between the opera- 
tions, there is no waste in skilful burning. It is 
certain that the wholesale style of pknng nfrhich 
prevailed in many districts dissipated abd destroyed 
mueh of the soil ; and that in many instances tbe 
dry iuiflammable peat has caught fire and been con- 
sumed (which is called 'Spitting,") so ad to lower 
the surface six inches or more. Drainage and 
culture, however,, have been the^ ehief leaosesr of the 
subsidence of the surface of almost all the fens ;' land 
the same causes have also occasioned the de^iebing 
of the staple, by the conversion of the bi^ownn^Oc^ 
into a soil of peat-earth through the. action of 4;ihie 
atmosphere and the various processes of cuMvation. 
In the peat fens of South lincolttsbke, fifty yexts 
ago it was customary to bdgin the course oftfltage 
by paring and burnings but baming Tepeatf^Ay mr 
even a seeond time, was not frequent t itiras geneisl 
to fallow for coleseed, to be eaten off- with shec^ 
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every tbird, fqurth, or fifth year. Oats and coleseed 
were the only produce until the first luxumuce of 
the soil was somewhat abated ; when the knd began 
to acquire more consistence, from mixing by tillage, 
wheat was sown, and formed almost the principal 
crop. Fallowing was called " bobbing,^' and perform- 
ed as follows : plough the land over in the winter, in 
the spriiKg cross»plough; harrow aad plough again 
in May or June; then with a long lined wooden 
harrow, and an instrument called a &»&, collect the 
roots of weeds and vegetables together, these shake 
up and h\mii repeat. this till the land is perfectly 
dean; the ashes being spread at each burning, if 
more than one, an4 tlien sown with coleseed. 

Drilling had not become -aia establJishQd custom, — 
it was praotised ohi^y for beans» and. sometimes 
for turnips, and Arthur Young says, •* Were all the 
men biowa who have tried this husbaadry, and laid 
it aside, the advpeates remaining would not figure 
by thear number." 

Potatoes were set and taken up just as at present ; 
— they were largely cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of Spalding, and especially abouit Tattershall and 
CSoningsby. They were used not only lor feeding 
pigs and supplying the itowns, but also for feeding 
bullocks, young cattle, hoarses, &e. Woad was 
ext^sively grown in Holland Fen and some other 
districts; and both Hemp aioA Flax in. several 
localities, particulfldy about Swineshead. The 
general management in the Witham Fens appears 
to have been, — 1* Pare and bum for Cole,— which 
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when let stand for seed sometimes yielded B qrs. an 
acre. 2. Oats. 3. Oats > from 8 to 9 qrs. an acre 
each. 4,. 5, 6. Seeds. Then pare and bum again 
for coLe, but as tfainty as possible; some farmers, 
after the seeds, fcilbwed lor coleseed, and wheat 
was taken by others with good success. 

Other partioulais of the indiyidoal fens in South 
linoohishire will ba^niisl^ed when we relate briefly 
the im|x'ovements in drainage whidi have brought 
^hem i&t0 their present fertile aod thriving state. . 
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OUTLINE THE lOUBTEBNTH. 

OUTFALl IXPBOYEMBMT&.'^r-SKCKOfiUXES JBOX TBB ITASB, 

Again we eseape from iedioiis rotations, pibugh- 
ings, and seedings, to proceed with othfir historic 
details. We cannot inTaiiably keep to & ehfonolo*- 
gical order of events^ but we may vary the nairatiye 
so as not unduly to bewilder the reader. Our pre- 
sent change shall be from the Een fields to the river 
estuaries, both of which areas were the scene of a 
rapid transformation from wet to diy — ^from the 
dominion of drowning floods to that of cultivation. 

The Eau Brink Gut has been already noticed;, 
and it will be remembered that no less than 23 
years elapsed between the passing of the Act and 
the commencement of the works. It was much the 
same in the case of the Welland Outfall. In 1794 
an Act was obtained for improving the embouchure 
of this river, and better draining the low grounds 
and discharging their waters into the sea. A canal 
was to be cut from the Eeservoir below Spalding, so 
as to join the channel of the Witham at deep water 
in the Wash; thus obtaining a good outfall for 
Deeping Fen and adjacent districts, and leaving the 
ancieat bed of the WeUand and the wide Fosdike 
Wash to be embanked into good marsh land. The 
scarcity of money arising from the war postponed 
the undertaking for many years; but early in the 
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present century the work was began, and the main 
parts executed, a straight cbannel several miles in 
length being formed for the Welland waters, a 
large proportion of the green marshes and bare 
sands of the estuary embanked, a turnpike road 
carried along the outer sea bank, and a drawbridge 
constructed over the new channel at Fosdike, The 
works cannot be said to be yet completed, as the 
channel is still being excavated £rom time to time 
in a straight course to seaward through the shifting 
sands of the Wash. This improvement benefitted 
the navigation of the port of Spalding no less than 
the drainage of all the extensive tract of low land 
which discharged its waters by this river. 

The Nene Estuary was originally the largest 
mouth of the Fens, and issued the principal floods 
of high-land and low-land drain-water; but when 
its main streams were diverted to Lynn^ it had not 
power to beat back the muddy tides firom its broad 
bed, and it continued, therefore, to silt up, until the 
meandering freshes parted into several channels and 
sluggishly loitered upon the sands. The estuary 
gradually changed into an expanse of out-marshes, 
from hidf a mile to three miles in breadth; and 
upwards of 20,000 acres of land have been finally 
inclosed from it, — while still leaving a sufiident 
outlet for the disemboguing waters. The North 
Level and other districts dependent upon this outfaU 
were for a long period in a drowned and desolate 
state. In 1723, a cut was attempted through the 
open marshes, in order to give the lands rdirf. 
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This promised to give an additional fall of five or 
six feet for the drainage water ; the cut itself (two 
miles long,) was actually completed and a dam was 
being made across the old river to divert it into 
the new one, when the Wisbech Corporation "de- 
moKshed the works !" The effect of this mob-like 
levelling was that the countiy continued to be 
afflicted with sore disasters for at least 50 years 
longer. In 1775, however, another Act was ob- 
tained, and the cut, one-and-a-half miles in length, 
was excavated at an expense of £10,000., and 
named after its projector, " Kindeiiey's Cut." 

This was only a prefatory undertaking; — and as 
the evils were unremoved, Mr. Rennie published his 
Report on the subject iii 1814 ; — recommending a 
new channel to be continued from the end of 
Kinderley's Cut to the level of low water in the 
Wash, — sintply because by this work a descent of 
at least ten feet might be removed, and the drainage 
lowered to that extent. After an unparalleled 
eontest, an Act of Parliament was obtained in 1827, 
— and the new channel (six miles in length, and in 
its widest part 300 feet wide at top and 24 feet 
deep,) was completed in about three years. In 1 831 
and three following years, under another Act, a 
main drain was made for conveying the waters of 
the North Level into the new outfall, and the 
internal drains were improved ; the general drainage 
was lowered more than was anticipated by the 
promoters of the undertaking, and the navigation of 
the river was benefitted in a surprising degree. The 
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cost was immense; but the improved value of the 
low lands, owing to the water being lowered maily 
feet, was exceedingly g]?eat — as muoh as lOQ per 
cent, over some large districts. 

By way of showing some of the difficmlties 
attached to outfall improvements, we witi qiuofte 
from Messrs. Walker and Craddook a description of 
the completing of " Woodhottse Marsh Gut," 

For the benefit of Na^gation it was determined 
to make a new channel to straighten a bend at the 
npper end of Kinderley's Cut; and when the new 
cut had been sufficiently excavated it was- neoessaiy 
to eonstruot a dam across the old ehannol in ord^ 
to divert the water into this. It was soon found 
that the flux and r&4ux of the tide over the materials 
thrown in to form the dam gulled hoks on each side 
to the depth of 20 or 30 fieet. A new plan; was 
tried, and sand-bags were em|^yed to oonstruct 
it. Eor several days the operations prodiiiced 
no dam ; " on the contrary, the workmen were of 
opinion that the part of the river where they were 
letting down the sand-bags beeame deeper, wMch 
puzzled them to acooimt for, until a numb^ of 
empty bags were picked up floating below Sutt<m 
Bridge, which fu% explained the mystery. The 
sand had oozed through the pores of the bags, 
which, being thus deprived of their gravity, floated 
down with the current." An inoredible deal of 
labour, time, and money, had been expended upon 
these works ; when, a large quantity of stone being 
provided for the dam« it was resolyed to finish the 
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undertaking. " Oa the morning of the 7th of May, 
1^82,— eveiytling being prepared for the trial, — 
three gentlemen, who had taken a lead in promoting 
the scheme, went down to the wwks to witness the 
operations, and with the detennination to get the 
dam closed, if possible, before they returned. In 
addition to the regular labourers, the assistance of 
sev^al farmers with their teams was procured, and 
the work progressed with great spirit until tide** 
time, which happened about noon, when the dam 
was 80 far advanced as to allow teams to pass along 
the top from one side to the other in apparent 
safety. But, at this critical moment, the elements 
seemed to conspire once more to frustrate the 
attempt. A gale, which had blown from the north- 
west during the morning, increased with the rising 
of the tide, and added fbur or five feet more than 
had been calculated upon to its height. The dam, 
so hastily construeted, was but ill adapted to resist 
this ^traordinaxy pressure and tumult of waters, 
and began to give way, and in a few seconds the 
whde was laid prostrate by the raging elements, 
while those who had beheld its progress during the 
mondng with satislaetion, stood almost petrified on 
'Witnessing this instant demolition of their favourite 
work, which but a few minutes before they had 
locked upon as all but completed. The superin- 
tendent and workmen, giving up all for lost, 
adgoimied to dinner, while the members of the 
Corporation remained gazing upon the desolation 
before ihem, exposed to the bitterness of a storm 
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tiiafr seemed more like November than May. How- 
ever, when the tide became stillerj as- it approadifid 
high water, it occurDed to iiiem that with prompts* 
tnde the dam might yet be taken before the strength 
of the lebh. Aoccxrdingly, aJl hands were summoned' 
to their poets, and after eonsiderable Muctance, 
even on the part of the supenntendent^ op^aifcioos 
were resumed with increased vigour, and before the 
ebb acquired its strength, the waters were forced 
into the new diannel, the bed of- which was six foei 
above that of the old one. At first the waters 
found their way but slowly through this new 
course, but in a short time they acquired the force 
of a mount{un tonent, tearmg up the soil with 
tremendous power, and in a few horns the cut wb» 
completed so far that the gentlemen who had come 
down to witness the operations, had the pleasure of 
seeing two vessels sail through b^ore they left the 
spot, and this undertaking, which had caused so 
much anxiety and expense, completed, without 
interrupting the navigation for a single tide." 

Before we proceed to enumerate some of the 
important changes which were wrought in the agri- 
culture of the Level mainly through these outfall 
improvements, a few words may be added lespeetmg 
the embankment of the marshes from the Wash. 
This great bay seems to have preserved its general 
shape for many ages notwithstanding the continual 
reclaimings of land upon its shores ; for if the sea 
were allowed to' overrun the marshes for some miles 
inland until stopped by the original barrier called 
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file Eomazi bank, the Wash wocdd still appear as a 
lairge trapezinm with its base forking into three 
nasin' estuaries. Aboat the year 16&Q, another sea* 
bank was made ireund the coast of South Holland, 
taking in about two miles breadth of land. In 
179$}, an Act of Farliament was passed, for embank- 
ing aiiid draiaisig certaiii salt marsfaestand low lands, 
in Spalding, Monlton, Whapix>de, fiolbeach, and 
Gedney, coBtsoEHiig'iB all About 5389 acres. This 
9rork was Gompkted about eight years afterwards:; 
and' proved of gieart value <to 1^ proprietors and the 
public. Mioor eiieloBUres have been from time to 
time made>; and some parts of tthe country seem to 
be intersected with a complete network of embank- 
ments,' — different squares and patches having been 
successively shut in <^m the tides. Along the 
Lincolnshire coast ' between Fosdyke and Boston, 
and northward of the latter town, amilar embank^ 
ments have been made ; and the same in Marshland, 
—so that the outer <rang«' of sea-banks in all these 
districts is now several miles further seaward than 
^he first or Old Eoman Bank. In South HoUand 
are bo less than 69 squaremsles of country, or aboixt 
.3*8,000 acres, outside that bank, and therefore 
venclosed from the sea since 1660, — ^the newest em- 
^bankment being about four miles from the fbrst or 
oldest^ and xeckoning ^the new marshes north of 
JB'osdike and Boston, there cnust be in the Lincoln- 
shire part of the Ghreat Lewi alone. a total quantity 
«of 80 square miles, or 51,00<l.acises, that have been 

^olen ^nd ieuced iout irom ithe swaves within ctbe 

«u 
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hist 190 yeara. The embsuiked lands in Marshland 
within the ssone period, may be estimated at ab<nit 
85 square miles, or 16,000 aeres ; making a total of 
07,000 acres encbsed in that time from the Wash, 
^ne of the principal works of this nature here, was 
i»hat of Comit Bentiack, about 60 years ago ; -^the 
embankment was four miles long, and closed in 
1000 acres «of rich marsh. 

The modem marsh land is some of the highest in 
the Level, being in some cases 16 or 18 feet shme 
the general fen land; and it lises in steps at each 
embankment towards the sea, the latest endosed 
being usually i^e most elevated. The whole Wash 
is only a broad expanse of marsh land in the course 
of formation; and it is easy to imagine how th» 
should be the ease. Although the Lineolnshire 
coast is protected from excessive tidal abrasion by 
Sporn Point serving as a jetty to the tade«-wave, the 
waste of the Yorkshire diifis is very great ; this, with 
other material, being principally c«Tied into the 
anouth of the Wash. A very small proportion of 
the sediment held in suspension by the: flood tide 
xetnms with the ebb ; and the bay is therefore being 
.^wly warped mp by the sandy accmmulations. 
And when the immense qnantity of matter thus left 
is considered, it is not surprisKog that 'the Wadi 
iihould be neatly iiUed by 8afnd4)ankB, and its jvmr 
channels so uncertain as to shift oecasionaily aeveral 
mites. in a lew years. Indeed with the exoeptibn of 
one broad channel running through the oentve •of 
the Wash with an average depth of 10 fathoms, the 
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reat of the bed is a series of sands dry at lovr water 
and shallows of one or two fathoma. The '* Nozfolk 
Sstuaiy" scheme, now in rapid progzess, is for 
endosing 50,000 aores of these sands ; the '* Lin^ 
colBshire Eakaary" IK),00O more; and the ''Victoria 
Level/' if ever exeduted, will eomplete the enclosure 
of 150,000 acres by barrier banks, leaYii^ a kmx 
miles channel down the nuddle of the Wash. . This 
is only a nuitter of time and moiiey ; as whenever the 
thickened tide-water is restramed by some skn^e 
impediment — as faggots fastened down with stakes, 
lGO.'--from xetnmijng rapidly into its ehannds, it will 
'deposit fifom six inches to two or throe feet thickness 
of soil in the course of a snmBier. By this kind of 
process the banks of the riv^ Welland have been 
made to continoe themselves in a direct oourse into 
the Wash,— the oot^flowing river being artifionUy 
compelled to soomr for itself a straight chaosel 
tfaioo^ the broad flat shoals and sand-banks. 
Improvements of this kind are the only sources 
from which the Great Levd can derive a natcnrai 
drainage for all its parts ; seeing that th^ aloQecan 
lower the general drainage water; — ^andtfais th^ do 
by facilitating its escape from the internal drains/and 
rivers, — opening and cleansing the great outlets by 
securing a mimmum of obstruction to the flow of the 
back^'Water, and freedom from angles and boids 
which fttvonr the deposition of sediment 

The benefits arising from the Out£all improve- 
ments were incalculable. The natural drainage 
acquired by some districts, the reduced head of 
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water against which the mills of other- fens had to 
throw, and the advanced value of the lands thus bene- 
fitted, are onfypart of these ndvantages. The whoke 
LeTel felt reiiefy.and fea agricoltnre experienced a 
oomptete revolution in its mbdes of mansgemeiit. 
As the drainage improved and tili^e was more 
extended, the light black 6»rth became stiffened and 
reduced; and as the surfiice subsided, the under- 
lying day was in some districts so nearly approached 
as io come within reach of the plough. Being thus 
mixed with the surface soil, its virtues were dis- 
Govered; and^within the last 30 years the system of 
digging and throwing up this clay where it is too deep 
for the plough has been introduce^ into universal 
operation. The new husbandry quickly extended 
itself: farmers may be cautious of new improve- 
ments, hutf, this was too obvious for dispute, too 
near at hand for refusal. "Die paring-plough share 
became red with rust; and the clouds of white 
>8moke, witb their acrid bituminous smell, in a great 
measure forsook the fen air: the "gaalting tool" 
was kept bright and sharp ; and the fields were cut 
from side to side with deep trenches, and the solid 
slate-coloured clay flung out upon the light sooty 
moor. 

The nature of the knd was changed; and a new 
system of cropping was required. The old pastures 
and fresh seeds of the moist or powdery peat were 
exchanged for the richly cropped arable of the new 
eom-bearing- mould. The day gave solidity and 
tenacity to the soil, aoid prevented the too n^id 
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erapQiBtion of moiatuTe by the awn 3 and sopplyiag 
ailiceotts matter for the nQtrimieiit of the wheat- 
stem, while the peat ^ve carbon f<H- the green leaf 
and stalk of the eoie, unitedly formed the most fertile 
and produotive of soil^,^ — ^yielding in abandant Inxn- 
liaaue both wheat, oats, ooleseed, and turnips. 

This progress of fen farming was undoubtedly the 
resiiLt of a more thorough and secure drainage : and 
Uiis must not be regarded as arising fi»om the out- 
fall wof ks alone, buit also fircNZi the intax)duction -ei 
Steam-draiQage — which inuitediately followed the 
opening of the main rivers. 

As early as the year 180O, the question of the 
applicability ofsteam'eCigiB.es to the drainage of the 
fens, seems to have been entertained. Ther& had 
been impvovements in the wind^engines ; a Btiteh- 
man named Eekard had invented the inclined scoop- 
wheel; and seiKeral of this construction had been 
veraeted in: di&rent localities,— one at< Wiabeoh. 
<Bttt these never obtained populariiy, and the real 
desideratum was a power that would be under 
.HKmstattrt xiommand. Arthur Young appears to have 
-fHMpimd into this subject, and in his " Annals of 
v<jk^c«ltui}e". published a letter from an engine 
maker (who had contrived a new and ingenious form 
A)i. siteamrengine^ well adapted to purposes where 
small. ipower. is required,) inlMrming him that ''an 
engine'of the prioeiof £160. (which I call a three- 
hoise'powefi)' "Would clear 1000 ai^es (supposing 
the water on&tlpot.deep) in fomrteen days) goutg 
^ht and day 4" saisiiig. the water six feet high^ 
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The consumption of coal would not exceed" foor 
bushels in twenfcy-four hours; Young adds,— ^'* Mr. 
Scott, of Okatteris, thinks thsifc these are a greii^ 
desideratum for the fens. They often want wind, 
and the draioage is, from this' cause, very imperfect : 
he has known them stand stiQ for two monihB 
tDgd:1ier, when most wanted*" 

Smeat(Hi was of opinion that steam would one- 
day improve the fens ;<. and Mr. Bennie endeavoured 
to introduee steam-engines herej hut he could Only 
prevail on the propriotoia of one distriet to erect a 
small one in aid of their windHHtiUs ;«"— consequently 
it bad not a fair trial ; and' here the' matter rested 
•for many ■ years. Mr. Olynn^ however, at fest - ac- 
complished what those great men had imagined; 
"and in so doing/' -says (he, "i have not- only 
.caused 'two blades of grass to grow where- but one 
grew before,' but I hare had the- pleasure to see 
abundant crops of wheat take the place of the sedge 
and' the bulrush." The first ^steam-engines erected, 
we- believe,, were those near Spalding which drain 
Deeping Fen. There are two,. of 80 and 60 hoirse 
power, in one building, put up in the years 1824-^. 
Thequantity of land drained is 25,000 acres :— 4he 
following are some particulars as to these engines : 
— ^The scoop-whed of the 80-horse is 28 feet in 
diameter, the float boards five feet wide. It was 
intended to "dip" five feet, but owing to the sub- 
sidence of the land there is seldom a dip of more 
than two feet nine inches. The water is lifted,- on 
^.average, seven feet high ;. and at the above dip,. 
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iif%8 160 kms per ininu^* When hoihr engines are 
at \irork, the toJAl weight of water raiaed ia 3^0 ions 
per miniiite: the average annual consumption of 
coal.i3'l&00 tons. • 

' It ia ipleasing to watoh the huge revolutions of 
tbis masai^e machineiy, and to reflect that all this 
engine-work is agricultural, that these ponderous 
wheels are assisting to nise eatable produee from 
-^e soil, which shidl furnish a population with food 
and oomforts. Artificial works like these give an 
air of manufacturing industry to the labours of 
husbandry ; impressing upon the mind the fact of 
farming being, in effect, the fabrication of bread and 
meat from raw materials by the toil and ingenuity 
of man. 

From 18^5 up to the present time, a great* num- 
ber of steam engines have beem suceessively erected 
in almost all parts of* the Grest Level ; being most 
frequent in the Southern- division of the Bedford 
Level, and in the Witham' Pens toward Lincoln. 
They have supplanted the ancient wind-mills in 
their respective districts ; and are almost universally 
worked by vertical scoop-wheels, very ffew being fitted 
with pumps. The number of wind-mills formerly 
at work on the whole of the fens between Lincoln 
and Cambridge, probably exceeded 700 ;: at present 
there may be about 50 miUs in the Lincolnshire 
part of the Level, and perhaps 170 in the Bedford 
• Level and adjacent fens; or a total of 220. The 
number of steam-engines may* be estimated at 17 in 
thie Lincolnshire part, varying. from 10 to 80 horses 
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power each, and upwards of 43 in the remainder of 
the Level. They lift Uie water from 6 to 16 or eyea 
20 feet ; and the area of land which they drain may 
be computed at not less than 222,000 acres. This 
rapid application of an unfailing though costly 
power to the performance of duties hitherto mitrasted 
to the changeful and often disastrous caprices of the 
wind, is a striking example of agricultural progress ; 
and when we think, in connection with this fact, of 
the drying of the great Whittlesey Mere, and of 
the Norfolk and Lincolnshire Estuary works now in 
course of construction, by which tens of thousands 
of acres of new country wiU. be added, in spite of 
the present discouragements of the husbandman, to 
our national resources, — we feel that Agriculture, 
when taunted with the tardy slothfuluess of her 
steps, may fearlessly point to these noble efforts, 
and in triumph proclaim them co-equal with the 
miracles of engineering and manufacture. 

As we have given various items with regard to a 
scoop-wheel, the following are similar figures as to a 
pump-engine, — viz., that three nules from Wisbech, 
which drains the district of Waldersea. It was 
erected in 1832, is of 60 horse power, and by means 
of a pump six feet in diameter lifts about 63 tons of 
water per minute from 10 to 20 feet high, according 
to the state of the tide in the Nene. The cost of 
coal is about Ml 60, per annum. The district con- 
tains about 6,500 acres; but several wind-engines 
are also used upon various farms when there is a 
heavy downfall. 
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A BBW era in steam-drainage, however, seems to^ 
dawn upon us; for Appold's Centrifugal Pump 
xrhich has astonished the visitors of the Crystal 
Palace, performs a duty equal to 90 percent, of the 
power employed ; and its light disc running rapidly 
w4th- but little friction wiU most probably supplant 
the scoop-wheel, which slowly revolves with many 
tons weight upon its axle. The first of Appold's 
Pumps applied to Fen drainage is, we believe, that 
in temporary use at the woiks of the South Holland 
-Sluice ; but a still larger one is now draining 3000 
acres of Whittlesea Mer^. The wheel 4'i feet in 
diameter,. worliEed by a 25 korse power- engine, lifts 
T4| tons of water 5 fefct high, orlOl tons per minute 
between 2 and 3 feet high. 

It is difficult to make a comparison betiween the 
expenses of wind and steam-drainage ; but when the 
uncertainty of the one and the security of the other 
are considered", the balance of advantage according 
to general experience is far in favour of the steauL 
power. 
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OUTLINE THE FIFTEENTH. 

XODEUr HUBSAKD&I OY THB fllfS^— A GOMeLUSION. 

Our "Fen Sketches" have suocessively repre- 
sented the physical changes whi<^ were wrought in 
the formation of the Great Level, the great akea^f 
tions of waste and fertility, prosperity £uul desolation, 
forming the history of its sur&ee, and the labours 
effected by art and perseTcranoe down to the .entef^ 
prises yet incomplete ; it remains, th^efore, only t9 
pourtray the. actual condition of the. Fen lands at 
the present di^, and, if necessary, to eteh, roug^ 
the indistinct forms of approaching but stiill remiote 
improvements. However, as it is not our in^ntion 
to present our read^s with a regular M^^ari on the 
present state of the Feus, a veiy f(^wi words wM 
sufEee on this head, and we shall quickly haya to bid 
good night to those who ms^ hains bee^ ple^ec), 
instructed, or annoyed by these records of ai^ 
humble observations and researches. 

We will begin with the northern &na. Eash 
Westy and Wildmore Fensy east of the liver Withaw 
and north of Boston, comprising about 40,000 acres, 
continued until the beginning of the present een- 
tuiy in the wild condition described in. a previau3 
chapter. The drainage is now a natural one of 
great efficiency, by means of several large and 
navigable drains emptying into the Witham at and 
below Boston. The work was executed under the 
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superintendence of Mr. Bennie, in pursuance of an 
Act passed in 1801 ; and it was here that the prin- 
ciple of providing separate outlets for the lowland 
and bill waters was first curied into effect. The 
rapid waters of the upland becks are intercepted by 
oatohwater drains surrounding the district, whilst 
the sluggish fen*water seeks the outfall through 
canals upon a lower level. The fields are now 
divided by neat whitethorn hedges, and the surface, 
both of day, silty loam, and peat earth, is under a 
high state of cultivation. The fhrms are nearly all 
in tillage instead of pasture, — ^wheat, oats, beans, 
and barley, seeds, turnips, and coleseed yielding 
bulky and wealthy crops, for market, for grazing 
long-woolled sheep, and feeding large cattle. H^il* 
land Fen, of 22,000 acres extent, along the west 
bank of the Witham, is a well*farmed tract of good 
loamy land, producing eveiy variety of cropping. 
The drainage is a natural one by the South Forty 
Foot drain. 'Die Wiiham Fens of 25,000 acres 
running up to Lincoln, have received a steam drain- 
age by a considerable number of engines since 
1S31. The peat soQ has been suffering from bad 
management, but oil-cake yard manure and bone- 
dust are now raising from it good yields of grain 
and an abundance of green food. A method of 
wheat-sowing has been tried in these fens which 
keeps the land solid and unparched by the sun, and 
its moisture unabstracted by the wind. By means 
of a drill, made with coulters like the tines of a 
scarifi^, the com is sown upon the coleseed stubbles 
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without ploughing, and thereby lightening the well- 
trodden and compressed soil. Immediately south 
of this tract are some smaller districts, for the most 
part imperfectly drained by wind-mills.; and stretch- 
ing further southward to the river 4]^len is a narrow 
reach of both black and loamy land, — ^the drainage 
principally by natural fall into the South Forty Foot, 
under the designation of the Blade Sluice Drainage. 
Deeping Fen, about 25,000 acres, north of the 
river Welland, l^g between Spalding and Market 
Deeping, has now a very good steam drainage with 
the exception of about 4000 acres in^the lowest 
part, although the surface has subsided at least two 
feet in drying. The soil adjoining the western high 
Ian is is gravelly, near Spalding it is a fine dark- 
coloured loam^; but the principal portion is peat, 
jidth a subsoil of good day or silt which has been 
ineorporated with it. It is nearly all arable, — ^the 
fallow ^op coleseed, occasionally turnips ; the com 
jcrops wheat and oats, alternated with clover, and 
seeds. Wild as was its former condition of wet 
.grazing ground producing a rank coarse fodder. 
Deeping Fen has now acquired celebrity for its 
-enterprising managers.; and, genendly speaking, the 
variaus artificial aids are plentifully employed in 
£V6iy ^department of feeding and manuring. 

The Bedford Level is partitioned into the North, 
Middle, and .South Levels ; the first draining by the 
Nene, and the two latter by the Ouse. The man- 
.agement of the ridges of higher ground called the 
'"liigh Jand^" intersecting these levels in many 
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directions, differs from that of the flat feu land> 
because of the difference in the soils ; the former 
consisting of stiff clay and in some parts sandy and 
gravelly land, the latter being chiefly peat earth. 
The North Level is included between the Welland 
and Morton's Learn, which runs from Peterborough 
towards Wisbech ; and the whole, containing about 
48,000 acres, enjoys a complete natural drainage. 
It was at tirst reUeved from an artificial drainage 
with thirty wiudmills and one steam-engine by the 
Nene Outfall improvement and accessory works 
lowering the head of the water in the drains ; and 
has been subsequently benefitted by the removal of 
obstmetions in the same river channels. These con- 
sisted of bends, shallows, and the piers of Sutton 
Bridge, just sapplanted by a structure of wider 
span offering but little hindrance to the outflow of 
the tide. Much of the old pasture has been broken 
up, and claying and under-draining have been ex- 
tensively practised. Coleseed, oats, wheat, seeds, 
and beans cover most of the surface; neat well- 
constructed farmsteads are general ; aini agricultural 
improvements are being constantly introduced and 
extended through the district. 

The Middle Lef^el; containing about 150,000 
acres, is the largest of the three divisions ; extending 
between Morton's Learn and the Hundred Foot or 
New Bedford River, which conveys the Ouse waters 
directly across the fens. The drainage is chiefly by 
windmills, and therefore precarious in certain seasons; 
the number of mills is about 150. There are also 

V 
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upwards of 10 public and piiyate steam«eii$;iiies, 
draining more than 40,000 acres; but it is ex- 
pected that the outfall and internal works now in 
progress will funusb a large portion of Ihe district 
with a natural drainage, and materially relieve the 
labours of the mills and steam-engines, besides 
having laid dry the bed of Whittlesey Mere — for- 
merly a lake four miles in breadth. The surface is 
generally peat-earth, about two to five feet in depth, 
with good clay under it, forming a very productive 
soiL In some of the Huntingdonshire fens, how- 
ever, the boggy soil is of much greater depth. Some 
parts consist of a gravelly day; there is also a 
portion of silty land ; and bordering the high lands, 
the peat is usually mixed with brown day, the 
whole being generally of good quality. 

The South Level stretching south of the Hundred 
Eeet river, with an area of 120,000 acres, is almost 
entirely drained by steam-engines; which throw 
their water into the various main drains and natural 
rivers intersecting the low lands. There are about 
20 engines, some of them very powerful ; Littleport 
Fen, of 28,000 acres, having two of 80 horse power 
each. The greater portion of this level has a surface 
of moor resting upon day ; but this is not so com- 
monly applied to the top soil as in other parts of 
the fens, as it often lies very deep, particularly in 
those districts but recently steam-drained. Adjacent 
to the Norfolk and Suffolk high lands, the subsoil 
is sand ; the soil, in the absence of clay« being very 
weak and poor, though day has in many instances 
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been carted upon it with excellent effect. In some 
localities, there is a mixture of clay and moor, and 
near the Cambridgeshire high lands, there is some 
loamy day resting upon the peat. Other districts 
consist of strong fen land, mixed with brown clay, 
lying upon moor and gravel; these lands having 
been drowned for years by floods from the upland 
dayd, which thus deposited a quantity of good warp 
upon them, forming strong useful land. 

The system of husbandry formerly practised in 
the Middle and South Levels was that of paring 
and burning for coleseed, fed ; taking two or three 
white crops, laying down to grass for several years, 
and then burning again. Perhaps it was necessary 
to combat one element with another, to apply fire 
to the land that was choked with water ; but modem 
sagadty has made the fire assist the wind in drying 
the soil, instead of consuming it; and with good 
drainage and claying, a better mode of tillage has 
arisen. The rotations at present are somewhat as 

follows : Coleseed, with bone-manure ; Oats ; 

Wheat ; half Seeds, half Beans ; Wheat : — or, Cole- 
seed, with bones; Wheat; Oats; Wheat; Seeds; 
Wheat. The fedlow crop is almost invariably cole- 
seed, with a few roots on the higher grounds. The 
cole is a most valuable crop, producing on these 
vegetable and carbonaceous soils a great bulk of 
rich food for sheep; the stalks being thick and 
juicy and running up to two, three, or even four 
feet in height. It is fed off by Lincoln, Leicester, 
and half-bred sheep. Great numbers of cattle are 
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wintered in the farm-yards, being supplied with oil- 
cake to enrich the manure, at the rate of three to 
five Sbs. per head daily; and the animals are sold 
out as stores to be fattened on the grazing lands. 
Bone-dust for the green crop is an important item 
in fen management ; bnt there is one manure which 
is seldom or never seen on the low lands, but would 
doubtless be of great service, viz., lime. In a rich 
vegetable earth, abounding in carbon, it could not 
fail to promote fertility, and neuti^ize the acid sub- 
stances which readily form in the peat and prove 
corrosive to the roots of plants. To apply a little 
lime would at any rate be wiser than ploughing in 
green crops for manure, as is frequently to be seen 
on this land; and as the fen wheats are liable to 
grow too rank and heavy, lime would undoubtedly 
save much com from being storm-broken by its well- 
known property of shortening and strengthening the 
straw. The expense? Chalk hills are near, rail- 
ways cross the fens in every direction from these 
hills, and canals and drains penetrate nearly every 
square mile of the country. 

The black land is not difficult to work, but is 
peculiarly infested with twitch or couch-grass ; great 
and incessant labour is required in eradicating it-s 
long matted fibres, which spread so deeply and 
rapidly in tliis light soil. The wire-worm revels 
here; and neither pressing with the* roller, nor 
trampling with the flock, can give a sufficient 
solidity to the land to check its ravages. Field- 
mice, too, excavate their subterranean houses 
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and winter stores, with considerable mischief. 
CrosskiU's dod-crusher has proved of incalculable 
benefit, by pressing in the young wheats, and 
rendering the soil firmer and more able to resist the 
injuries to which it is liable from wind and frost. 
In some localities of the Middle Leyel, both deep 
and subsoil ploughing have been practised on the 
fen land. This operation mingles the under-stratum 
of brown moor, or "turf," with the surface soil, 
forming, we believe, a beneficial change to the 
clayed land. And by increasing the depth of soil, 
it gradually gets rid of the fen-farmer's chief 
nuisance— the wet spongy subsoil of moor, which 
keeps bis land wet and cold, soaks his manure into 
the ditches, and by reason of its irony and corrosive 
properties, is highly deleterious to the roots of his 
crops. 

Along the three great rivers of the Bedford Level 
are " Washes," or wide spaces of ground extending 
in length across the whole breadth of the fens, left 
open to be overflowed whenever the streams are 
sweUed by upland freshes. The Welland Wash 
contains about 1600 acres, Morton's Learn Wash 
between 3000 and 4000 acres, and the Hundred 
Feet Wash, (21 miles in length, and from one* 
fourth to three-fourths of a mile broad,) 6000 acres. 
These reservoirs are flooded every winter with from 
3 to 7 feet of water; but are mown in summer, 
yielding large crops of* coarse fodder, the eddish or 
aftermath being stocked with great numbers of 
young cattle. 
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North-east of the Middle Level, a breadth of 
peaty land stretches between Downham Market, 
Lynn, and Wisbech, partitioned into several small 
districts, which unitedly comprise about 15,600 
acres. Some of these fens are still dependent upon 
the fickle power of wind for the safety of their 
cropping; but within a few years some of them 
have wisely and satisfactorily substituted the steam 
cylinder for the mill sail as the prime mover of their 
drainage machines. As an example of the value of 
good drainage and the application of clay, it may 
be stated that a tract of fen land near Downham, 
which, before the cutting of the Eau Brink Cut at 
Lynn, in 1821, was almost always under water, was 
offered for sale, for £1300, about thirty years since ; 
it is now drained and well dressed with clay, and 
produces a clear rent of more than £1300. a year ! 

West of these fens and south of Wisbech, are 
some rich pastures, and fine arable land, that for- 
merly produced hemp and flax in considerable 
quantities. Waldersea district, situated here, has a 
rich loamy and moor soil. Its drainage we have 
already referred to : it has the credit of being the 
first fen district that obtained an Act of Parliament 
for its drainage, viz., in the year 1606. 

A few words must be added respecting the marsh 
districts lying between the fen, properly so-called, 
and the sea. In the district called Marshland, in 
Norfolk, extending between the Ouse and Nene out- 
falls, — ^in South Holland, in Lincolnshire, stretching 
between the Nene and Welland outfalls, — ^north- 
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ward of Spalding, and also north-east of Boston, 
there is a considerable tract of marine clay. In 
Marshland, this is chiefly arable land, producing 
large crops of wheat and beans, but in Lincolnshire 
it forms exceedingly line grazing land. This tract 
lies inland of the old Eoman bank. Outside this 
barrier are the proper marsh lands, where trees 
become fewer and houses less frequent. Here there 
is generally too much water in the drains in winter, 
but a scarcity in summer ; so that the practice is to 
let in salt water through the sluices in the sea- 
banks whenever the ditches are diy, — this affording 
moisture to the soil and a fence for live stock. The 
surface soil is generally a brown loam, resting on a 
porous sandy silt; though the tidal currents de- 
posited their slime in a very unequal manner, — in 
some places precipitating a mass of raw silt, in 
others floating the fine clayey particles into a bed of 
rich soil. Grain, pulse, and root crops, of nearly 
all kinds, are grown with large yield ; and in some 
localities, mustard, 'woad, and chicory are very 
productive. Linseed oilcake is extensively employed 
for feeding yard cattle. Bones for the green crop 
are not often applied. Under-draining has been 
partially done with thorns and with tiles; but being 
necessarily on a dead level, with the ditch-water 
frequently overtopping them, the drains have not 
proved of that essential benefit felt upon sloping 
lands. 

The Een Eaemer has made a great progress within 
the present century, which may well vie with the 
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impFOTements upon the bleak stony wastes of 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire. And his advance is at 
a quicker rate now than formerly ; inasmuch as his 
method of wading upon high stilts through water- 
flags and cotton-grass has been abandoned for 
speedy driving upon turnpike roads and railways 
over sheep-fed and corn-clad fields. K you doubt 
the fact of his rapid and wonderful improvements, 
you need simply turn to one branch of husbandry, — 
compare in your own mind the antique animals of 
the past with the neat cattle and sheep of the present 
age. Contrast the hair and teeth of those thistle- 
fed horses with the strong teams of our day ; the 
rough-boned ox with hide distended over sharp hip 
and wiry rib, with the gentler beast of modem 
breed ; the large-headed, thick-legged, shaggy rem- 
nant of a half rotted flock, with the comely well- 
conditioned sheep now grazing on our dry meads, 
rich clovers, and luxuriant cole. 

Extending our attention from the Great Level to 
the Kingdom generally, we may observe that British 
Husbandry in every district has greatly progressed 
of late years. For though Agriculture is constantly 
affirmed to be in his childhood, yet, as he has sud- 
denly relinquished most of his clumsy implements, 
and from 8000 to 9000 portable steam-engines, 
with their accurate mechanism of band-wheels such 
as are marvels of delicateness in farm machinery, 
are at work throughout the country, — may he not 
be regarded now as no longer a mere child, bat a 
forward and strutting young urchin that has learned 
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both to smoke and wear straps? It makes us 
joyful to think of the great stride we have made in 
fifty years; and if this has been done under un- 
favourable conditions, such as want of peace, want 
of intercommunication, want of knowledge, how 
rapidly may we not expect to run in these days of 
railroads, cheap literature, agricultural societies, 
farm laboratories, Crosskill castings, steam flails, 
&C.P And if farming went a-head under a lazy 
Protection, — when if it fed on bigger prices it had 
to lay out more for them, — shall it not fly over the 
turf under the pricking goad of Competition, — 
when if prices are lower there are assuredly many 
more ways of obtaining them? Whether or not we 
shall be able to "exist" (among game preserves,) 
and "live" (on champagne and the four-course 
system at dinner,) for many more years under the 
" obnoxious and suicidal policy" (which contents the 
majority and increases the Revenue,) — the most 
unflinching Protectionist among us will acknowledge 
that Free Trade makes us " farm better" at present. 
But we must beware; or we shall be accused of 
holding " liberal'* opinions, and of insinuating them 
beneath the " clap-trap " guise of recommendations 
for agricultural improvements, by those persons who 
can see no possible cause of " distress " except the 
removal of a duty that rendered food scarcer in the 
country, who cannot see that the public buy nothing 
but what they can pay for, and that therefore an 
increasing consumption is a sign of prosperity, — 
who cannot believe it possible for rent, tithes, taxes. 
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and the cost of all the fanner buys to be ireduced 
enough to repay him for the absence of an eight 
shilling per quarter duty on his cereal produce. 

We will not close our labours, however, without 
referring to such topics. Our volume is an agricul- 
tural history ; and as we have related some popular 
struggles for rights against appropriating gentry, 
we deem it fitting to touch upon the question of " nch 
and poor " in reference to the present and fiiture. 

By the unexampled improvements which have 
taken place in Fen-farming in consequence of Drain- 
age and Inclosure, proprietors have been enriched, 
tenant-farmers have prospered, and labourers have 
found extended employment as fast as their num- 
bers increased. But we regret to say that while we 
can point to numerous examples of landlords made 
wealthy, and tithe-owners rolling in the luxuiy of 
opulence now poured into their treasury for every 
two mites which they used to receive, and even to 
farmers who have found fortunes upon their fields 
previously hidden by the waters, — we cannot affirm 
that the poor are abundantly better off since the 
inclosure of commons, and that they have obtained 
a proportionate share of the new fruits, to the raising 
of which they so largely contributed by their toil. 
Instead of their individual incomes having increased, 
we believe that, in comparison with the price of 
food, their main necessary, wages are no higher 
than they ever were. But supposing that by cheaper 
clothing, and the thousand advantages which im- 
proved manners and customs have made general, 
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the labouiing classes are somewhat better ofT than 
they formerly were; are they not more dependent 
upon masters than they were? And the slave is 
not reconciled to his fate because his driver finds 
that a man, like a horse, works best upon good 
keep. When their common-rights, for the defence 
of which they so manfully struggled, were absorbed 
into the hands of large occupiers, was not their 
independence lost, and their private property dimin- 
ished and taken away ? Are they much advantaged 
by having to pay exorbitant rents for houses, and 
by being driven by proprietors unwilling to augment 
the poor's-rate, to crowded freehold villages many 
miles from their place of labour, — ^instead of in- 
habiting even mud cottages close by their own plot 
of ground, and the farm where they worked, and 
feeding not merely a pig or two at a time, but also 
having a cow pastured upon the common? Does 
the present price of coals recompense them for the 
lost privilege of digging turf-fuel ? Is the labourer's 
present life, with the fear of the Union-house as the 
final reward of his toil, and without the hope of 
leaving to his children any better lot, so vastly 
preferable to what the fishing, bird-catching, free 
but often hard living of the poorer fenmen once was ? 
We know that population has increased, so that a 
new mode of agriculture has been necessary to feed 
the multiplying mouths ; fishing and fowling would 
not suffice now as it did once ; but why should the 
change bring individual gain only to certain classes ? 
Why should not the poor have progressed in per- 
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9onal comforts as much as those who have beea 
enriched in too many instances, by merely owning 
land which became improyed; those who have 
mampulated the improvements, as muck as those 
who devised them; the hard«woddag maay, as 
much as the more fortunate few ? A similar ,state 
of things is found upon the Wolds and Heath of 
Lincolnshire, and probably in any district of England 
where great improvements have been made. And 
this, we think, aeems to betoken the existence of 
some inequality^ in our laws. We cannot suppose 
that the labouring poor are destined by Providence 
to be the only non-progresaive, or even the dispro- 
portionat<?ly least progressive class -, and must infer 
from the existence of so much destitution in the 
midst of so much luxury, — when the poor are guilty 
of no more idleness, unthriftiness, and crime than 
the rich, — ^that some one or more of the upper classes 
of society are favoured and inequitably privileged 
by the present laws and institutions of government. 
And there appears more probability in this suspicion, 
when we consider, that those classes have had the 
making of those laws and the moulding of those 
institutions ; everybody being aware that most men 
do better for themselves than for others. 

The Oxford "Chronological Tables," published 
in 1839, contain this statement, — "In England, in 
1786, there were 250,000 landed proprietors, and 
iu 1822 ouly 20,000 —the church and corporatipus 
have each about 6,000 proprietors ; and, including 
tliese, the whole land of fourteen mllions of in- 
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habitants is in the hands of some thirty thousand 

individualSf let out to farmers and leaseholders. 

The great landed proprietors are about 400 ; among 

these the Dnke of Northumberland alone possesses 

a rental of 100 to 120 thousand pounds a year — ^he 

and twenty others of the English aristocracy, have 

an annual income of about £1,680,000., giving an 

average of i680,000. each." In connexion with 

this, we may mention another fact ; in the year 1850, 

the pauperism of England and Wales amounted 

to 1,033,842 persons, comprising a considerable 

nation, larger than all Scotland at a time within the 

memory of some now living; nearly six millions 

sterling were consumed in their support. While not 

more than one in 500 owned a plot of land, every sijt- 

teenth person in England was a pauper 1 Now, when 

we look at such an unequal state of things, we cannot 

but soften our impatience toward those who declare 

it as their belief that this is not a distribution of 

property effected simply by the workings of supply 

and demand in the great market of society ; that the 

exclusive few have obtained and still keep their 

wealth and lands by the power of laws and of 

privilege, not simply by unexampled industry and 

perseverance; that the enormous resources of this 

kingdom are equal to the task of supplying the 

whole population with food and comforts, and 

would also annihilate the pauper burden if a 

greater number of skilful and thrifty agriculturists 

and other classes could invest their earnings in a 

share of the soil, — ^if the attainment of some area 

w 
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of land could be mode tlie umsxd oi honest tern 
industry. 

Some readers may deaDU&certkese Tommies a$ 
trading toward "Sodatism;'^ some may oibgeet to 
our advocating in a Eea Idstory pditie^ nostrums 
and democratic disturhtngB. But ''pdities" are no 
longer confined to Wkig and Tory parties, — diey 
have become well-nigh life««nd*deatii matters to iht 
communijby. AU pariies ,are wilMmg and anxious 
for great political changes; the only question is, 
what are those changes to be P Eanners are loudly 
saying, — ^' These are not times in which to hold our 
tomgnes. Proteetion is gone : if we again obtain 
it, we may perhaps strug^e on lor a time as we 
have hitherto done; but if we fail in our endeanyar 
to restore *' paying prices,'' (which is certainly pos^ 
sible,) what course shall wehave to puiBueP It will be 
an impossibility to contrnue as we are : if ourerope 
were always first-rate we cannot, according to trast* 
worthy estimate, get a xemuneratiTe proit; and 
when we- consider how often we lose large patcbes 
of cropping from blight, and other causes, it is 
evident that our eireuaistances must be alt^ed in 
some way or other in carder for us to meet the 
requirements of the eaaev Great advances in ovr 
mode of husbandry are not capable of assistmg us 
all for a long time, because they are* so slow, and we 
have not all got skill or money enough to carry them 
on. A^ we have been injwred ht^ a poHtieal Mtfitf* 
Hcet we mtai claim to be compensated by a poHtieal 
relief. When sUvery was abolished, the planters 
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twenty TiiiHionfl of pounicb ; when the brick 
duties were removed, the makers were accommo- 
dated so thai they ahoukl lose nothing by their 
stoek ia hand; but when the agricultoral interest 
lost its proteotire duties it teceiy«d no compensation 
aad hmt little accommodation. We do not say who 
are to blame for this ; but we say that, of couiwe, 
w« eamiiot^ wMl not aarve if any means can be found 
by which we may live. Our labourers are diss»ti<* 
fiod ; and as we and not they possess the franchise, 
they depend npon us for the political changes 
which can relieve them. We are ail in distress in 
a land of wealth; and demand that a renrady be 
found somewhoe." So spei^ the Imrmers: what 
then is to be doneP A distinguished farmer in 
EsseX) and a protectionist, has calculated that there 
the loss is three shiMings and ninepcnoe an acre 
instead of a profit o£ ten per cent, upon aU the 
teoaots' capital laid out. The rent is pat at 278. : 
but it is not reason that a tenant ^oold pay sudi a 
sujBri to another man, besides treating him with all 
courtesy, for the privilege of bding allowed to lose 
Sb. 9d. It will have to be reduced. But howP 
If one man leaves such a £srm there are plenty ready 
to take it. Yes ; but pass a law that shall make 
the landkrd takie his chanee with other creditors, 
and he will then be cerefiil not to let his land to a 
man wdthont money, whertas now, whether the 
tenant has Mttle or mudi, the owner is sure to get 
the xent. And depend upon it, though theie may 
be many men anxious to be getting a living of 
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some sort, although it may be only while they are 
running up bills with tradesmen under- credit of 
having been let a large farm by the great landlord 
of their neighbourhood, there are very few men with 
capital who are prepared to lose it or in any way 
invest it without a profit of some kind^ Another 
law might enact that all restaridions upon the free 
transfer of land should be Temov^d, so that no land 
could be kept out of the market by entail or what 
what eke you please to call it, and so:tiiat' the 
expense of conveying should be trifling instead of 
exorbitant ; and thus there would no longer be an 
undue competition for laiid,'^--as there is iiow.so much 
cannot be purchased, and if purchased, not' reason- 
ably,-^d buyers, not having to give so mis^ money, 
could then afibrd to take less rent. Then again, by 
another new kw, the tithes might be appixipnated 
to their ancient uses, vis., irappofting- the jbIci^, 
repairing the ohurehes, and maintamiog paupers^ for 
the great fannlies who received the* obnrch' prqserty 
at the dissolution of the Monastexies, gradually 
shirked the duty of feeding the needy, &c., under 
which terms they obtained ityand from which obli- 
gation thetf were never legtiUy released: they got aU 
for themselves, and saddled the paupers and the 
buil^ngs upon the backs of the oommuiDiity. But 
if it be said these were not their anci^t uses, at any 
rate they would be very good ones, -and there is no 
reason why we should not so divide them rather 
than ourselves starve; thus we should get nd of 
poor-rates and church-rate^. In the estimate mien^ 
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tioned above,— the tithe fa put at 7». 6d. aa acre,— ^ 
poor's-iatee at 3s< : if then the rent were reduced 
&am 27s. to 17s. or IBs,, and the Ss. were to be 
paid out of the .7s^ 6d.4>the favmt, we find^ would 
no longer be losing 3fi. 9d< per acre, but would gain 
a profit upon the eapital he employed. If then, we 
say, the agrieiiltttral: inteireat ^ould fail in the 
eoming trial for a reatoratioiDi of pnohibitive duties, 
liexe are means which will (according to the above 
calculation,) amply satisfy, at lea^ the Essex farmers. 
But what an injustice to the landlords I " Never 
mind," tenant-farmers ought to say^ " w^ who are 
foorhin^^ a livjBlihood OMOiot store by the annual 
loss of 3s. .9d.per acre j — ^besides, lamtlords v^ted 
mHkff^ onr fproteetim find' reduced us^ t9 ihis. dilemma. 
What an injustice to Uie parsons ! Can't be helped ; 
they have reeeived the naiaon'S moniey. for teitohing 
fin* ages ' what noll^alf thejfiation believed in^^and in 
a manner that very few of theiiatiion>appro.ved of,— 
they have swallowed' at the least six mJUlion pounds 
a> year, of which they have upon ihfi whole made a 
seandaloua use, sciurvily. treating their real labourers 
upon ^ort fare^' and pampecing their idlers upon 
immense feasts. of nehes^'-r^ome of them pocketing 
to the tune lof ^5,000., .£10,0 0awor^2 0,000 a year 
each. Thiak: of the latter sum; why the Bishop 
of London, with more than that, muat beat many 
a iirst^rate mmrohant f<?i^(w^ any trouble,-- ^i 
more than two plums in ten yearft. If it really 
would be an iijustiee to these good but extravagant 
people to make them live, a little^ more after the 
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fashion that they ought to folbw, as hiuvkble |«o* 
feasors of the Christian religioa» viz.^ one oi k>ve 
and self'tacrificey — seeing that we have supported 
th^n so long by onr efforts at raising, extra tithe 
pigs and by our strenuous kbours to get e&taoa 
large shocks of com for.oursebrea and them, we 
really shall not fed so very squeamish about com* 
mitting this 'wicked and unprovoked ijyustice' 
rather than starve." Here then we have just 
touched upon one or two of the many measures of 
relief required by the farmer. 

Eespecting reduction of Taxation, economy ot 
County expenditure^ &c., we say nothing, — only 
reminding our readers that almost the whole of the 
expenses of central and local government when 
traced to their ultimate outlay, are spent in the 
purchase of food, clothing. Sec.; so that all civil, 
military, and other expences at home, ought to be 
lower when the price of food is lower, and thus 
taxation ought to be considerably reduced-— even 
without lessening the numbers and reforming the 
salaries of officials and officers. 

Some people are for getting Protection again; 
notwithstanding that others ask, ''how can it be 
better for the country to have less to eat P for you 
cannot possibly raise the price of food without lea^ 
sening the quantity of it." 

Some are for extending scientific farming and high 
management, and leaving politics alone; notwith- 
standing that others say, "the farmers as a class 
have neither capital nor skill to cany out great 
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improvements in their present practice immediately 
and universally ; and the remedy, whatever it laay 
be, must come at once or be too late." 

From what we have said, however, it appears that 
if these proposals should prove illusory, there are 
still other means left by which farmers may live at 
their business. 

Headers, farewell ; — ^we think that in our sketch- 
ing we have at last drawn a conclusion. 
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